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A Modern Wood Working Machinery Factory. 


The Rochester Works of the American Wood Working Machinery Company. 


BY H. R. COBLEIGH, 


(With Supplement.) 


‘The largest plant of the largest manufacturer in its Machine Company, Ltd., Hoyt & Bros. Company, Levi 
like is that of the American Wood Working Machinery Houstan Company, Globe Machine Company, Lehman 
Company, in Rochester, N. Y. In its functions it is com- Miuchine Company, Milwaukee Sander Mfg. Company, 
plete, being independent of outside sources for all except Cc. B. Rogers & Co., Rawley & Hermance Company, 
raw materials. Given transportation facilities, and it is Williamsport Machine Company, and the Young Bros. 
excellently located for these on the New York Central & Company. When the consolidation was first made the 

m River Railroad, and it is self-reliant for the company was operating twelve factories, and, while it 

aving even its own foundry and power plant. had the advantage of a centralized selling force, it did 
Aiuoug the noteworthy general features are the arrange- not have the efficient producing organization that has 
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Plan of the Rochester, N. Y., \ the American Wood Working Machinery Company. 
ment of the buildings and the intercommunication 

convenient and economical manufacture, and the dispo 
tion and extensiveness of the equipment in the machi 


‘or, since been developed. The factories are now 
i- ‘ited in six, located where they are approximately most 


mvenient to the territories that create the greatest de- 


concen- 


shop which are important to the same end. Before taking 
up in detail the description of these works it may be 
interesting to give a little concerning the company as 
a whole, 
Organization, 

The American Wood Working Machinery Company 
was incorporated September 30, 1901, as the successo 
by purchase to the F. H. Clement Company, Glen Cc 


ynand for the products in which each specializes. 

} The Rochester Works combine what were formerly 
uy H. Clement Company, Glen Cove Machine Com- 
p nd C. B. Rogers Company branches. The R. & 
HW rks, at Williamsport, Pa., combine the Rawley & 
if ice Company and the Lehman Machine Company 
ae ss. The Williamsport Works, also in Williams- 
ort, %., combine the Williamsport Machine Company 
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and the Young Bros. Company branches. The Houstan 
Works, at Montgomery, Pa., were formerly those of the 
Levi Houstan Company, now one of the branches. The 
Sander Works, at Green Bay, Wis., were formerly known 
as the Milwaukee Sander Mfg. Company, and the Hoyt 
Works, at Aurora, Ill., combine the Hoyt & Bros. Com- 
pany and the Globe Machine Company branches. The 
executive offices of the company were removed over a 
year ago from New York to the Rochester Works. The 
officers are J. E. McKelvey, president; Gen. Hiram Dur- 
yea, vice-president; A. N. Arms, secretary-treasurer, 
and F. H. Clement, chief of construction and manager 
of the Rochester Works, to whom credit is principally 
due for the mechanical features of the new plant at 
Rochester. 


Among these six factories the work has been reas- 
signed to some extent so as to avoid duplication and 
promote specialization to secure the well recognized 
benefits that attend that method of manufacture. For 
example, the Rochester branch specializes in heavy plan- 
ing mill and furniture machinery and pattern shop ma- 
chinery to a certain extent; the R. & H. branch makes 
molders and the heavier sash, door and blind machinery ; 
the Houstan branch, molders and lighter sash, door and 
blind machinery; the Williamsport branch, band saws 
and sawing machinery; the Sander branch, triple-drum 
sanders exclusively, and the Hoyt branch, heavy planing 
mill machinery. In the Rochester works a distinct line 
is drawn between heavy planing mill machinery and fur- 
niture machinery ; each department has its own machine 
tool equipment and forces of workmen, and except in 
emergencies the two are practically distinct factories. 


Bulldings. 


The plant occupies about 10 acres on Lyell avenue, 
on the western boundary line of the city. The buildings, 
eizht in number, are shown in relation to one another in 
the plan view, Fig. 1, and as may be seen are arranged 
so that the progress of the work through the plant is 
continuous from the drafting room in the main office, 
when it is a new machine that is being built, or the 
pattern shop, for all standard machines, to the shipping 
department at the rear of the machine and erecting 
shops. The main office is the logical beginning and 
ending of a trip through the works, and yet is centrally 
located, so that all departments of the plant may be 
reached by the most direct line from this point. The 
buildings, mentioned in the order which will be adhered 
to in the description which follows, are the main office, 
carpenter and pattern shop, pattern storage, flask stor- 
age, foundry, foundry supply storage, blacksmith shop 
and power house, and the machine shop. All of the 
buildings are of brick, except the flask storage, and, 
with the exception of the foundry, power house and 
blacksmith shop, which are essentially fireproof build- 
ings, all buildings are provided with automatic sprinkler 
systems for protection against fire. The machine shop, 
power’ house, foundry and supply house are of steel 
frame construction, reinforced by concrete and brick. 

Points to be noted are that all of the buildings are 
capable of extension with growth, and are connected by 
an interworks railway system which communicates with 
crane or trolley service in the principal buildings. Spurs 
from the railroad facilitate the receiving and shipping of 
freight. One passes between the foundry supply storage and 
the power plant, over which are brought the sand, coke, 
pig iron, &e., for the foundry, and the coal for the boiler 
room. Two spurs pass, one into and the other along the 
end of the machine shop building, where the shipping 
department is located, and from which the heavy ma- 
chines can be loaded by crane direct into cars. 

The buildings are heated by a steam heating system, 
supplied with exhaust steam from the engines and auxy 
iliaries in the power plant. When the available exhaust 
steam is insufficient make-up live steam is supplied 0 
the system through reducing valves. This covers em@r- 
gencies such as a shut-down of the engines. In all there 
is a total of some 32,000 sq. ft. of radiation. The . 
tem is proportioned to heat all buildings to a temperature 
of 62 degrees, with the exception of the pattern gshop 
and the office buildings, which are heated to 70 deggrees. 
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The Paul vacuum system is used and maintains an ever- 
age of 12 in. of vacuum on the radiators and coils. The 
heating system supply lines are carried from the power 
plant to the different buildings through tunnels which 
are indicated in the plan Fig. 1. These are concrete 
conduits 5 ft. sq. in section, and also allow underground 
distribution of electric current fqr lighting and power 
in the different buildings. 


Main Office. 

’be office building is 50:x 104 ft., two stories high. 
The first floor contains the works offices as well as the 
offices of the purchasing agent, chief of construction, SU- 
perintendent, and the general engineering department, 
including the drafting room. The second floor is occupied 
by the executive offices. The basement of this building 
has fireproof vaults for valuable papers and other ‘\mat- 
ters, and also affords storage space for circulars and 
printed matter and an emergency hospital room, where 
accidents and illnesses of employees are treated. The 
key to this room is kept in the main office. In charge 
of the work is an employee ordinarily éngaged in the 
millwright department, who has had experience as a 
trained nurse. He is assisted in his hospital work by 
other employees in each department, there being a staff 
of about six in all. The equipment includes that neces- 
sary for first aid to the injured, such as a cot, stretcher, 
medicines, liniments, bandages, &c. Serious cases are 
always turned over to a competent physician having an 
office nearby. 

Pattern Shop. 


The building to the east of the office is a two-story 
building, 60 x 120 ft., containing on the first floor the 
carpenter shop, where flasks are made and repaired and 
boxes and crates constructed. The second floor is the 
pattern shop, a view in which is given in Fig. 2. This 
view indicates something of the well-lighted condition of 
the interior. ‘The benches are arranged near the win- 
dows and the machines in the center of the room. The 
tool equipment includes a hand-feed upright drill, a sur- 
facer, a 20-in. buzz planer, a 32-in. 16-ft. bed pattern- 
maker’s*lathe, 20 in. x 8 ft. patternmaker’s lathe, a 36- 
in. band saw, a double saw bench, a universal saw 
beuch, and a speed lathe, all of the company’s own 
make, and a grindstone, and a 30-in. Boston blower for 
the dust exhausting system. A 15-hp. Rochester moto’ 
drives all of the foregoing. There are also six Fox bio. 
trimmers and two embossing presses for making ~ © 

. oles are 
nating plates for patterns. The movable work in cual 
all of the same hight, and two or more ¢9” 
together end to end or side to side °-*“ wecured to one 
another with cleats, to give as ‘@Tse 4 quafinmons table 
area as may be needed “4 bridge connects the pattern 
shop with the pattern storage. 

ane Pattern Storage. 

The pattern 4torage is a 60 x 120 ft.,two-story building. 
As shown ir the view given in Fig. 3, the patterns are 
stored on selves supported on iron columns made of gas 
pipe. Att«ched to the columns are cast iron brackets for 
supportin2 the shelves, as clearly shown in the illustra- 
tion. ‘Te racks have the advantage that the shelves 
can be Adjusted vertically, and also, if rearrangement in 
the pattern storage department becomes desirable, the 
columfs themselves can be easily moved to change the 
location of any given tier of shelves. 

The Foundry Department. 

Immediately south of the pattern shop and pattern 
storage is the foundry, with the flask storage on one 
side and the foundry supply storage on the other. The 
flask storage is a building 32 x 160 ft., in which are 


/ stored the wood and iron flasks used in the foundry. 


Although this building is of wood it is so isolated that 
it would not be likely to take fire and could not com- 
municate it nor do any very serious damage. The foun- 
dry supply storage, a 25 x 150 ft. building, holds the stock 
of iron, coke, sand, coal, wood, &c. It is somewhat un- 
usual to have all of the stores under cover, but the ad- 
vantages of it can readily be appreciated. 

Two interior views in the foundry are given in Figs. 
6 and 7. This building is 111 x 195 ft., and has brick 
walls and a reinforced concrete roof, supported by steel 
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Looking South in the Machine Shop. Planer Section on the Right. 
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ig. 10. Universal Saw Bench Assembling. ‘ig. 11. Planer and Matcher and Timber Sizer Floor, 
ig. 12. Surfacer Erecting Floor. ‘ig. 13. Jointer Erecting Floor. a 
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The Pattern Shop. ‘ig. 3. The Pattern Storage. 
The Blacksmith Shop. ‘ig.5. The Engine Room. 
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Fig. 6. The Foundry, Showing the Cupolas, Sand Room and Core Department. 


VIEWS IN THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., WORKS OF THE 





Fig. 7. The Foundry, Showing the Cleaning Room, Sand Blast Room, Small Molding Department, 
and a Part of the Main Bay. 


The Erecting Shop in the Main Aisle of the Machine Shop Building. 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 
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trusses. In place of the ordinary monitor skylight there 
are inclined skylights in the roof of both the center and 
side bays, and ventilation is obtained by roof ventilators 
controlled by dampers. The illustrations show these 
features and also the type of heating apparatus in- 
stalled. The radiators are sectional cast iron heaters, 
assembled in tiers between the flanges of the channels 
in the built-up columns. The radiators are thus dis- 
posed, where they are entirely out of the way and yet 
well distributed to insure uniform heating. Along the 
walls below the windows are series of ordinary steam 
pipe coils. 

The center bay of the foundry is served by two 5-ton 
electric cranes and the small molding machine depart- 
ment by a 4000-lb, floor-controlled crane, all built by the 
General Pneumatic Tool Company, now the Shepard Elec- 
tric Crane & Hoist Company. The castings made in this 
department are mainly small ones, such as gears, bear- 
ings, caps, brackets, &c. To the north of the bench 
molding department is the sand blast room, which con- 
tains an American Diamond sand blast apparatus, fur- 
nished by Thomas W. Pangborn Company, N. Y. Be- 
yond this is the cleaning room, which contains five 
tumblers, two double grinders, and one swing grinder, 
all driven by a 25-hp. Crocker-Wheeler motor. 

The small bay on the opposite side of the foundry 
contains the wash room and lockers, core department, 
sand room, cupolas, and the blower room. In addition to 
the large built-in core ovens, which are directly behind 
the core department, there is an Eli-Millett small core 
oven. Common forms of cores are made by a motor- 
driven core machine in the core department. In the 
sand room, next adjoining, are a Hanna pneumatic 
screen and a motor-driven sand mixer, made by the 
Standard Sand Mixer Company. The motor is a 3%-hp. 
Crocker-Wheeler motor. 

The two cupolas were furnished by the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company. One is a No. 4, 56 in. in 
diameter, and the other a No. 7, 72 in. in diameter. The 
two have a combined capacity of 16 to 19 tons per hour. 
Blast for the cupolas is furnished by a No. 5% Root 
blower, driven by a 30-hp. Rochester motor in the blower 
room, next to the cupolas. This room also contains an 
Ingersoli-Rand 1214, x 12 in. class B, belt-driven, single- 
stage compressor, connected to a 42 in. x 8 ft. vertical air 
receiver and driven by a 45-hp. Rochester motor. Com- 
pressed air is used at a pressure of about 90 lb. to supply 
the sand blast room and the molding machines, and also 
for blowing out molds and for cleaning and chipping 
castings. The machine molding floor at the south end 
of the foundry contains two Tabor molding machines 
and a Tabor pulley molder. There is also one more ma- 
chine in the small molding department. The ventilating 
system in the foundry was installed by the Empire Blower 
and Pipe Company. 


Power Plant and Forge Shop. 

Between the foundry supply storage and the machine 
shop is the fireproof building containing the engine room, 
boiler room and blacksmith shop. The building, 146 ft. 
long x 48 ft. wide, is flanked on one side by a coal 
storage of 250 tons capacity. 

The blacksmith shop, of which Fig. 4 is an interior 
view, contains a centering machine for shafting, a cut- 
ting-off machine, a Bradley 1800-lb. power hammer, 
power shears, hacksaw, Taft rolling lever shears, bolt 
cutters, Doty punch and shear, four emery grinders, 
Perkins power press, tool grinders, seven Buffalo forges, 
a No. 5B Buffalo blower, and a 24-in. exhaust fan for 
removing the gases, all driven by a 15-hp. Westinghouse 
motor. 

In the boiler room are three Keeler dry tube boilers, 
which have a capacity of 150 hp. each and are fitted with 
Diamond tube blowers. The feed water is heated in a 
No. 27 Cochrane heater and delivered at a temperature 
of 208 degrees to the boilers by two 6 x 4 x 6 in. Worth- 
ington duplex steam pumps. Two boilers carry the nor- 
mal load and one is held in reserve. The coal bin is on 
a level with the boiler-room floor, and below the track 
level outside, so that the coal can be dumped from the 
cars directly into the openings in the top of the coal bins. 

The engine room, as Fig. 5 shows, contains a Hamil- 


ton Corliss 20 x 42 in. engine, running at 100 rev. per 
min., and directly connected to a 200-kw. Crocker- 
Wheeler generator, and a Skinner high-speed 15 x 16 in. 
engine, running at 250 rev. per min., directly connected to 
a 100-kw, Crocker-Wheeler generator. Ordinarily the 
larger unit supplies the load, the smaller one being a 
reserve for extra demand or a substitute for the larger 
engine when the demand for power is small. The two 
together have a combined capacity of 500 to 600 hp. 
There is space for the installation of another unit of the 
size of the larger one. Both engines are oiled by a 
White Star gravity system, the oil from which is re- 
turned to a filter and forced back to the supply tanks by 
a small duplex steam pump, having a capacity of 150 
gal. per day. 

In the engine room is also a Worthington Underwriter 
duplex fire pump, having a capacity of 1000 gal. per min. 
at 100 lb. pressure. Its suction is connected to a con- 
crete .reservoir south of the engine room, which has a 
capacity of 150,000 gal. The water is then forced 
through the mains to supply in all 2100 sprinkler heads, 
as well as the five housed hydrants located about the 
grounds, as indicated in Fig. 1. Each hydrant has at- 
tached to it 150 ft. of fire hose, ready for instant use. 
About once a month a fire drill is held, but not on any 
regular day or time, so that the force is not prepared 
by previous knowledge as to when it will occur. Each 
department has its own fire brigade chief, with assist- 
ants under him. 


The Machine Shop. 


The largest and for some reasons the most inter- 
esting building is the one which contains the machine 
and erecting shops. At present the erecting shop is a 
broad aisle on the west side of the shop, surmounted by a 
sky-lighted roof, and the remainder of the building 
has a saw-tooth roof to give north light without direct 
sunlight. Eventually the building will be extended by 
a similar bay flanking the main aisle on the other side. 
The machine tools are mainly placed under the saw- 
tooth roof part, and so far as possible are grouped ac- 
cording to their classes, about as is indicated in the 
plan Fig. 1. The erecting floors are similarly divided 
into departments, covering each class of machines built, 
and each different class has its own foreman and gang 
of men, who are specialists in building that particular 
machine. The building is at present 184 ft. wide x 572 
ft. long, and has excellent natural light, as may be 
judged from the various views given in Figs. 8 to 13 
inclusive. As the key on the plan of Fig. 1 explains, the 
points of view from which these different photographs 
were taken are indicated, so that keeping this in mind 
the reader may obtain a pretty good conception of the 
interior. 

The erecting aisle is traversed by two Shaw electric 
cranes, one of 10 and the other of 15 tons capacity. 
Both cranes have a span of 58% ft. and a hoist of 25 
ft. The north end of this aisle is divided in halves, 
longitudinally, and each half is served by four 2-ton 
hand traveling cranes on lower runways. These were 
furnished by the Reading Crane & Hoist Company and 
the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company. There 
are also two portable cranes, furnished by William S. 
Nicholls. A trolley system supplements the cranes, serv- 
ing the machine shop proper, and carries Yale & Towne 
1-ton Triplex blocks. The industrial railway system 
connects the crane and trolley service with the other 
buildings and at one point contains a platform scale. 

A wide passage divides the machine shop section. 
Passing down this aisle from the north end the turret 
lathes are on the left, forming a department by them- 
selves, and the planer section on the right. Near the 
turret lathes are specially designed racks to hold bar 
stock of different sizes. The turret lathes are all fur- 
nished with oil pumps, so that oil drills may be used, 
which are very important in the machining of steel cut- 
ter heads, of which large numbers are made. On the 
right side, directly beyond the planers, are the milling 
machines, and facing them the thread millers used to 
make the special screws which enter into the different 
machines. Soda water tanks and oil filters are con- 
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veniently placed, so that work may be cleansed before 
being sent to the different erecting departments. 

The next section on the left is the lathe department. 
The lathes are placed in groups of about eight or 10 
and each group is driven by an independent motor. In- 
dividual lathes are generally kept on one line of work, 
such as shapers, resaws, surfacers, &c., so that the work- 
men on these tools become proficient. Among these lathes 
are several special machines for certain lines of work. 
One is a double end lathe with a very powerful drive, 
which is used for roughing out cylinders or cutter heads. 
Another is used for grinding resaw wheels and is a 
massive machine, automatic in action and capable of 
very fine adjustment. Beyond the lathe department is 
the pulley and gear department, where stock parts of 
these kinds are made and then sent to large racks near 
the erecting floors, where they are needed. Similarly 
there are several departments devoted to drill presses. 
Running the length of each of the drill press bays are 
shelves containing drilling jigs. The work is thus done 
in quantities very rapidly and the several departments 
requiring the drilled and tapped parts are easily kept 
supplied. 


The larger planers project into the main aisle, where 
they have the service of the electric traveling cranes, 
while the smaller ones and the other machines in the 
machine shop section proper have the trolley and hoist 
service before mentioned. At about the middle of the 
right side of the shop is the stock room and tool room, 
and beyond, on the left of the passage, are the boring 
mills, and on the right the shapers. The small machine 
erecting floor is near the south end, under the saw-tooth 
roof section. The tool room has a complete compliment 
of machines for making all kinds of special tools. The 
stock room adjoins it and is under separate supervision. 
Here are kept all supplies, both raw and finished, for the 
machine and erecting shops. 


Tool Equipment. 


The following summary of the tools contained in 
the machine shop gives striking evidence of how exten- 
sive is the equipment. It is a somewhat remarkable 
collection, considering the number of different makers 
represented. In fact the shop affords an excellent chance 
of comparing the various makes of machine tools and 
studying particularly the usefulness of each in specific 
applications. The tools are not all, nor very largely, new 
ones; some of them are no longer built and many are 
not the latest types of their builders, for the old shops 
supplanted by this one have contributed to the present 
outfit. Even the old tools, however, are interesting, as 
they all attest their enduring qualities. In the new shop 
no tools were retained that had outlived their usefulness 
or even ceased to be efficient work producers. 


Of all kinds of drills, including radial, upright, sen- 
sitive and electric, there are 51, these being of Bickford, 
Reed, Warren, Prentice Brothers, Cincinnati, Blaisdell, 
Dwight Slate, Snyder, Sweetser & Merritt, F. P. Michael, 
W. P. Davis, C. H. Baush & Son, Barnes and Hoefer 
makes. There are 14 shapers: Steptoe, Hendey, L. S. 
Graves, Lodge & Davis, Walcott, Smith & Mills, and 
Stockbridge, and 40 planers: Woodward & Powell, Pond, 
Pease, Rochester, Whitcomb-Blaisdell, Cincinnati, and 
Gray. The largest planers are a Cincinnati 62 x 48 in. x 
18 ft. planer, having two heads; a Gray 30 x 36 in. x 10 
ft. planer, with power rail elevating device; a Cincinnati 
56 x 42 in. x 12 ft. double head planer, and a Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell 30 x 30 in. x 12 ft. planer, with two heads. 
The milling machines, 17 in all, are Brown & Sharpe, 
yould & Eberhardt, John L. Bogart, Garvin, Pedrick & 
Ayer, Becker-Brainard, Whitney Mfg. Company, and 
Pratt & Whitney makes. Lathes, including engine, pul- 
ley and turret lathes, are 73 in number, and of Le Blond, 
Jones & Lamson, Bullard, Blaisdell, Bogart, Reed, Par- 
ker & Knight, Lodge & Davis, Gisholt, Bridgeport, Pren- 
tice Brothers, Flather, F. 8. Perkins, Springfield, Stevens, 
Fay & Scott, Hendey, Streit, Bridgford, and Draper 
types. The Stevens and Streit lathes are pulley lathes. 
The largest lathe is 36 in. x 10 ft. and the longest is 32 
in. x 12 ft. There are two vertical boring mills of Col- 
burn make. Other machines include a keyseater, worm 
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cutter, hack saws, balancing lathes, cutter head and 
pulley balancing machines, belt-lacing machines, pulley 
groover, &c. 

Other equipment than machine tools proper includes 
15 arbor presses and a hydrostatic wheel press, 29 grind- 
ers, including tool, cutter, drill, universal, emery, reamer 
and cutter, grindstones, electric, center, plain, disk and 
the special grinder of the company’s own make for 
grinding the surfaces of band wheels, mentioned before. 
The grinders represent the following makes: Diamond, 
Springfield, Gould & Eberhardt, Brown & Sharpe, Put- 
nam, Brainard, Landis, Keath, Norton, Pratt & Whitney, 
Garnder, and Hisey-Wolf. Several of the knife and emery 
grinders are of the American Wood Working Machinery 
Company’s own make. 

In all there are 27 motors in the machine shop of an 
aggregate rated capacity of about 460 hp. Group drive 
is employed entirely for the smaller machines and all 
very large tools are individually driven. The motor man- 
ufacturers represented are the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Rochester Motor Company, the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. 

Erecting Shop. 


The erecting shop strictly includes more than the 
main aisle at the west side of the building. There is a 
small erecting machine floor at the south end of the saw- 
tooth section, as indicated in the plan. In general the 
erecting floors are divided, each to take care of one class 
of machines, of which there may be from 24 to 48 on the 
floor at a time. The workmen on these tools each have 
their particular part to perform and follow one another 
in the progressive assembling of the machine. In this 
way each one becomes more expert and rapid. The as- 
sembling bays are lined with shelves containing the 
finished smaller parts for the machines being construct- 
ed. All of the larger machines, such as sizers, planers 
and matchers, molders, surfacers, resaws, &c., are erect- 
ed in the main bay, which is 69 ft. wide. The cranes 
over this bay are capable of carrying the heaviest ma- 
chines from one end to the other. The testing floor is 
at the south end of the main aisle and the packing de- 
partment next beyond it, so that the shipping is done 
from the south end of the building. Several motors are 
here used for driving the machines under test. 


Products, 

To give something of an idea of the work of the 
Rochester branch, Fig. 14 has been included, which shows 
a group of machines typical of those built at this plant. 
These will be identified in the following statement of the 
complete product manufactured by the company by the 
letters in parenthesis, which correspond to those in the 
engraving : 


SURFACERS.—No. 6% double furniture and cabinet six-roll 
surfacers (A) built in three sizes having capacities of 24, 27 
and 30 in. wide by 7 in. thick and equipped with solid, divided 
or sectional rolls. No. 4% furniture and cabinet surfacers, 
single (M) or double, four sizes working 24, 27, 30 and 36 in. 
wide by 7 in. thick, having solid, divided or sectional rolls. 
No. 1% single surfacer (E), for pattern and general wood- 
working shops, working 24 in. wide and having solid or sec- 
tional rolls and a table which will lower 7 in. No. 51 30 in. 
x 8 in. six-roll planing mill and box factory surfacers. No. 
50 four-roll planing mill and box factory surfacers, two sizes 
working 26 and 30 in. wide by 8 in. thick and having divided 
rolls. 

HanpD JorntEeRs.—Tripod frame jointers (K) built in seven 
sizes working from 8 to 36 in. wide. Pedestal frame jointers 
built in four sizes working 12 to 24 in. wide.’ The beds of the 
latter rise and fall on four short inclines. 

Banp Saws.—Band resaws (I), three sizes, 48, 54 and 60 
in., for cutting timbers to dimensioned stock, resawing veneers 
and similar work, equipped with variable cone feed. Pattern- 
maker’s band saw (G), 36 in., with table tilting 45 deg. to 
the right and 5 deg. to the left, and the lower wheel enclosed. 

INSIDE Mo.pers.—Four sizes working 8, 10, 12 and 14 in. 
wide by 6 in. thick. 

FLOORING MACHINES.—No, 60 fast feed flooring machines 
working 104 ft. of flooring per min., built in three sizes taking 
9, 15 and 24 in. wide by 6 in. thick and having six powerfully 
driven rolls all preceding the cutter head to avoid marking 
or marring the finished product. No. 55% special flooring ma- 
chines, two sizes, 10 and 14 in. wide x 6 in. thick and hav- 
ing six rolls the same as No. 60. No. 54 planer and matcher (N), 
two sizes working 14 and 24 in. wide by 6 in. thick and having 
six rolls, four rolls in advance of the cutter head and one 
pair of out-feeding rolls. 

TIMBER Sizers.—For dressing dimensioned stock, car sills, 
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factory flooring, etc. Built in six and eight roll patterns. The 
first, four sizes, work 12 and 14 in. thick either 20 or 30 in. 
wide; the 30-in. machine has divided rolls, and the 20-in. ma- 
chine solid rolls. The eight roll machines (L), six sizes, work 
16, 18 and 20 in. thick by 20 or 30 in. wide; the rolls are 
solid in the 20-in. machine and divided in the 30-in. 

LATHES.—Heavy patternmakers’ lathes (H) with 20, 26 and 32 
in. swing having 16, 12, 14 or 16 ft, beds, and power feed and 
compound rest. When desired, these are arranged for motor 
drive application. 

Sprep LatrHes.—Built with 12 in. swing, 55 and 72 in. beds 
and with plain bed, or with carriage and compound rest. Those 
with motor driven headstock (C) are equipped with General 
Electric motors of special design, 

Back KniFe LATHES.—Three styles,—No. 1% built in four 
sizes working 28, 36, 45 and 52 in. long; No. 2 in two sizes 
working 40 and 50 in. long, and No. 3 in two sizes working 
40 and 50 in. long. These machines are used for turning 
ballisters, chair rails, rungs, table legs, and a variety of other 
spindles. 

BENDING PRESSES.—For bending chair backs and other reg- 
ular curved work where the diameter is from 30 to 42 in. 
and the material not over 114 in. thick. 

BortnG MACHINES.—Double horizontal boring machines with 
radial attachment for boring holes in chair backs or other 
similar work, built in two sizes. Triple dowel boring machine 
for boring three dowel holes at once. Multiple boring machines 
for table leaf and similar work. Vertical three-spindle car 
borer. Double vertical chair borer. Bit mortising machine used 
for ordinary boring and cutting mortises. 

Dowel. MACHINES.—For turning dowels and rods from 3-16 
to 2 in. diameter, equipped with either hand or power feed. 

Saw BencHueEs.—Universal saw benches (J) for pattern mak- 
ing and similar work, carrying a cross cut and a rip saw and if 
desired a dado. head, and having a table tilting to 45 deg. to 
the right, a graduated sector in the table which enables the 
operator to cut any angle without figuring it out, and a rolling 
segment in the left hand table. Double saw bench (D) having 
both saws but without the tilting table, and arranged to re- 
ceive boring attachments. Rip saw tables built in two sizes, 
light and heavy. No. 2 combination saw benches with or with- 
out boring attachments and carrying dado heads. No. 1 saw 
bench—a variety saw bench—equipped with or without boring 
attachments and having a table tilting to 45 deg., and carry- 
ing a dado head or plain heads which will carry jointing, 
grooving and rabbiting bits. No. 0 saw bench made with sta- 
tionary or tilting table. Mitre saw bench (F) having graduated 
scales on the four corners for setting gauges to cut any angle 
up to 45 deg. in any direction, or arranged as a plain cut-off 
saw only. Clipper saw for cutting off the butt ends of floor- 
ing and similar work as it leaves the matcher. 


SHAPERS.—Three styles, No. 3, extra heavy with two spindles 
30 in. apart; No. 2% double spindle shaper (B) with spindles 
24 in. apart, built either with plain or bronze conical bear- 
ings, and equipped with an adjustable countershaft and an ad- 
justable guide stand; and No. 1 single spindle shaper with 
friction reverse countershaft. 





Such an array of product apparently contradicts the 
statement made earlier that this plant specializes, until 
it is remembered that it was also explained that the In- 
dividual workmen are kept on the same kind of work 
and under the same foreman, who has charge of building 
only one class of machine. It is practically as though 
there was a separate factory for each type of machine. 
This arrangement is possible because, while there may 
be certain sizes that are only occasionally made, each 
class-is always represented in the work in progress. 
This system of managing it is quite as much a credit to 
the American Wood Working Machinery Company as 
the factory itself. 

| eae ell dain 


Foundry Sand Conveying.—In the article on the 
above subject which appeared in The Iron Age last week 
a typographical error appeared in the sentence, “ The il- 
lustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, show the details of such a con- 
veyor, which consists of a trough for holding the material, 
surrounded by a steel frame on wheels, which carries 
hinged flights extending down into the trough.” The 
word “ surrounded ”’ should have been “ surmounted.” It 
was also a mistake to say that the gate mechanism in the 
installation in the Atha Steel Casting Company’s foundry 
was like that indicated in Figs, 1 and 2. As a matter of 
fact, it is a modification of the Link-Belt Company’s 
undercut gate, and is so made as to deflect the sand from 
the delivery point. 

—_——_—_——.@--————___—_. 

The hi,shest point in Texas has been found by the 
United States Geological Survey to be located in the 
Guadalupe Range in the northern part of El Paso County, 
not far from the New Mexican boundary line. The ele- 
vation is 8690 ft. above the seavand the peak is signifi- 
cantly called E] Capitan by the Mexicans. 
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A Northern Electric Hoist. 


Wherever it is possible or convenient to use a hand 
chain block, the type C electric hoist made by the North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., can be used, as 
it is practically an ordinary hand chain block adapted 
for motor drive. The hoist here illustrated is a redesign 
of the original C type placed on the market three years 
ago, in which the distance between the suspension and 
lifting hooks has been reduced to obtain higher lifts 
under low ceilings; it is also made for either direct or 
alternating current. 

Being equipped with a crane motor and standard 
controller capable of wide range of control and ample 
resistance, the hoist can be operated at fast or slow 
speed, ranging from five to ten times the speed of a hand 
operated hoist. To provide for the severer service to 
which the power hoists are naturally subjected they are 
built about double the size and strength of hand hoists 
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The Redesigned Type.C Electric Chain Hoist Made by the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


of like capacity. As compared with some drum hoists, it 
has the advantage of suspension by a single hook, which 
gives it a flexibility that enables it to sustain a side pull 
without pulling the chain out of the sprocket groove. 

A direct drive through a set of cut spur gears com- 
pactly arranged affords ample power, and wear is re- 
duced to a minimum by running the principal gears in 
cil. The hoist is recommended for moderate service, 
especially in boiler shops, machine shops, over tools, in 
warehouse service, and in some kinds of foundry work. 
It is supplied with a brake of automatic disk type and 
can be equipped with motors of any standard make. 
These hoists are made in capacities of from one to six 
tons, with standard hight of lift from 8 to 12 ft. 

The approximate dimensions of the 1, 2 and 3 ton 
hoists when equipped with direct current motors are 
20'S in. wide, 46 in. long and 2 ft. 8 in. minimum dis- 
tunce betwéen centers of hooks. For the 4, 5 and 6 ton 
hoists they are respectively, 24 in., 55 in. and 3 ft., except 
for the 6 ton, in which the least distance between hooks 
is & fi. 4 in. With alternating current motors the 
lengths and widths are increased, depending on the make 
of motor applied. 
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The American Foundrymen’s Association at Toronto. 


Molding Machines, Cost Systems, Automobile Cylinders, By-Product Coke and Other Topics 
Discussed—Working Exhibits of Foundry Appliances. 


The Toronto, Canada, meeting of June 8 to 12 was 
a climax in the convention history of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association. It was thought that going into an- 
other country, even but a little distance beyond the 
border and to a pleasant and accessible city, would cut 
down the attendance. On the contrary, a new record 
was reached, the registration on the last day mounting to 
1430, as against 1371 in 1907 at Philadelphia, which was 
considered a phenomenal figure. 

There was everywhere the expression of satisfaction 
with the arrangements at Toronto. Members and guests 
and exhibitors were well cared for; the city itself was 
an attraction, and the provision of a separate building at 
the Canadian Industrial Exhibition grounds, for the 
technical and business sessions, was a distinct improve- 
ment over the arrangement at other meetings where ma- 
chinery was exhibited. More persons heard the papers 
read and more took part in their discussion than at any 
preceding meeting. It is noteworthy, moreover, that the 
American Foundrymen’s Association conventions are now 
sought for as they have never been. Cincinnati is the 
meeting place for next year; Detroit is conceded to be in 
line for 1910, and Pittsburgh wanted the convention of that 
year, but will probably be satisfied to wait until 1911, 
while there is a possibility that a Western city, Denver, 
perhaps, will be visited before a return to Pittsburgh, 
which was the convention city of 1899. 

The grounds of the Canadian Exhibition were an ideal 
place for the convention, which has taken on much more 
the aspect of an exposition, now that the operation of 
molding machines and all other foundry equipment is 
made so prominent a feature. The Foundry Supply As- 
sociation, at a large expenditure of money, sets up these 
working exhibits and aids in defraying the general ex- 
pense of the convention and its entertainment features. 
The crowded aisles of the exhibit buiidings and the deeply 
interested and sharply observant groups of foundrymen 
surrounding every operated machine showed that these 
demonstrations are the chief magnets of the meeting. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The sessions for the reading of papers began Wednes- 
day morning in the Dairy Building, a circular structure 
with cement floor and the seats arranged to form an 
amphitheatre. The light cdmes through skylights in the 
center of the roof. 


At the outset a word is in place concerning the ex- 
cellent work of the presiding officer, Stanley G. Flagg, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. Mr. Flagg’s technical equipment 
made it easy for him to start discussion, and the free 
interchange of views secured on several of the papers 
was due largely to the good initiative of the president. 
The traditions of the association do not permit it, but it 
was suggested at the meeting that when so excellent an 
executive is secured and one with progressive ideas as 
to the province of the association, much might be gained 
by keeping him in office two or three years. 


Automobile Cylinder Work. 

Secretary Moldenke read the paper on “ The Produc- 
tion of Automobile Cylinders,” by L. N. Perrault, man- 
ager of the Waterbury Casting Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. It is given elsewhere in this issue. 

E. H. Mumford said that he had no idea of the care 
used in the preparation of cores and molds for automo- 
bile cylinder work until he had specially looked into the 
matter. He recalled being shown a core that had just 
been used in such work and wondered at the foundry 
superintendent breaking it in pieces. The fact that it had 
a very small pit on one side ruined it for gas engine pur- 
poses, though this would not have prevented its re-use in 
ordinary work. ‘ 

J. J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., referred to the pickling of automobile cylinders as 


having advantages and disadvantages. If the core sand 
is not all out of the water chamber, which it is impossible 
tu ascertain without breaking up the casting, the pickle 
will harden the sand and later treatment will not remove 
it. Tumbling will jar it out, however, where there has 
been no pickling, particularly if the tumbler has been 
packed by an expert, in which case cleaner cylinders can 
be got than by pickling. The speaker had noticed varia- 
tions in the analysis of automobile cylinders made in 
France from those of cylinders made in the United States. 
He had had a number of analyses made of French cylin- 
ders, the silicon ranging from 1.64 per cent. to 2.30 per 
cent., and the phosphorus from 1.20 per cent. to 1.70 per 
cent. A cylinder having the last named phosphorus con- 
tent would be weak and brittle and would not withstand 
much shock. In the United States the phosphorus in 
cylinder castings is considerably less, ranging from 0.30 
to 0.60 per cent., while silicon runs from 1.50 per cent. to 
3.00 per cent., with manganese from 0.50 to 0.90 per cent, 
In sulphur the French and American castings run about 
the same, though the latter are usually a trifle lower. 
Analyses of French cylinders had shown 0.09, 0.10 and 
0.11 in sulphur. In reply to questions, Mr. Wilson said 
that he had used manganese for cylinder castings, some- 
times introducing it into the ladle and sometimes in the 
cupola. He preferred buying pig iron with sufficiently 
high manganese to introducing the manganese separately 
into the cupola mixture or into the ladle. It was sug- 
gested by a member that it would be difficult to secure 
sufficient strength in cylinders of thin section carrying 
as high sulphur and phosphorus as the French cylinders ; 
in reply it was said that French cylinders are not sub- 
jected to the same shock as American. 


The Chemistry of Cylinder Mixtures. 


W. A. Jenkins, Oldsmobile Company, Lansing, Mich., 
presented the analyses of 12 automobile cylinders, one 
of which, No. 3, was made in France and the others in 
the United States. These analyses as published in an 
automobile trade journal are as follows: 


Tensile 
Total strength 

No. carbon. C.C. Mn. Ss. Si. Phos. Lb. 
1 3.35 1 43 .094 2.31 .05 22,360 
2 3.02 43 Py 4 .053 2.70 .463 18,970 
3 Fr. 3.47 .40 40 102 2.45 117 17,940 
4 3.34 10 .469 083 2.59 566 15,880 
5 3.04 08 22 10 2.55 .820 19,750 
6 3.24 .098 .385 111 2.67 433 23,936 
7 3.34 59 525 O84 2.30 807 22,900 
8 3.74 .65 .410 .083 1.60 53 18,460 
9 2.87 .028 .440 159 3.56 ed 3 25,030 
10 3.52 .624 476 .091 1.72 578 25,260 
11 3.91 .62 823 .068 1.67 444 21,330 
12 3.61 10 518 .093 1.38 .620 14,710 


In answer to a question Mr. Jenkins said there was no 
specification as to hardness, though in his opinion it is 
possible to get too soft iron for cylinder work in the 
effort to get castings that will machine readily. 


French aud American Practice Compared, 


F. W. Stickle, Hartford, Conn., who was on the pro- 
gramme, presented a verbal contribution. Analyses of 
the castings made in his shop, taken six months apart, 
showed the following: 


Total 
Carbon. C.C. Phos. Mn. Ss. Si. 
April, 1907..... 3.17 0.45 0.65 0.39 0.13 1.99 
October, 1907... 3.34 0.76 0.70 0.39 0.09 1.89 


No tensile tests are made, but all test bars are broken 
transversely. The aim is to get iron with the greatest 
elastic limit, since the withstanding of shock is an impor- 
tant factor. Iron with high tensile strength is not 
adapted to such usage. With a 1-in. test bar, 12 in. be- 
tween supports, cast iron of the above analyses showed 
3800 Ib., breaking strength with deflection of 0.15 in. The 
speaker gave the following analysis of a French cylinder 
used on a Mercedes car, the principal difference from his 
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own cylinders being in the higher phosphorus: Total car- 
bon, 3.56; combined carbon, 0.10; phosphorus, 0.83; man- 
ganese, 0.60; sulphur, 0.09; silicon, 2:29. The higher 
phosphorus content in the French cylinders Mr, Stickle 
considered to be a great detriment. Apparently straight 
pig iron of one grade had been used, and there was not a 
mixture of irons as in this country. The trouble the 
foundryman has with this automobile work is to get iron 
that will run well between the cores and at the same time 
give a sound, strong casting. If an automobile manufac- 
turer finds in such a casting a hole as big as a pin head 
he sends it to the scrap heap. The speaker had exam- 
ined foreign cylinders that would never get through the 
inspection rooms of the automobile manufacturers of the 
United States. Formerly at the plant the speaker repre- 
sents, rings and cylinders were made from different irons, 
but now the same mixture is generally used. The aim is 
to get the cores out thoroughly before pickling the cylin- 
ders, as it is found that cores get pasty in this operation. 
It was hard to get a mixture that would free itself, though 
success has now been attained in this regard. 

A question came up as to the ratio of the transverse 
and tensile strength of cylinder test bars, and the speaker 
answered that it was about 1 to 9. The statement of A. 
E. Outerbridge, Jr., that usually the ratio between trans- 
verse and tensile strength of cast iron is between 1 to 8 
and 1 to 10, was referred to, and W. J. Spencer, Phila- 
delphia, said that he more often found it 8 than 10. A 
member, referring to Mr. Stickle’s report of 3800-lb. 
transverse strength, said that he himself had not been 
able to get more than 2800 Ib. from test bars of prac- 
tically the same analyses as those Mr, Stickle had given. 


Molding Machines, 


E. H. Mumford, Philadelphia, was on the programme 
to open the discussion on “ Molding Machines,’ and he 
did this by presenting the following questions: 

1. Is there anything by which to appraise a molding machine 
other than the ratio of value of castings produced to cost of 
production ? 

2. When do portable molding machines pay better than sta- 
tionary machines? Why? 

3. When do stationary molding machines pay better than 
portable machines? Why? 

4. What part of the work of machine molding is getting sand 
to machines and getting the molds off the machines to the floor 
(a) in hand rammed or portable machines? and (b) in power 
rammed or stationary machines? 


5. What increase of output is afforded stationary machines 
by power sand supply over that when sand is shoveled from 
the heap? 

6. What increase of output is afforded stationary machines 
by immediate disposal of mold parts, so that the operator does 
not have to set and close his own work on the floor? 

7. What does power sand supply cost per machine? 

8. What does off-bearing of molds by off-bearers or power 
mold tables cost? 

9. What is the limit of depth and the size of flask at which 
power ramming by pressure ceases to pay? 

10. What is the limit of depth and weight of mold at which 
jolt ramming ceases to pay? 

Mr. Mumford read a letter from one who had had 
considerable experience with molding machines and who 
considered that progress with them had been slow. Had 
they been introduced as aids to molding and not purely 
as machines, the writer thought greater results might 
have been reached by this time. He took the view that 
too much had been expected from the machine itself, and 
said that the sooner the idea was eliminated that any 
laborer can take a molding machine and produce better 
castings than a molder, and that in a short time, the bet- 
ter for the future of the machine. 

Prefacing his remarks by saying that he had intro- 
duced the questions read for the purpose of drawing out 
the views of others, Mr. Mumford asked whether there 
is not a commercial basis on which the molding machine 
may be better operated by a molder than by untrained 
labor. The question of the labor ethics of the molding 
machine is a very important one. The manufacturer 
often says, “ Will my molders stand for it if I put in the 
machine?” and thus the question comes up, how can a 
basis be arranged by which the foundrymen in introduc- 
ing machines will give the molder a square deal and vice 
versa? Mr. Mumford suggested that it might even be 
possible to give the molder operator some share in the 
profits of the molding machine. 
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A very general interchange of views followed. The 
point was brought out by one speaker that the present 
more tolerant attitude of the molder toward the machine 
simply resulted from the success attained with the ma- 
chine in spite of the molder’s long unwillingness to use 
it. On the other hand it was argued that if the molder 
is now willing to meet the manufacturer half way and to 
give the molding machine a square deal, this is the time 
to make an arrangement with him. The question was 
asked what other advantages than his skill in pouring 
are to be obtained by employing the molder on machines. 
Mr. Mumford replied that on small castings there is prob- 
ably no other advantage, but that on large and more in- 
tricate castings the differentiation of the ramming of 
various parts of the mold gives place for the skill of the 
molder. A Canadian member said that the nub of the 
whole question was limitation of output. This, he felt, 
could never be submitted to; but if the molder were will- 
ing to take off the limitation of product, then perhaps the 
foundrymen might be willing to consider him as a ma- 
chine operator. 

S. C. Gale, Pennsylvania Malleable Company, Pitts- 
burgh, believed that if the molder would take hold of ma- 
chine work with the same spirit that he showed in hand 
work there would be a very much smaller contribution to 
the scrap heap. The difficulty he had encountered after 
every effort to adjust machine work on a fair basis 
and to distribute the tasks of setting cores, tempering 
sand, &¢c., and using picked men, was that when the 
molders reached on the machine the same output that 
they had formerly regarded as a day’s work with hand 
labor they thought their day’s work finished. 

G. S. Custer, Hamilton, Ohio, remarked that the 
pouring of the molds was an important factor in con- 
nection with machine work. A man cannot be expected 
to make 300 molds a day on a machine, then pour the 
molds and shake out. It is a physical impossibility. 
Where a man performs the variety of operations above 
referred to he should have more pay than for perform- 
ing one. When a machine operator becomes thoroughly 
broken in to that work, it will be found that he will 
prefer a hand job to the machine job, and this is natural. 
The speaker emphasized the point that it should be made 
an object to a man to take hold of the machine and work 
up to the large outputs expected from its use. 

Abram C. Mott, Abram Cox Stove Company, Phila- 
delphia, said he had been much struck with the way in 
which the molding machine absolutely did away with the 
molder’s duty. The drawing of the pattern by a machine 
represented the grand elimination of the molder’s work. 
He had noticed, however, that the molding machine men 
in demonstrating the capabilities of a machine, do not 
go to New York and hire a newly arrived immigrant to 
show the manufacturer what a handy man can do. As 
men become proficient on the machine as demonstrators 
they are advanced to $5, $6 and $7 a day. It is not sur- 
prising that the molder opposes taking up the machine at 
the same pay as before. The molding machine requires 
a molder. In teaching a handy man to operate a ma- 
chine you make a molder. It has been the history of all 
machine introduction that the operator receives more 
than his predecessor who worked by hand. The chauf- 
feur gets more than the coachman. It is reversing all 
history to attempt to introduce a machine at a decreased 
price for the operator. It has come to be the habit to 
fight over 5 cents on the price of work in the shop, while 
a cut of $1 by the selling department causes no comment. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The discussion on molding machines was resumed at 
the afternoon session, the first question raised being 
“What part of the work of machine molding is getting 
sand to the machine and getting the molds off the ma- 
chine to the floor?” No very definite data were brought 
out in answer. S. 8S. Knight told of an experience witb 
the molding of soil pipe tees. The actual molding oper- 
ation amounted to 50 per cent. of the cost. It was found 
in this particular work that it was impossible to get the 
sand to the machine and the molds away from the ma- 
chine and poured at anything like a fast enough rate to 
get the full capacity of the machine. 








Chairman Flagg called attention to the effect of the 
various operations connected with machine molding upon 
the character of the sand. Oftentimes the sand balls in 
a horizontal conveyor, the clay separating from the 
silica. Where machine operations are multiplied and a 
large number of men is involved the gain from machines 
is not so great as might be inferred from the result with 
a single machine. In this connection Dr. Moldenke re- 
marked that in German foundries much is being done of 
late in the direction of sand handling economies. Very 
soon much data should be available from Germany on 
this subject. 

Lazard Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio, was asked to speak of 
the molding machine from the standpoint of a stove 
manufacturer. He said that if he could make dividends 
for his stockholders by making stoves on the floor he 
would have nothing to do with the molding machine. 
He could not say that his company had thus far done 
itself a great deal of good by introducing the machine; 
yet it had done something in aiding a scientific movement 
that in the end will be of general benefit. Ultimately the 
chief beneficiary of the molding machine will be the 
molder himself. The day may come when the skilled 
molder will direct the machine operations of others not 
his equals in skill. With from 250 to 500 pieces in a 
stove the application of the machine to that industry has 
special problems, and the case is not nearly so clear as 
with work on single pieces like tees, where there are 
many to make and all are alike. There has never been a 
time when a man who took up the operation of the ma- 
chine did not earn more money than when he worked by 
hand. Moreover, it is absurd to think that when we have 
made a smart machine workman we are ever afterward 
going to deal with him entirely apart from organizations 
which from their standpoint are seeking the same things 
for their members as manufacturers are seeking when 
they come together in associations. 


The Prevention of Foundry Accidents. 


After the secretary had given a synopsis of the paper 
of W. M. Carr on “ Annealing Steel Castings,” published 
in The Iron Age of June 11, page 1871, and of the paper 
by H. E. Diller, Chicago, on “ Specifications for Castings 
to be Machined,’ Thomas D. West read a brief paper 
on “ The Prevention of Accidents in the Foundry.” He 
stimmarized the chief causes of such accidents, the diffi- 
culty of securing proper care on the part of operatives 
and the necessity of improving the shop organization in 
addition to the installation of proper safety devices. Mr. 
West spoke of the work of the Anti-Accident Association 
which he recently organized at Sharpsville, Pa., and sug- 
gested that the American Foundrymen’s Association in- 
vestigate the subject of accidents in foundries with a 
view to reducing their number and securing a more gen- 
eral observance of safety requirements. Acting on this 
suggestion the association at its Friday morning session 
authorized the appointment of a committee to take up this 
work. 

Coremaking. 

In a paper under the above title, A. M. Loudon, El- 
mira, N. Y., summarized his experience with a variety of 
cores, giving their composition and the proportions of old 
and new sand and binder. 

Titanium in Cast Irov, 

Secretary Moldenke presented the results of his inves- 
tigation of the effect of ferrotitanium on cast iron, in a 
paper which is given in full elsewhere. Referring to his 
investigation of the effect of vanadium on cast iron, pre- 
sented a few months ago, the secretary noted a contrast 
in the action of vanadium and titanium. By the addition 
of a small percentage of the former the strength of white 
iron was increased 50 per cent., while with a similar 
addition to grey iron the strength was increased but 18 
per cent. With similar additions of titanium the above 
increases of strength were reversed—that is, with grey 
iron the increase was about one-half, and with white 
iron only about one-fifth. 

F. C. Everitt, Trenton, N. J., read a paper on “ Foun- 
dry Warehouse Methods,” to which more extended refer- 
ence will be made in a later issue. The secretary read by 
title the other papers on the programme of the afternoon, 
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including “‘Ferro Alloys in the Foundry,” by W. M. 
Saunders, Providence, R. I.; “ Pattern Making for the 
Specialty Shop,” by H. M. Lane, Cleveland; “ Oxy-Acety- 
lene Welding of Castings,’ by G, H. Taylor, Philadel- 
phia. 

The following Committee on Nomination of Officers 
was announced: H. E. Field, Pittsburgh; B. M. Shaw, 
Watertown, Mass.; Dr. E. E. Brown, Philadelphia; J. P. 
Golden, Columbus, Ga.; David Reid, Hamilton, Ont.. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


A paper on “Cupola Thermics,” by S. H. Stupakoff, 
Pittsburgh, was read by title in the absence of the writer. 
Secretary Moldenke, in the absence of V. B. Lamb, New 
Haven, Conn., who was on the programme to give some 
further data on “ Sandless Castings,” a subject he had 
presented at the convention of 1907, told of a trip to the 
foundry at which casting is being done in permanent 
molds, according to Mr. Lamb’s method. The product is 
brake shoes. Four M. C. B. brakeshoes per hour are 
cast in each mold. At present the molds are arranged 
in line on the floor. Later a circular table or some sim- 
ilar arrangement may be provided. The cost is $5 a ton 
less than with sand molds. The mixture contains 30 
per cent. pig iron and the balance is brakeshoe scrap. 
The silicon percentage is 2.25 in the casting. It is nec- 
essary to have more silicon than in sand cast brakeshoes, 
so that there may not be too heavy a chill. The anneal- 
ing of brakeshoes cast-in the manner described is an im- 
portant part of the process. One secret of success with 
permanent molds, it was said, is to get the mold almost 
as hot as the iron. This is done by discarding one or 
two castings from the first metal poured. It was sug- 
gested that foundrymen might find it quite worth while 
to give more attention to the use of permanent molds. 


Ira B. Lesh, Montreal, said that iron chillers should 
be of the same chemical composition as that of the metal 
poured into them. Another point is to keep the phos- 
phorus down. He believed that with proper annealing, 
in addition, the results would be such as to lead to a 
much larger use of permanent molds in the foundry. 
The speaker expressed some skepticism as to the wearing 
quality of a brakeshoe high enough in silicon to keep 
down the chilling effect. 


In the discussion following, the amount of experience 
brought out indicated a larger attempt to employ perma- 
nent molds than was generally supposed. One member 
told of the use of such molds for gear work without any 
warping of the molds. Another member, whose product 
is sash weights, spoke of uniformly unsatisfactory re- 
sults with chills. He considered the problem to be large- 
ly one of heat treatment. The possibilities of molds 
which would be good for a limited number of castings 
rather than an indefinite number, was spoken of, and 
David Reid referred to an experience of 10 years back, 
when several large castings were made from one loam 
wold. 

Improved Cupola Practice, 


A paper entitled, “ Chemical Reactions in Foundry 
Cupola Practice,” by Jules de Clercy, Montreal, was read 
by Louis H. Bacque, Montreal, who is connected with the 
J. de Clercy Company of that city. The Baillot cupola, 
which the above company manufactures, was shown in 
operation in the Machinery Building, and supplied molten 
iron for the pouring of molding machine molds. M. de 
Clerey’s paper, after discussing at length the reactions 
in the cupola, referred to the improved practice exem- 
plified in the Baillot cupola, and summarized the condi- 
tions most suitable for the proper operation of a cupola 
as follows: 


1. Distribute the blast through several rows of tuyeres, with 
a view to securing as complete and perfect a combustion as pos- 
sible of the carbon and of the combustible gases; keeping an 
even temperature throughout the entire melting zone and taking 
care to make the cross section of the upper tuyeres much smaller 
than that of the lower ones, so as to avoid sending an excess of 


air into the upper strata of the melting zone. 


2. See that the position of these tuyeres varies according 


to the nature of the fuel, according to its degree of average 
humidity and according to its size, always bearing in mind that 
any fuel will always act with regard to the blast in the same 
manner as if it were all composed of pieces of the smallest size 
it contains; also, that anthracite and dense cokes will have a 
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deoxidizing power considerably inferior to that of light porous 
cokes. 

3. It will always be advisable to mix in with the blast a 
stated amount of gases subject to bring deoxidized by carbon at 
a high temperature, such as steam or carbonic gas. This will 
prevent the temperatures becoming excessive at points where the 
combustion is most active, and so preclude the possibility of 
burning the iron; it will also transfer any excess of heat existing 
around the lower row of tuyeres, to the upper strata of the melt- 
ing zone, and in particular to that part of the fuel bed imme- 
diately in contact with the metal. As to the manner in which 
these auxiliary gases are to be procured, it is one of extreme 
simplicity, for all that is required is to draw them off from the 
upper part of the cupola itself, just beneath the level of the 
charging door where they are drawn off by means of an appa- 
ratus specially designed so as not to develop excessive tempera- 
tures in the blast piping. The result of this is to mix with the 
air of the blast, not only the carbonic gas resulting from the 
combustion of the coke and the steam coming from the humidity 
carried by the fuel, but also a portion of the carbon monoxide, 
which is just so much more fuel saved, as well as a certain 
amount of B.t.u’s. furnished by the apparent heat of all the gases. 

These processes and reactions were turned to practical use by 
A. Baillot, and so far the results obtained by him, both in Europe 
and in America, in the various applications he has made of 
them, have been highly satisfactory. As much as 13 lb. of iron 
have been turned out per pound of coke, bed included, and the 
iron has always been found to be of quite a superior quality. In 
fact, Mr. Baillot has realized in actual practice all the desirable 
advantages enumerated above and at the same time secured 
greater speed of melting and increased capacity of cupolas for a 
given size than was heretofore possible. 


The remainder of the morning session was given up 
to a discussion of the paper, Mr. Bacque answering va- 
rious questions propounded by members as to the theo- 
retical and actual results of the construction he had advo- 
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Secretary Moldenke referred briefly to the paper on 
“Shop Management,” by H. F. J. Porter, New York, the 
writer being absent. 

By-Product Coke in the Foundry. 

G. A. T. Long of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, 
presented a paper on “ By-Product Foundry Coke,” from 
which the following extracts are taken: 


I claim to-day that by-product foundry coke, such as is pro- 
duced at the plants named [at Syracuse, Detroit, Chicago and 
Milwaukee] will give better results with all kinds of iron melted 
in a cupola, let it be for stove plate, machinery or car wheels, 
high or low carbon irons. Car wheels require more coke to melt 
than stove plate or machinery, owing to the use of low carbon 
irons, and more carbon has to be supplied to the metal, as a mix- 
ture going into the cupola is 3.20 in total carbon, and a wheel 
should contain 3.50 to 3.55 total carbon. The difference must 
be supplied from the carbon in the coke. Therefore the higher 
carbon in the coke the less fuel it takes to melt the metal and the 
better the casting. For instance, I was called a short time ago 
to investigate a little trouble they were having at a certain 
plant in the West. On reaching the plant I found they were 
using the same iron right along, had not got any new iron in 
five months, and knew the analysis of every car on the ground. 
They were using 6000 lb. of iron to each charge and 720 lb. of 
coke, before their iron would be fluid enough to run their cast- 
ings; but their trouble was in their machine shop. They were 
using a Connellsville coke which stood 0.98 per cent. sulphur, 
83 per cent. fixed carbon, 13 per cent. ash. While I was there 
they received a car of by-product foundry coke, which ran 0.54 
sulphur, 91 fixed carbon, 7.23 ash. After starting this coke 
going I had to cut down, after the bed charge, to 600 lb. to each 
charge of 6000 lb. of iron; also increased the scrap 15 per cent., 
which made stronger castings and remedied all the trouble in the 
machine shop. In this case the charge of 720 lb. of Connellsville 
coke contained 7.05 lb. of sulphur and 597 lb. of carbon, while 
the charge of 600 lb. of by-product coke contained 3.84 lb. of 
sulphur and 546 lb. of carbon—approximately half the sulphur 
and only 50 Ib. less of fixed carbon, although using 120 Ib. of 
coke less per charge. 

Mr. Long, in reply to a question as to the burden 
carrying quality of by-product coke, referred to a cupola 
in which the charging door was 33 ft. from the bottom. 
By-product coke was used, and had carried 148 tons of 
iron in 9 hr. To the question, “ Why does by-product 
coke run into slag more than beehive coke?” he replied, 
“Tt doesn’t.” 

A Chicago foundryman testified to the good results 
secured with by-product coke. His firm found that it 
saved time and coke. On a 15-ton heat he had saved from 
25 to 45 min. 

Foundry Waste, 


Harrington Emerson, New York, addressed the meet- 


ing on the above subject, citing many examples of loss in 
foundry operations which had come under his observa- 
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tion. These were shown to be due to the lack of a proper 
cost system, to badly designed castings, to the perform- 
ance of unnecessary work, to hard iron, to inefficiency 
in cupola charging and operation, to curtailment of out- 
put, to disagreements between employer and employee. 
The speaker laid emphasis upon efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the foundry, and laid it down as a principle of 
general application that the lower the manufacturing cost 
the higher are individual earnings. 
Foundry Cost Systems, 

The secretary presented the report of the association’s 
Cost Committee, of which Kenneth Falconer, Montreal, 
is chairman. It was accompanied by a cost chart pre- 
pared for the committee by Harrington Emerson, one of 
its members. Following the presentation of the report 
BE. M. Taylor, New York, a member of the committee, read 
a paper entitled “ The Development of a Cost System for 
the Foundry.” The committee’s report and Mr, Taylor’s 
paper will be presented in a later issue of The Iron Age. 

P. Kreuzpointner, Altoona, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education, presented a progress re- 
port, and explained some lantern slides illustrative of 
apprenticeship conditions in Germany 40 and 50 years 
ago. Mr. Kreuzpointner referred to the interest taken by 
public school authorities in Canada and the United 
States in the matter of industrial training. He also pre- 
sented a resolution expressing the association’s apprecia- 
tion of such interest and of the efforts of educators to 
solve the problem of adapting the public schools to the 
new industrial conditions. 

The secretary showed a number of interesting lan- 
tern slides illustrating the manufacture of coke as car- 
ried on at various plants he had visited in connection 
with his work for the United States Geological Survey. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

The closing session of the association was held Fri- 
day morning at 10.30 o’clock. Routine business was 
transacted. A resolution was adopted indorsing the pro- 
posed elimination of numbers in designating the grade 
of pig iron under the present form of contracts, and fa- 
voring chemical analysis alone as a basis of purchases of 
iron. It was also requested that the American Society 
for Testing Materials concur in this resolution. 

Votes of thanks were extended the various officers for 
their services during the past year, and to the Toronto 
committees for their entertainment. 

New Officers, 

The Nominating Committee presented the names of 
the following persons for election to office for the coming 
year. They were unanimously chosen: 

President, L. L. Anthes, Toronto Foundry Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Vice-Presidents: First District—F. B. Farnsworth, 
McLagon Foundry Company, New Haven, Conn.; Second 
District—William H. Parry, National Meter Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Third District—H. E. Field, Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fourth District—J. W. 
Jeffrey, Ohio Malleable Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
Fifth District—S. T. Johnston, 8S. Obermayer Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sixth District—T. W. Sheriffs, Sheriffs 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Seventh District—J. W. 
Kissick, Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Eighth 
District—R. J. Cluff, King Radiator Company, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watch- 
ung, N. J. 

Representatives from Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling, W. Va., presented petitions for the next 
convention of the association. On motion Cincinnati was 
recommended to the Executive Committee as the meeting 
place in 1909. The convention then adjourned. 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS. 


The Foundry Supply Association. 

The business meeting of the Foundry Supply Asso- 
ciation was held at the King Edward Hotel, Thursday 
evening, June 11, when the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, H. M. Lane, was received. At this meeting it was 
decided to continue the exhibition during Saturday, for 
the convenience of those who had not had an opportunity 








to go over it thoroughly. The following officers were 
elected : 

President, I’. N. Perkins, Arcade Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, I. 

Vice-Presidents: John Hill, Hill & Griffiths Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E. J. Woodison, Detroit Foundry Sup- 
ply Company, Detroit, Mich.; T. W. Pangborn, Thomas 
W. Pangborn Company, New York; George H. Wads- 
worth, Falls Rivet & Machine Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

Secretary, H. M. Lane, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer, J. S. McCormick, J. S. McCormick Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trustees: J. S. Rayner, Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. S. Smith, J. D. Smith Foundry 
Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio; A. D. Backert, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; E. H. Mumford, E. H. Mumford Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Whiting, Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, Harvey, III. 

The proposal to draw up a new constitution was 
taken up, and a committee will be appointed to take 
charge of the matter. Consideration has been given in- 
formally to the establishment of a credit department of 
the association. 


The Brass Founders’ Sessions 


‘The American Brass Founders’ Association convened 
in its final business session Friday morning at 10.30. C. 
J. Caley, presiding. The committee having in charge the 
preparation of a new constitution, to broaden the scope 
of the association work, presented its report, which was 
adopted as read. There was some informal discussion 
of a proposal to change the name of the association, but 
no action was taken. From the beginning the scope of 
the organization has been greater than its name indi- 
eates, rolling mills, electroplating works and all having 
to do with the non-ferrous metals, being included. The 
election of officers for the following year ensued, the 
Nominating Committee presenting the names of the fol- 
lowing persons, who were unanimously elected : 

President, Charles J. Caley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 

Secretary, W. M. Corse, Detroit Lubricator Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer, John H. Sheeler, Sheeler-Hempsher Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents: New England—Wm. R. Webster, 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; Walter 
C. Allen, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. ; 
A. H. Warner, E. Stebbins Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Mass.; New York and New Jersey—W. L. Abate, Nathan 
Mfg. Company, New York; Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware—Thomas Evans, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Central States—Charles B. Bohn, 
Allyne Brass Foundry, Detroit, Mich.; Western States— 
J. N. Gamble, Western Tube Company, Kewanee, III. ; 
Northwestern States—W. D. Allen, W. D. Allen Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Southern States—J. Cessna 
Sharpe, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Quebec, Canada—Alexander 
Mitchell, Robert Mitchell & Co., Montreal; Ontario, Can- 
ada—N. K. B. Patch, Lumen Bearing Company, Toronto 
Junction. 

The report of the treasurer showed receipts in the past 
year of $725 and disbursements of $479.86, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $245.14. The secretary reported 
that the present membership is 145, representing 18 
States and Territories and Canada. 

President Caley announced that an effort would be 
made to hold joint sessions of the Brass Founders’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Foundrymen’s Association in 
1909 as the members of both organizations are interested 
in general foundry practice, and in discussions bearing on 
the operations of both the brass and iron foundry. 

Separate sessions for the consideration of papers were 
held by the American Brass Founders’ Association on 
Wednesday forenoon, Thursday morning and Thursday 
afternoon. The following papers were presented and dis- 
cussed at these sessions: 








“The Blectro-Chemical Cleaning of Metals and Its Applica- 
tion to Commercial Uses,” by Chas. H. Proctor, Arlington, N. J. 

“How to Use Membership Privileges in This Association,” by 
Andrew M. Fairlie, Copperhill, Tenn. 
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“The Outside Versus the Inside Man,” by W. A. Porter, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

“The Efficiency of Brass Melting Furnaces,” by F. A. Cole- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Value of Liquid Fuel in Brass Foundry Practice,” by 
W. N. Best, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Oil as Fuel,” by W. S. Quigley, New York. 

**Commercial Insulation,” by F. H. Dimock, New York. 

“Prolonging the Life of a Crucible,” by Dudley A. Johnson, 
Chicago, Il. 

“The Metallurgy of the Bronze Age in Europe,” by W. M. 
Corse, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Relation Between the Physical and Chemical Char- 
acters of Molding Sands,”’ by Dr. Heinrich Ries, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Quality Versus Quantity,’ by J. N. Gamble, Kewanee, III. 


Associated Foundry Foremen. 


The annual meeting of the Associated Foundry Fore- 
men was held in the Process Building at the exhibition 
grounds, Monday evening, June 8. In the absence of the 
president, J. F. Webb, Davenport, Iowa, Vice-President 
W. S. McQuillan, Warren, Pa., presided. In his opening 
remarks he laid emphasis on the fact that the objects of 
the association are purely educational. 

The secretary, F. C. Everitt, Trenton, N. J., reported 
that the finances of the association are in better condition 
than in previous years and that with a present member- 
ship of 469 the association made a gain of 99 in the year. 
A number of changes in the constitution were adopted by 
the meeting, these relating particularly to the method of 
electing officers. The committee on the publication of an 
association paper reported that the efforts in this direc- 
tion had not been successful and it was recommended 
that nothing further be done about the matter. Reports 
were presented from local associations, some of which 
were said to be quite active, while others are not flour- 
ishing. The associations at Chicago and Cincinnati were 
reported in a very live condition. The matter of a closer 
affiliation of the American Foundrymen’s Association, the 
American Brass Founders’ Association, the Foundry Sup- 
ply Association and the Associated Foundry Foremen 
came up and statements were made by Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke, H. M. Lane and L. L. Anthes. A committee was 
appointed to confer in the coming year with the Execu- 
tive Committees of the other three associations so that 
a mutally agreeable plan of action might be adopted. 
This committee consisted of A. W. Loudon, Elmira, N. Y.; 
W. A. Perrine, Philadelphia; H. J. Holmes, Cincinnati ; 
E. W. Smith, Chicago, and F. C, Everitt, Trenton, N. J. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: 

President, W. S. McQuillan, Warren, Pa. 

First Vice-President, J. Gaffney, Toronto. 

Second Vice-President, Eugene W. Smith, Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Hoyt, instructor in foundry 
practice at Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

District Vice-Presidents: W. F. Grunau, Erie, Pa.; 
Henry Biegel, Milwaukee; E. W. Smith, Chicago; D. C. 
Wilson, New York; W. A. Keller, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. 
A. Olsen, Cleveland, O.; W. A. Perrine, Philadelphia ; 
David Reid, Hamilton, Ont.; John Logan, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; M. J. Walsh, Montreal, Que.; J. F. Webb, Daven- 
port, Iowa, representing the Tri-City Association of Rock 
Island, Moline and Davenport. 

Mr. Webb, the retiring president, was made an hon- 
orary member of the association. Mr. Everitt, after a 
number of years of able and energetic work for the asso- 
ciation, felt compelled to give up the secretaryship. As 
an expression of their gratitude the members presented 
him with a purse containing $150 in gold. 


NOTES. 

It is interesting to see the appearance at the A. F. A. 
conventions of a second generation of foundrymen. 
Among those in attendance at Toronto, whose fathers are 
now, or have been, active members of the association, were 
the following: Ralph H. West, West Steel & Iron Casting 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; A. E, Pfahler, Model Heating 
Company, Philadelphia; Abram C. Mott, Jr., Abram Cox 
Stove Company, Philadelphia; Emmet Dwyer, Michigan 
Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Stanley G. Flagg, 34d, 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, and the younger 
Walker of the Erie Malleable Iron Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Japan had five representatives at the convention: Y. 
I. Kawa, T. Kaishimar and K. Kaishimar of the Tobata 
Foundry Company, Tobata, Fukuokaken, and B. Naka- 
gawa and L. Hayashi of the Army Arsenal at Tokio, Ja- 
pan. 

The entertainment features were elaborate. First 
came the reception to the delegates and their wives given 
by the Mayor, City Council and other officials at To- 
ronto’s beautiful City Hall Tuesday evening. There was 
a steamer ride on Lake Ontario Wednesday morn- 
ing, a trolley ride to Scarboro Beach Thursday even- 
ing and a smoker Friday evening. The ladies were 
entertained by trolley and automobile rides and shop- 
ping excursions, and on Friday evening by a theatre party. 

The following committee, representing the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers attended the conven- 
tion and spent much time in investigating the adaptabil- 
ity of the molding machine to stove plate work: Grange 
Sard (chairman), Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Philip Will, Sill Stove Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Fredk. 
Sattler, Belleville Stove Company, Belleville, Ill.; B. M. 
Shaw, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Watertown, Mass. ; 
Lazard Kahn, Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 





THE EXHIBITS. 


The exhibits of the members of the Foundry Supply <As- 
sociation numbered 67, as compared with 70 at Philadelphia 
last year. Operating exhibits, requiring power, were lo- 
cated in Machinery Hall, while all others were shown in the 
Process Building. ‘The exhibitors had adequate room for 
their displays, which in some cases were more elaborate than 
heretofore. In Machinery Hall power was furnished by a 
125-hp. Evans engine, which also operated generators for 
electric power. Compressed air at SO lb. pressure was fur- 
nished by a compressor of the Canadian Pneumatic Tool 
Company. The molding machine exhibits were of particular 
interest to the foundrymen, while the Baillot cupola, which 
Was operated daily, also came in for a large share of atten- 
tion. The various displays are described below: 


J. W. PAXson COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: A Paxson rock- 
over molding machine operating on stove fronts; a Paxson- 
Sawyer metal separator; portable air power sifting machine, with 
interchangeable sieve; aluminum snap flasks; air or steam power 
core machine of the plunger type, making cores from % to 3 in. 
diameter; No. 3 Paxson fan blower; vibrators for brass molding 
tubs; iron, steel and brass castings, cleaned by Paxson-Warren 
sand blast machine; Paxson parting compound and miscellaneous 
supplies and tools. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.: Plum- 
bago crucibles, retorts, brazing crucibles, phosphorizers and spe- 
cial shapes; also a number of “ old soldiers ’—pots long in serv- 
ice and such as had been damaged by improper handling; stop- 
pers, nozzles and graphite facing. “s 

OSBORN MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: General foundry 
supplies, molders’ tools, brushes, etc.; also the Economy wire 
wheel for cleaning steel castings. 

MERRICK FOUNDRY SUPPLY COMPANY, Toronto, Can.: The 
Hauck oil burner. Kerosene or crude oil used as fuel. Practical 
demonstration of skin drying molds and ladles, as well as braz- 
ing operations. 

W. W. Sty MFc. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Exhaust tumb- 
ling barrels, cinder mill and iron separator, dust arresting sys- 
tem and pattern gear cutting machine. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y.: Centrifugal 
air compressor driven by 50-hp. Curtis steam turbine. 

KROESCHELL BROTHERS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Kroeschell- 
Schwartz gyrating flame crucible furnace, for gas or oil. 

CALUMET ENGINEERING WorKS, Harvey, Ill.: Model Calumet 
cupola, showing shel] extending outside of wind box ; turntables, 
Calumet air hoist. 

HOLLAND LINSEED ON. COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Core oils. 

MITCHELL-PARKS MFG. COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: No. 2 
gravity molding machine, taking in flasks 28 x 44 in. up to 44 in. 
square, working on machinery castings, grate bars, etc.; portable 
gravity molding machine, molding cope and drag; combination 
jar and squeezing machine, operating on stove work 12 x 18 x 6 
in. deep. Castings being poured daily with iron from Baillot 
cupola 

E. H. MuMForD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Plain power 
ramming molding machines in operation; power ramming split 
pattern machines ; Bonvillain & Ronceray sand mill in operation ; 
hydraulic rollover molding machine, 22 x 32 in. flasks, 13 in. 
draft, with pump and accumulator and pattern making demon- 
stration; vibrators, stripping plates, &c. 

ARCADE MFG. COMPANY, Freeport, Ill.: No. 1 automatic power 
driven molding machine for light work, with sand elevator and 
dropping attachment; No. 3 modern machine, double table, cope 
on one side and drags on the other; modern machine, 16 x 24 
in. flasks, cope and drag work, with a lifting range of 7 in.; 
modern rockover for deep work, 12 in. lift, double stand 24 in. 
table: modern rockover for shallow work; castings shown rang- 
ing from plow shares to extremely light gated work in brass 
and iron. 
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H. E. PripMore, Chicago, Ill.: Rockover molding machines, 
rockover drop machines, stripping plate machines, small 16-in. 
rockover drop machine. The larger machine was on heavy pipe 
fitting work. 

STANDARD SAND & MACHINE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Spe- 
cial mixing screening, elevating and conveying machinery, in- 
cluding a continuous batch mixer, motor driven adjustable 
screen, portable motor driven pulverizer; centrifugal sand pul- 
verizer and continuous loam sand mixer. 

E. KILLING MOLDING MACHINE COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: 
Rollover straight molding machine, two 18 x 18 stripping plate 
machines operating on implement work; rollout molding machine 
on plow wheels; universal sand table, with direct connected 
motor; automatic steel flasks; steel jackets for snap flask 
work. 

BERKSHIRE MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Berkshire A 
molding machine, taking a flask up to 14 x 22 in., with sand con- 
veyor and rotary riddle operating on an assorted work in 14 x 18 
flask; variety of sample castings, showing work done on the 
machine. 

HAWLEY DOWN DRAFT FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Haw- 
ley-Schwartz melting furnaces—No. 1, class A, 32 in.; No. 3, 
class D, 60 in.; No. 5, class D, 90 in.; No. 2, class D, 42 in.; 
castings made with metal from Hawley-Schwartz furnaces in 
steel, brass, bronze, semi-steel, copper, aluminum and malleable 
iron, 

TABOR MFG. COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Two 10-in. power 
ramming molding machines, one molding souvenir ash tray; one 
14 x 16 split pattern machine; one 30—S8-in. power rollover 
hinge machine, having flask 29 x 48 in. weighing 600 Ilb.; 
one 18—S-in. hinge machine molding segment of Tupper grate 
bar. 7 . 

CANADIAN PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY, Montreal, Can.: A 
line of pneumatic tools, including sand rammers, riddles, chip- 
ping hammers, pneumatic drills, &c. 

HERMAN PNEUMATIC MACHINE COMPANY, Zelionople, Pa.: 
Class B jar molding machine, taking in flask 24 x 45 in.; model 
of class B, bumper jar machine for heavy copes and drags, oper- 
ated with 8 x 8 in. flask on cross screw work. 


In a temporary building, outside Machinery Hall, several 
working exhibits were placed. The Baillot cupola and Steele- 
Harvey melting furnaces furnished iron and brass respective- 
ly for pouring molds, which were made in demonstration. 
A molder’s floor was laid out and snap flask work with spe- 
cial equipment was demonstrated. The oven for drying cores 
and the tumbling barrels used in this connection were part 
of the exhibit of the J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The exhibitors were the following: : 


MONARCH ENGINEERING & MFG. COMPANY, Balitmore, Md.: 
No. 60 tilting oil melting furnace using crucible: No. 60 non- 
tilting melting furnace; No. 125 nontilting furnace; special Bab 
bitt melting pot; a ladle heater and rivet furnace or tempering 
forge; No. 6 Monarch blower. The tilting furnace poured red 
brass daily for souvenirs and general castings. 

DOMINION IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Sydney, N. 8.: Domin- 
ion and disk brands of pig iron used in demonstrating the Baillot 
cupola. 

BAILLOT CUPOLA AND GAS REGENERATING SYSTEM, JULES 
De CLeRCY, Montreal, Can.: The cupola was of the smallest 
type made, 26 in. in diameter at the bottom and 21 in. at the 
charging door; capacity, 2% tons per hour. Each afternoon a 
heat was taken off to pour various molding machine castings 
The regenerative principle of the cupola is that the gases are 
taken from the region of the charging door and returned to the 
tuyere zone, resulting in a material raising of the temperature 
of the blast in the center of the charge. The danger from sparks 
is also considerably lessened. 

J. D. SMITH FOUNDRY SUPPLY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Roller door and combination core oven in operation, drying cores 
for molds poured in brass or iron. In 84 hours’ continuous run, 
which included heating up, coke consumption was 440 lb. Rid- 
dling machinery, tumbling barrels and the Smith injector sand 
blast cleaning apparatus were shown in operation. 


The Process Bulldiug. 


In the Process Building firms not operating any portion 
of their display by steam or electric power made their ex- 
hibits. In this building were the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association and the Foundry Supply 
Association. The registration desk was located at the prin- 
cipal entrance. Among the exhibits were the following: 


“THE Big THREE” (Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, 
Harvey, Ill.; S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Domin- 
ion Foundry Supply Company, Montreal, Que.) : Overhead tram- 
way systems, air hoists, electrical and mechanical brake mechan- 
ism and geared ladles; facings, partings and general foundry 
supplies ; photographs of foundry installations. 

JONATHAN BARTLEY CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J.: Dis- 
tributed literature in connection with their new plant. Will be 
ready to furnish plumbago crucibles for all classes of work early 
in the fall. 

ROBESON PROCESS COMPANY, Au Sable Forks, N. Y.: Kest 
room, with exhibits of raw materials used in the manufacture 
of Glutrin. 

FRANCIS Hype & Co., Montreal, Que.: Foundry supplies: 
Blodgett’s core oven; crucibles made by Bridgeport Crucible Com- 
pany; King portable oil furnace ; King molding machine. 

HILL & GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Peerless per- 
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forated chaplets ; patent snap molder’s bench; steel coke baskets ; 
general foundry supplies. 

PICKANDS, Brown & Co., Chicago, Ill., (also Solvay Process 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.) : Solvay by-product coke. It was used 
in the demonstration of the Baillot cupola in the temporary 
foundry. 

NORTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Photo- 
graphs of the company’s cranes and other foundry equipment. 

R. B. SEIDEL, INc., Philadelphia Black Lead Crucible Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Plumbago crucibles for steel, brass and other 
metals; special pots for brass foundry work; stoppers and 
nozzles for steel ladles; brazing pots, phosphorizers and special 
shapes. 

W. W. Linpsay & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Foundry chaplets 
and anchors. 

J. S. McCormick CoMPANy, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The “ McCor- 
mick Roadster,” a model bicycle built up of the smaller foundry 
supplies attracted general attention. Mallets, brushes, sieves, 
rapping irons, rammers, bars and bellows were prominent in its 
construction. Foundry ladles, exhaust tumbling mills, molders’ 
tools, the Farnham sand blast machine, core ovens, facings and 
general supplies also shown. 

Greece MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Core wire cutting 
machine, for straightening and cutting wire up to lengths of 
12 in. 

NORCROSS MOLDING MACHINE COMPANY, Terre Haute, Ind.: 
Photographs of machine and castings, showing character of work 
done. 

DETROIT FOUNDRY SUPPLY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Foundry 
supplies and molders’ tools; sprue cutting machine; Woodison 
crucible oil furnace; Webb molding machine; brass founders’ 
tilting tumbling barrel; molders’ steel traveling bench ; McPhail 
flasks, firebrick, facing, &c. 

PAROID ROOFING COMPANY, Hamilton, Ont.: Felt and asphalt 
roofing. 

ARTHUR KOPPEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh,-Pa.: Industrial rail- 
road systems, mill supplies, foundry and industrial railroads, 
miniature cars and equipments. 

CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Foun- 
dry barrels, boxes and trucks, factory shelving, steel racks for 
toolrooms, &c. 

J. C. KNOEPPEL, Buffalo, N. Y.: Model of improved cupola, 
showing tuyere system. 

FALLS Rivet & MACHINE COMPANY, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: 
Wadsworth core machines, quick speed changing core cutting off 
and coning machine, power and electrically driven; Wadsworth 
core ovens and a display of standard core prints which are to 
be made and supplied the trade. 

CANADIAN LABORATORIES, Toronto, Can.: Collection of test 
bars. 

FOUNDRY SPECIALTY ComMpPaNy, Cincinnati, Ohio: Parting 
compounds and flutes, fiutine and partine. 

HAMILTON FACING MILLS COMPANY, LTD., Hamilton, Ont.: 
Canadian silica sands, facings and foundry supplies. 

TORONTO TESTING LABORATORY, Toronto, Can., and Drrroir 
TESTING LABORATORY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Chemical and 
metallurgical engineers. 

WESTERN FOUNDRY SUPPLY COMPANY, New York: Ferro- 
alloys; ground 80 per cent. ferromanganese. 

STANLEY DaGGEerT, New York: Perfection parting, iron and 
steel cements. 

REID FouNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, Ingersoll, Ont., and 
Worcester, Mass.: Reid molding machine—a split pattern, hand 
ramming type, shown fitted with patterns for agricultural cast- 
ings. 

GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY, New York and Toronto: 
Demonstrations of the use of thermit, showing welding and 
burning apparatus; also crucibles, firebrick shapes, alloys, &c. 

Fox MACHINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Universal 
trimmers and core box machines, cutting irregular and straight 
cores. 

S. F. Bowser Company, INc., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Toronto, 
Can.: Oil tanks and oil storage systems. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, Connersville, Ind.: Roots’ 
positive pressure blower for foundry purposes; rotary pumps. 

U. S. GRAPHITE COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich.: Foundry facings. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Carborundum 
grinding wheels, rubbing brieks, fire sand for brass furnaces, 
paper and cloth carborundum disks, grinding and polishing ma 
terials, crude materials, &c. 

B. F. SrurTEVANT COMPANy, Boston, Mass.: Sturtevant 
blower, used for furnishing blast to Baillot cupola. 

AUTO-SAND MIXER COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio: Gasoline driven 
sand mixer for cutting sand on the floors; in operation. 

FREDERIC B. STEVENS, Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont.: 
Elaborate display of foundry tools, emery wheels, facings, mold- 
ers’ tools, &c. 

CANADIAN GAS POWER & LAUNCHES, LTD., Toronto, Ont.: 
Launches, gasoline engines, running blower and electric genera- 
tors; propeller blades, &c. 

—_—4-+e—_____ 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association held its 
last regular meeting before the summer outings at the 
Exchange Club, Boston, June 10. The occasion developed 
into one of entire informality, as it waS voted to dispense 
with all business. A supper was served with novel fea- 
tures, and afterward Charles Everett Beane, Somerville, 
Mass., gave his story on Newfoundland, illustrated by 
moving pictures taken by himself. 





Automobile Cylinder Manufacture.* 


BY L. N. PERRAULT.+ 


The automobile has undoubtedly done more than any- 
thing else to develop the highest degree of skill and ac- 
curacy in the foundry. The successful making of the 
various types of cylinders demands the utmost painstak- 
ing, intelligent forethought and supervision. To such 
un extent is this feature carried out that some foundries 
which make a specialty of this class of work find it 
profitable and even necessary to employ a skilled man, 
whose sole duty consists of a constant oversight of each 
new job from the arrival of the drawings or patterns, 
noting the efficiency, or lack of it, with which each oper- 
ation is conducted, and conferring with the superintend- 
ent and foreman on ports noted, until all are satisfied 
that no further improvement can be made to hasten 
production or better the product. ; 

A thorough knowledge of the subject, which can be 
acquired only by long experience, is indispensable to the 
foundryman who hopes to make a success of casting 
water cooled cylinders with the jackets integral. His 
judgment is also indispensable to the designer, who many 
times sees only the virtues of his design as compared 
with others, and either does not recognize or ignores its 
drawbacks from the foundry point of view. Again, un- 
less the man who makes the pattern has a liberal foun- 
dry experience, his ideas of making the pattern and core 
boxes so that the molds and cores can be readily as- 
sembled would be laughable. That is, if the foundryman 
could be induced to laugh after spending several hours 
filing, scraping and fitting cores, and trying them in the 
mold again and again in an endeavor to get an even 
thickness around ports, valve chambers and jacket walls, 
so that he may get a sample casting to cut open for in- 
spection. This, by the way, is a wise move if the order 
is large, for a casting sawed into a number of sections 
and along the right lines exposes every imperfection. 
With the most skilfully made patterns and core boxes 
it is often necessary to make some slight alterations after 
the cylinder is cast, and it seems almost wonderful that 
the patternmaker can work as closely to the many curves 
and odd shapes as he does and not vary more in the 
thickness of the metal walls. 


A Complicated Process, 


Take for illustration, the twin cylinder unit in com- 
mon use in the two, four and six cylinder cars both here 
and abroad. In some patterns the entire core, with the 
exception of the barrel cores, and consisting of the top 
and bottom jacket, two ports, one inlet and one exhaust 
core, are assembled and pasted in a form (which may be 
made of iron, plaster of paris or oil sand, and which is 
an exact replica of the bottom of the mold), then dried 
in the oven, and, when ready, set into the mold as one 
core. In this case one can readily see the necessity of 
each core having suitable provision made for locating and 
locking into exact place, for the variation of even 1-64 
in. in one core only would cause the casting to be scrapped. 
In other patterns of the same outward design, the bot- 
tom jacket is first located in the mold; next the barrel 
cores, which in this case have-port and valve seat cores 
made integral with them, are set. Then the second sec- 
tion of the jacket core is pasted in place, and the first 
cheek closed; next, the inlet and exhaust cores are set 
in place and the top jacket pasted on and dried in the 
mold with a gasoline torch, and the second cheek and 
cope closed and clamped ready to cast. Either method is 
reasonably safe, but the writer prefers the second, as one 
has the opportunity to see that the cores are properly 
located after each operation. On this work it is very 
necessary to have just the right materials for making 
both the mold and cores. 

Consider for a moment the skill and accuracy called 
for on the part of the coremaker, which enable him to 
make a jacket core as large as a water bucket, varying 
in thickness from % in. in some parts to 2% in. in others, 


* A paper read at the Toronto meeting of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, June, 1908. 

+ Manager of the Waterbury Castings Company. Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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and which must successfully withstand a pressure of &% 
in. of metal outside against % in. pressure from the in- 
side. How nicely must the interlacing of wires and wax 
vents be carried out; 1, To support the core against this 
pressure and in the right location; and, 2, to furnish a 
free and quick egress for the rapidly generated gases. 

A Great Increase in Output, 

Only a few years ago the American foundryman who 
could successfully make automobile cylinders was looked 
upon as a wonder and was much talked of among the 
fraternity. Even then his best efforts only produced a 
good one now and then. His daily production per man 
is exceeded hourly to-day, owing to the experience that 
time has brought in simplifying the design and construc- 
tion of both patterns and core boxes, as well as edu- 
eating some of our brightest molders, who have been 
quick to appreciate the advantages of being specialists 
in this very interesting line of work. The writer has 
seen some of the prominent automobile builders increase 
their output several] hundred per cent. in the past few 
years. Starting with only one model, and that largely 
an experiment, to-day their line includes several types, 
all of which are standard and wholly successful, and 
now several foundries in the United States devote the 
greater part of their time to this great and growing de- 
mand for automobile cylinders. 


Thin Walls Demanded, 


The great stress laid by the automobile engineer upon 
saving weight has made thin castings a necessity in cyl- 
inders with the water jackets cast integral. Little by 
little the thickness was reduced until the danger line 
was reached. Then strengthening ribs were added, and 
these coming in the jacket core boxes make the problem 
all the more difficult for the foundryman. Again, the 
presence of bosses for the various studs, &c., often ne- 
cessitates the use of internal chills to hasten cooling and 
prevent shrinkage. The enormous strains put upon the 
cylinders in actual service, by reason of vibration, and 
the unequal heating of different parts by the exploded 
gases, make the question of strength an important one. 
Strong irons, by reason of their chemical composition, are 
inclined to be rather hard when cast into such thin sec- 
tions, yet the engineer demands a strong casting, which 
must machine uniformly and be absolutely free from 
either hard or spongy spots and sound in bosses and 
jackets. 

Analyses of Foreign Mixtures, 

As the result of careful study and patient experiment, 
the writer has settled on a mixture which has stood the 
test of time and has been uniformly satisfactory, giving a 
tensile strength of about 36,000 lb. per square inch. 
Strange and complex are the opinions of some of the de- 
signers with whom we come in contact in the course of 
our investigations. As an illustration, A says: “I 
wouldn’t use any but French castings; they are the only 
good ones made.” He kindly allowed me to take borings 
for analysis. B says: “I have had them from France, 
Germany and Italy, but the only man I ever knew who 
could turn out a decent cylinder has a little shop in 
England and he makes all of mine:” I append the an- 
alysis of both, selecting these as the two extremes for 
your consideration : 


French. English. 
NO: sity es Sceseeee 1.72 2.73 
BuISWRP 2 ks ce se 0.110 0.083 
Phosphorus ........ 1.10 1.141 
Manganese ......... 0.590 0.41 
Molding. 


When the size of the order will permit, interchange- 
able iron flasks should be used. These should be as 
light as is consistent with safety, for in three or four 
parted work the handling of flasks is quite an item in 
the molder’s labor. The patterns and core boxes should 
be of metal, or if of wood the parts most exposed to 
wenr should be protected by metal facing. All loose 
bosses, &c., should be so fitted that even the slightest 
displacement cannot occur, and such bosses as will per- 
mit of it should be cored to avoid shrinkage, for every 
part of the cylinder must be tight to stand the strains 
of service. The sand should be of fine texture and open 
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grained, very carefully mixed or ground, worked rather 
dry, and well blackened with a good grade of plumbago. 
These points if carefully observed should produce smooth 
round castings in green sand. The following methods 
of molding are used in our foundry, the selection being 
governed by the type of pattern, size of order, &c.: 

1. In this case one molder makes and casts his work. 

2. The different parts of the pattern are fastened to 
moldboards. Skilled molders are used-on the difficult 
parts and cheaper men on the simpler parts, while the 
coring, closing, &¢., are done by another gang and the 
molds cast by laborers. 

3. The patterns are mounted on molding machines 
operated all day by one gang, while the core setting, 
casting, &c., are done by others. 

The writer has in mind a certain cylinder, for sev- 
eral years molded by the first method at a cost per 
cylinder of 662-3 cents each. Later it was made on a 
three parted molding machine at a cost of 16 cents, while 
there was a saving in cost in machine shop of 25 per 
cent. over the old method of hand molding. 
Coremaking. 


Iron forms should be provided for such cores as need 
support while drying, others also for shaping the core 
wires. These can be made by a boy or laborer and stored 
till wanted. The sand should be strong, sharp and suffi- 
ciently fine to give a smooth surface. We prefer an oil 
binder for various reasons. The wax vents must be of 
a composition which will neither flatten out nor break 
under the rammer, will melt readily in the oven and be 
absorbed by the sand with no detriment to the core. 
Some wax leaves the core rotten about the vents and is 
liable to give way to the pressure of the iron while being 
cast, causing the loss of the cylinder. 

The wires should be pliable, yet strong enough to 
hold their shape when set, and should be led to all parts 
of the core in a manner which will permit their ready 
removal after casting. They are not only necessary for 
support, but they assist greatly in the removal of the 
core, which becomes somewhat loosened by their with- 
drawal and flows through in their wake. After drawing 
off the box, all jacket cores should be carefully examined 
for exposed wires or vents, and these attended to before 
the cores are placed in the oven. After being dried, the 
cores should be well blackened and again dried, and if 
they are to be assembled and pasted by the coremaker 
should be accurately measured by the proper forms and 
gauges and set aside ready for the mold. Our practice 
is to have the sand and oil carefully measured, mixed 
and stored in bins and delivered to the benches, the 
cores placed in the ovens and again delivered to their 

makers by a gang of laborers, this confining the whole 
of the coremakers’ time to the skilled part of the pro- 
duction. The ovens are fired at night only, and the heat 
regulated by pyrometers, insuring a perfect bake. 

Each foundry should have its own wax vent machine 
(the writer will gladly recommend a good one on in- 
quiry), with dies for the various sizes needed. One man 
by two hours’ work with this machine can turn out vents 
enough to supply a hundred coremakers. 

There are various compounds in the market, which 
are of good quality but more expensive than that made 
on the premises need be. 


Casting the Cylinders, 


The iron should be melted “hot” and handled as 
quickly as possible to avoid cold shuts in the jackets, 
also because a casting poured hot is more likely to fin- 
ish sound than one poured dull. With good sized pour- 
ing basins and risers where needed, hot iron of the right 
mixture, sound cores and a well made mold, the losses 
ou this class of work will be about the usual foundry 
average. 

Cleaning, 

We prefer to pickle our castings, first, because there 
is less risk of breakage than in tumbling; second, be- 
causé pickling softens the skin or scale which otherwise 
is hard on the cutting tools, and, lastly, because dirty 
spots or other blemishes are more apt to be readily 
found than in a black polished surface. Our methed is 
as follows: The gates, risers and fins are first removed. 











Next the wires are drawn out and the casting is lightly 
tapped with a hammer and rolled from side to side on a 
plank, bringing each cored hole in turn to. the bottom so 
that the core sand may flow freely out. Then at last by run- 
ning a wire from the cored holed to all the remote places 
we make sure that all the sand is out. The casting then 
goes to the pickling bench, is well drenched and left till 
the following morning, when it is washed and goes to the 
inspector. He carefully looks it over for outward de- 
fects and if none are apparent he measures it with the 
proper gauges and sets it aside to be chipped and filed. 
The castings are next subjected to a hydrostatic pressure 
of 100 lb. to ascertain if there are any leaks from the 
water jacket, both externally and internally. This done, 
if good they are ready for shipment. 


a 


Titanium in Cast Iron.* 
BY DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE, WATCHUNG, N. J. 


Among the numerous applications of electrical energy, 
none stands higher in the eyes of the iron and steel 
metallurgist than the electric furnace. TF erro-alloys con- 
taining metals formerly regarded as practically infusible 





Fracture of Chill Piece of Titanium Iron, Also Excrescence at 
Top as the Metal Set. 


can now be obtained for simple addition to the ladle and 
their effect studied, and the reduction of the cost to a 
commercial point has brought us nearer to the much 
sought goal of physical perfection in our iron products. 

Probably no one has done more to study the scien- 
tific and commercia] side of titanium as applied to iron 
and steel than Auguste J. Rossi. Due to his efforts, ti- 
tanium, from having the blackest kind of a reputation 
in the blast furnace, has been given a place in the metal- 
lurgy of iron which is beginning to grow in importance. 
The benefit to be derived from a formerly despised mate- 
rial and the eventual opening up of immense resources 
of ore heretofore considered valueless will remain the 
best monument of his career. 


Titanium Alloy from the Electric Furnace, 


Of the two methods of preparing titanium for use in 
iron, the aluminothermic and the electric furnace, the 
latter seems destined to make the cheaper product; and 
as the selling price of a 10 per cent. titanium iron alloy 
is now within commercial limits, its use for the foundry 
is worth considering closely. For this purpose a series 
of tests was instituted on behalf of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, the results of: which are given 
herewith. In the preliminary tests two classes of alloys 
were tried, one in which the material was free from car- 
ben, and the other having some 5 per cent. of this elt- 


* \ paper read at the Toronto meeting of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, June, 1908. 
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ment present. The tests showed that while both alloys 
could be used for the rather small quantities of iron 
treated, the carbon titanium alloy was better adapted 
for foundry work, as the melting point is lower. How- 
ever, the alloy free from carbon can be used in the foun- 
dry where large bodies of metal are to be treated, and 
time can be given for a thorough incorporation of the 
material. 
How to Use the Alloy. 


The apparent infusibility of the titanium iron alloys 
bas therefore militated heavily against their use, and 
hence a word about this matter. When the lumps of 
alloy are thrown into the ladle, they must be given time 
enough to heat up and alloy with the bath by thorough 
stirring. This takes some time, and usually, especially 
with steel, fear that the metal may cool too much results 
in pouring before the titanium has done its work. Hence 
the writer suggests that where large lumps of either 
alloy are used, they be heated up to redness in any con- 
venient way before use. 

In making the tests in question, the standard 144 in. 
diameter test bar cast on end in a dry sand mold was 
used. The bars were brushed clean and then tested 
transversely on supports 12 in. apart. Two classes of 
metal were used—broken car wheels and machinery pig 
iron. This gave gray iron and white iron castings. The 
alloy contained 10 per cent. titanium, so that 1 Ib. alloy 
to 100 lb. iron would mean the addition of 0.1 per cent. 
titanium. The results of the tests were as follows: 


TABLE I. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). No titanium alloy added. 
No. 1 brol.e at 2,240 lb., with 0.10 in. deflection. 


> a 2,260 . 0.10 ox 
nae - 2,010 * 0.09 “ 
om ai 1,840 " 0.08 “6 
a ” 1,970 - 0.08 6 
o -<@ i? 2,150 a 0.10 “ 
we  F 7 2,100 “ 0.10 - 
- . 1,770 - 0.09 - 
aaa * 1,890 * 0.10 - 

Average. .2,020 Ib. 0.09 a 


Analysis of pig iron: Silicon, 2.58; sulphur, 0.042; phos- 
phorus, 0.54; manganese, 0.74. 


TABLE II. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). 0.05 titanium (no carbon) added. 
No. 10 broke at 3.140 lb., with 0.09 in. deflection. 


7 - 2,750 = 0.09 ” 
“ 42 2,880 4 0.09 . 
= 1s ” 3.070 - 0.09 - 

Average. .3,100 lb. 0.09 


TABLE III. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). 0.05 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 14 broke at 3.050 lb., with 0.09 in. deflection. 


~ 35 im 3,140 + 0.10 ‘ig 
mo  e ™ 3,150 " 0.10 as 
ae = 3,230 “ 0.10 

ae fe 2,850 " 0.10 2 
= 19 i 2,990 - 0.09 +6 


Average—3,070 Ib. 
TABLE IV. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). 0.10 titanium (no carbon) added. 
No. 20 broke at 2.880 lb., with 0.09 in. deflection. 


21 ™ 3,070 - 0.09 - 

« 32 » 3.150 re 0.09 ™ 

Average—3,030 Ib. 0.09 “ 
TABLE VI. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). 0.10 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 23 broke at 3.080 lb., with 0.09 in. deflection. 


24 2,850 - 0.09 “ 
” 2 2,850 = 0.09 “6 
26 ss 3,150 - 0.10 “s 
OOF - 3,050 - 0.10 % 
* 2 Pa 2,880 " 0.10 ” 


Average. .2,990 Ib. 0.095 r 
TABLE VII. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). 0.15 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 29 broke at 3.270 lb. with 0.11 in. deflection. 


30 ag 3,030 - 0.10 

31 a 3,270 - 0.10 
“ 32 - 3,180 - 0.10 S 
Average—3,190 Ib. 0.10 - 


A test with 0.15 titanium in the alloy free from carbon failed, 
as the metal had to be poured before the alloy was completely 
dissolved. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Machinery Pig (gray iron). Titanium alloy free from carbon 
placed on the coke bed of the cupola and metal charged above, 
making the titanium addition 0.10 per cent. 

No. 33 broke at 2.540 lb., with 0.09 in. deflection. 


“ 34 = 3,020 : 0.10 oe 
. “ 3,000 “ 0.10 * 
*. ae se 2,740 0.11 “ 
“ Be o 3,260 "7 0.10 = 
“«" 38 ” 3,300 as 0.10 a 
~<a eS 2,420 - 0.10 ° 
“<« 40 as 2,300 “ 0.09 ae 
oS: oe 2,880 6 0.09 ‘ 
= € a 2,810 a 0.09 és 
ws 3 ”_ 3,250 " 0.10 “6 
“44 - 2.570 ss 0.09 ss 
= gy . 2,980 a 0.10 ss 


Average not taken, as the results show irregularity due to 
portions of the metal being treated and other portions not. 

It will be noticed that the variation in strength is from 
2,300 up to 3,300 lb., or practically the range of results obtained 
by adding the alloy to the ladle, but the results are not uniform. 


TABLE IX. 


Scrap Oar Wheels (white iron). No titanium added. 
No. 46 broke at 2.110 lb., with 0.05 in. deflection. 


. at = 2,100 7 0.05 - 
» a ” 2,110 0.05 = 
= oo ” 2,000 aaa 0.05 in 
“ 2 * 1,920 - 0.04 - 
= 2 ” 2.060 “ 0.04 ss 
= 2,070 ” 0.05 “ 
“ 83 2 2,010 “ 0.04 ng 


Average. .2,050 Ib. 0.05 ve 
Analysis of car wheels: Silicon, 0.85; sulphur, 0.07; phos- 
phorus, 0.420; manganese, 0.60. 


TABLE X. 


Scrup Car Wheels (white iron). 0.05 titanium (no earbin) added. 
No. 54 broke at 2,310 lb. with 0.06 in. deflection. 


“ - 2,660 0.06 “ 
“« 686 - 2,260 = 0.05 = 
a . 2,210 . 0.05 ‘ 
ae ™ 2,440 ” 0.05 - 
=a _ 2,420 o 0.05 = 
-- @ " 2.400 es 0.05 a 
° — ay * 2,440 es 0.05 ” 
_ a - 2,480 a 0.05 ” 
= ae = 2,440 - 0.05 - 
“64 - 2,210 = 0.06 ” 

Average. . 2,400 lb. 0.05 ” 


TABLE XI. 


Scrap Car Wheels (white iron). 0.05 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 65 broke at 2,420 lb, with 0.05 in. deflection. 


“ 66 Ms 2,610 ” 0.05 ss 
~ er = 2,340 " 0.05 *§ 
ae =. 2,720 _ 0.06 * 
eo , 2,230 = 0.06 S 
oe 2 2,430 ais 0.05 7 
ae . 2,440 % 0.05 _ 
= | ae x 2,520 an 0.05 = 
_ ae ” 2,300 - 0.06 = 


Average. .2,420 Ib. 0.05 ° 
It was not possible to get good results with larger quantities 
of the alloy free from carbon, as the white iron chilled too 
quickly. 
TABLE XII, 


Scrap Car Wheels (white iron). 0.10 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 74 broke at 2,380 lb. with 0.05 in. deflection. 





wae ” 2,460 0.05 “ 
ae 7 2,440 ” 0.05 ’ 
aa | * 2,340 “ 0.05 ” 
~ wae i 2,420 - 0.05 = 
? ng 2,320 " 0.05 as 
- 0 ~ . 2aeo _ 0.05 - 
a - 2,440 « 0.05 - 
a - 2,400 * 0.05 an 
$;. " 2,400 ” 0.05 _ 

Average. .2,400 Ib. 0.05 = 


TABLE XIII. 


Scrap Car Wheels (white iron). 0.15 titanium (carbon) added. 
No. 84 broke at 2,600 lb. with 0.06 in. deflection. 


“ss « 2590 “ 0.06 . 
ee od 2500 “ 0.06 . 
“oe 2,620 “ 0.06 " 
a. 2,300 “ 0.05 “ 
i ae 2,580 “ 0.06 - 
as 2,280 “ 0.06 . 
ihe, Sallie 2,590 “ 0.07 * 
<<‘ 0s 2430 “ 0.06 + 
et 2,600 “ 0,07 “ 


Average. .2,520 Ib. 0.06 - 
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Summary of Results, 
Original iron—Gray (9 tests), 2,020 lb. White ( 8 tests), 2,050 Ib. 


Plus 0.05 Ti.. “ (4 tests), 3,100 lb. = (11 tests), 2,400 Ib. 
Plus 0.10 Ti.. ‘“ (8 tests), 5,050 Ib. 
Plus 0.05 Ti. 

SSG Ss oii ue * (6 tests), 3,070 Ib. = ( 9 tests), 2,420 Ib. 
Plus 0.10 Ti. 

eee “« (6 tests), 2,990 lb. " (10 tests), 2,400 Ib. 
Plus 0.15 Ti. 

SHO 6 eos «(4 tests), 3,190 Ib. = (10 tests), 2,520 Ib. 


Total tests and 


aver. strength. 23 3,070 Ib. 40 2,430 Ib. 


Increase in strength treated iron over original, Gray, 52 per 
cent. ; White, 18 per cent. 

From the above summary it will be seen that the 
greatest increase in strength was in the gray iron. This 
is of interest in connection with the recent tests made 
with vanadium in cast iron where the contrary was ob- 
served. The improvement in gray iron is more marked 
than was the case in tests made by Mr. Rossi and the 
writer in 1902. The same peculiarities, however, were 
observed in the behavior of the metal as will be de- 
scribed later. 

The Minimum of Titanium Effective. 

Looking over the averages above presented, it will be 
noted that the improvement is almost as marked whether 
0.05, 0.10 or 0.15 titanium was used, which would seem 
to indicate that once the deoxidation has been effected, 
any additional titanium added is partially wasted. Hence, 
for ordinary foundry practice, 0.05 titanium added will 
be practically sufficient, larger amounts only being neces- 
sary in exceptionally bad cases or for special work. 

Titanium and Chill. 

A further curious fact in connection with the use of 
titanium in the foundry is the lessening of the chilling 
action. And yet whatever chill may remain shows very 
much harder iron. This is important in car wheel work. 
Test pieces made in the Keystone Car Wheel Works with 
iron which chilled 1% in. deep when treated with titanium 
in the ladle gave but 1 in. chill. Prisms cut from these 
chilled portions, the castings having been made from the 
same metal, when subjected to compressive strain and 
also tested for hardness with Brinell’s test (use of dia- 
mond) gave the following results. (Tests made at the 
Carnegie Technical Schools) : The original iron crushed 
at 173,000 Ib. per square inch and stood 445 in the test 
for hardness, soft steel running about 105. The treated 
piece ran 298,000 Ib. per square in, and showed a hard- 
ness of 557. Testing the soft metal below the chilled 
portion for hardness gave 332 for the original and 322 
for the treated piece, or practically the same material so 
far as hardness was concerned. 

The Remelting of Titanium Iron. 


The writer wishes to call attention to another curious 
phenomeron in connection with these tests. In order to 
see what effect the remelting of a titanium pig iron would 
exhibit, a special batch made in the electric furnace, con- 
taining 3.14 titanium and 5.78 graphite, was run through 
the cupola. The product was cast into test bars the usual 
way, and part of one ladle into a chill cup. The metal 
as it came from the electric furnace originally was so 
tough that it could be broken only with severe exertion. 
Much of this strength was lost in the cupola remelt, and 
the composition of the bars was as follows: 


SO & ad 6 wa ee caeeud a 0.97 SE 6 cei Neeveerwee 3.18 
ho ise aeweie’ 0.067 Total carbon .......... “3.94 
PUROINTED: on 6's centinte 0.064 ee 0.72 
NE» ska o'00 0 44 60 0.27 


An average of the 11 bars cast gave 2,290 Ib., though this 
is of no special value, lacking comparison with anything. 


The bars were dark gray, where one would expect a 
heavily mottled or at least only very light shade of gray 
to exist, considering the composition and comparatively 
small diameter. It was noticed, however, that the bars 
when cast retained their red heat at least three times as 
long as ordinarily, and this opportunity for graphite to 
form may account for the dark gray fracture. 

Now, the further curious fact with this experiment 
was seen in the chill piece cast from the same ladle as 
some of the bars. The metal set in such a way that a 
large excrescence was forced out at the top, as shown in 
the illustration. Further, when the chill piece was 
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broken the fracture showed distinctly the cross of St. 
Andrew in its crystallization (but faintly reproduced in 
the illustration). Incidentally, the graphite of the 
chilled piece was 0.05 per cent., the other constituents 
being practically the ones given. 


The Prolongation of Fluidity. 


Just what may be the true explanation for this must 
be left for future investigation, but perhaps some light 
may be thrown upon the subject by the following: Experi- 
ments made by Mr. Fitzgerald at Niagara Falls in treat- 
ing molten iron with 1 per cent. titanium, the bath of 
metal being 2300 degrees F., showed that the addition in 
question raised the temperature some 25 degrees for a 
minute; it then slowly dropped to the original again. 
Evidently there was a reaction involving the giving out 
of heat. Possibly this may account for the long continued 
redness of the test bars cast in dry sand molds. 

Further, it is well known that a burnt heat causes 
badly “skulled ” ladles, the slight drop in temperature of 
what looks like highly overheated metal being suffictent to 
do this. Here is a case of raising the melting point of 
the metal through oxidation. Possibly by the addition 
of titanium and the consequent removal of this oxidation 
or even of absorbed nitrogen, more particularly noticeable 
in steel work, the melting point is dropped again, and 
longer continued fluidity gives rise to the phenomenon 
above described. 


Cleansing Action. 


While this cleansing action of titanium is exceedingly 
interesting to the iron founder, the producer of copper is 
really far more concerned. Titanium copper alloy, when 
added to molten copper, deoxidizes it so rapidly that it 
is perfectly possible to make absolutely sound copper 
castings with a very small addition of titanium. The 
writer cannot present much along this line at present, but 
hopes to do more later. In the meantime the experiments 
with titanium and other alloys will be continued on be- 
half of the American Foundrymen’s Association, and the 
result duly reported to the membership. 


—_~>+-o 


The Cincinnati Metal Trades Quarterly 
Meeting. 


More than 100 members of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association responded to the call for the quarterly 
meeting and dinner of the organization at Chester Park 
on the evening of June 12. It is chronicled in the rec- 
ords of the association as one of the best meetings in its 
history. President John W. Neil, John H. McGowan 
Company, presided, and there were present as speakers 
and special guests, in addition to Commissioner Robert 
Wuest and Editor Dingwall of the National Association 
Bulletin, President Thomas P. Eagan of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, President C. A. Hinsch of the new 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Dean Hermann Schneider of 
the University of Cincinnati Department of Engineering, 
President Frank B. Wiborg of the National Prosperity 
Association of Cincinnati, and others representing impor- 
tant local civic bodies. 

After the discussion of a typical prosperity menu Sec- 
retary John M. Manley of the Cincinnati Association 
made a vigorous and telling address on the importance 
of the now widely popular plan of co-operative industrial 
education. Through Mr. Manley and the Cincinnati As- 
sociation, Cincinnati takes its full share of the credit due 
for the firm establishment of the new plan which has 
been manifested through the work of the Cincinnati com- 
mittees and the indefatigable and progressive methods of 
Dean Schneider of the University of Cincinnati. Through 
the association’s secretary it was also made manifest 
that Cincinnati intends to retain its leadership in this 
regard, working through its numerous and splendidly 
equipped shops devoted to the manufacture of machine 
tools. The Cincinnati association approved in no uncer- 
tain language the strong support given the movement and 
the development of the plan in other cities by the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. A strong indorsement 
of the recently instituted movement backed by the Na- 
tional Prosperity Association of Cincinnati was also 
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given. J. C. Hobart talked interestingly of the possibili- 
ties of the new system in the way of producing increased 
efficiency and earning capacity of workmen shown in the- 
increased quality and quantity of product made neces- 
sary by reason of the great skill of foreign workmen. 
President Neil called on Dean Schneider, who made the 
point that the plan had been found so good that it has 
spread to the public schools, and now a number of these 
in various parts of the country are figuring on instituting 
the system of co-operative education on a half-time basis. 
From the correspondence in relation to the plan it is evi- 
dent that practically all the engineering institutions in 
the industrial centers of this country will eventually 
adopt it. In spite of the recent depression a larger num- 
ber of students have entered in this co-operative course 
in connection with the large manufacturers of Cincinnati 
than last year—a year of unusual prosperity—which is 
taken by the workers in the movement as indicating that 
the manufacturers want them and are pleased with the 
system. Dean Schneider was given a hearty ovation at 
the close of his address. 

In accepting the introduction of President Neil, Mr. 
Wiborg, Ault & Wiborg Company, took up the special 
topic of the evening. “The Sunshine Movement and Re- 
employment Day, July 1.” He claims that there is noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with the situation, taking the 
view that all the manufacturers need at this time is a 
mutually helpful and optimistic policy, which should 
manifest itself in the employment of as many idle work- 
men as could possibly be used by July 1, and a spirit of 
go-aheaditive-ness that would literally force the conser- 
vative capitalists and railroad corporations to come into. 
the markets of the world for their needs which have been 
deferred so long. 

Charles A. Hinsch followed Mr. Wiborg, and told of 
the financial side of the situation. He likened cycles of 
business to the swing of the pendulum. ‘“ We’ve been to. 
one extreme,” said he, “now we’re swinging on the re- 
turn,” He called attention to the fact that Cincinnati’s 
ample banking capital had at all times been available 
during the depression, and that none of the large local 
establishments had suffered in consequence. 

President Thomas P. Egan of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati, which 
has fathered the sunshine and prosperity movements. 
He spoke of Cincinnati’s wonderful growth as a took 
manufacturing center, and gave the praise for its incep- 
tion to John Steptoe, who in 1835 established a shop mak- 
ing lathes, shapers, planers and almost everything at 
that time known in the line of machine tool construction. 
According to Mr. Egan, no other manufacturing city in 
the United States can show so great a number of skilled 
workmen to its population. He reminded his hearers that 
Cincinnati took more Grand Prix trophies at the Paris 
Exposition than any other American city, and also noted 


*that there were more exhibits of manufactured articles 


from Cincinnati at the Paris Exposition than from any 
other one city in the world. 

An extensive project for developing the water power 
along the Cuyahoga River in the vicinity of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, has been started by the Big Cuyahoga Light, 
Heat & Power Company, recently incorporated. The 
company is empowered in its charter to build and main- 
tain a system of dams, construct canals, generate elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power, and sell electricity to- 
municipal corporations. As preliminary to carrying out 
the project the company has brought an appropriation 
suit in Akron against a number of property owners to 
secure land along the river. 

Edward Sherwood Meade of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, discusses the policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation in standing for the maintenance of prices, 
which he approves. He characterizes this as “a unique 
industrial experiment,” especially approving the course 
followed by the corporation in preventing a runaway mar- 
ket in steel products throughout the late period of ex- 
traordinary demand. 
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Tariff Revision Preliminaries. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1908.-—Interesting and 
important work for the experts of the Ways and Means 
and Finance committees in connection with the projected 
revision of the tariff act has been laid out the past week. 
The statement of Chairman Payne of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the effect that no formal meetings 
of his committee would be held until after the November 
elections appears to have been quite generally misunder- 
stood, if not purposely misconstrued. Certain newspa- 
pers opposed to the principle of protection in any form 
have declared that the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee had “thrown off the mask” and that the 
passage of the recess resolutions was “only a_ bluff.” 
In a statement made at his home in Auburn, N. Y., to 
which he had just returned, Mr. Payne sharply chal- 
lenged these publications and declares that the tariff 
will be revised in the near future. In this connection 
he says: 





I see that some of the papers claim that this whole business 
is a subterfuge, and that no tariff revision is contemplated. 
Exactly the opposite is the truth. As surely as the next ad- 
ministration is Republican the preparation of a bill will be 
undertaken by the committee very soon after the election, with 
the view of a special session of Congress to enact it into law. 

One of the most important reasons for a new tariff is the 
fact that our strongest competitor, Germany, as well as France 
and other countries, has adopted a maximum and minimum rate. 
The minimum rate is a protective one. The maximum rate is 
often prohibitive. In order to meet our competitors on this 
ground it is necessary that we provide a tariff with a maximum 
and minimum rate so that we may have a chance for recip- 
rocal trade and get the advantage of their minimum rates. 


Classification of Imported Goods Obsolete. 


Offices in the Federal Building at Auburn have been 
secured by Mr. Payne, and a staff of experts, including 
the regular clerks of the Ways and Means Committee, 
will immediately begin the work of preparing a revised 
classification of imported goods to be used as the basis 
of the new tariff. This is a departure the importance of 
which has been impressed upon every one who has had 
occasion to deal in detail with any of the schedules of 
the tariff laws enacted in the past 20 years. Since the 
tariff act of 1883 the framers of the revenue laws have 
made every possible effort to adhere to old classifications 
and have but grudgingly recognized industrial progress 
by the addition of new categories. 

An important consideration has governed them in 
this, for it is obvious that it is desirable that statistical 
statements, appraisers’ classifications and court decisions 
under the various laws should be closely comparable. For 
this reason the language of existing statutes has been 
followed whenever possible and often to good advantage. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that the industrial progress 
of the past two decades has rendered many old classifi- 
cations entirely obsolete, and it is a well known fact that 
the failure of the Dingley act to specify a large number 
of articles of imported merchandise, some of which were 
known to the various trades long before 1897, has result- 
ed in endless litigation and in many cases has cost the 
Government large amounts of revenue. 

Specialization in the leading manufacturing industries 
abroad has resulted in a diversification of importations 
which has far outstripped the nomenclature of the ex- 
isting tariff law and emphasizes the necessity for the 
elaboration of the present classification. On this account 
also the statistics laboriously gathered at the various 
ports of entry and compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor are in many 
cases absolutely valueless either to importers or to com- 
peting domestic manufacturers. 

A comparison of the Dingley act with the new Ger- 
inan tariff graphically illustrates this point. Under 
nearly every general classification the German schedules 
supply from three to ten “ brackets,” each of which 
describes more or less minutély an item included in the 
general classification. The customs returns follow these 
schedules closely and the periodical statistical bulletins 
reproduce them, so that it is possible at any time to 
ascertain the exact amount of the importations of any 
particular item for any given period. Such statistics 
are of great value to the business community, and both 
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importers and domestic manufacturers will be glad to 
learn that the Ways and Means Committee has become 
aroused to the necessity of elaborating and bringing up 
to date the imperfect and altogether antiquated classifi- 
cation of the Dingley law. 


Chairman Aldrich Appoints Sub-Committees, 


Senator Aldrich has taken advantage of the sittings 
of the recently appointed Monetary Commission, which 
embraces nearly all the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, to appoint three sub-committees to handle 
the various divisions of the tariff investigation to be un- 
dertaken in November. Taking the text of the resolution 
passed by the Senate authorizing the Finance Committee 
to sit during the recess, the chairman of the committee 
has divided its provisions among his colleagues as fol- 
lows: 

Sub-committee A: To consider what further legislation is 
necessary to secure equitable treatment for the agricultural and 
other products of the United States in foreign countries, com- 
posed of Senators Aldrich, Allison, Hale, Daniel and Teller. 

Sub-committee B: To consider what legislation is necessary 
to secure more efficient administration of the customs laws, 
including the question of classification, composed of Senators 
Burrows, Hansbrough, Platt, Hopkins, Bailey, Money and 
Taliaferro. 

Sub-committee C: To consider what changes in the customs 
rates are desirable and to secure data on the relative cost of 
products in this and the competing foreign countries and the 
various articles affected by changes, composed of Senators Hop- 
kins, Burrows, Penrose, Money and Taliaferro. 

In accordance with requests made upon them by 
Chairmen Aldrich and Payne, the executive departments 
have begun the work of gathering data to be used in the 
coming revision. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor, through the special agents of the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, will make a study of the present foreign cost 
of production in the leading schedules as compared with 
the cost when the Dingley act was passed in 1897 and 
with the domestic cost at both periods. The consular 
service will co-operate in this work. The Treasury De- 
partment, through the experts of the Customs Division 
and Internal Revenue Bureau, will make suggestions 
regarding classification and rates based upon the ex- 
perience of the past 11 years in the administration of 
the Dingley act. The Board of United States General 
Appraisers will also make a valuable contribution in 
the form of an elaborate report suggesting a more mod- 
ern classification and a careful revision of rates from 
the compensatory standpoint, with a view to a more 
scientific relation between the duties on finished prod- 
ucts and raw and partly manufactured materials. 

Semi-official advices received here confirm the press 
reports that Speaker Cannon will favor the summoning 
of an extra session of Congress immediately after the 
inauguration of the new President on March 4, 1909, to 
enact into law the tariff bill, which it may be assumed 
will be practically formulated before its actual introduc- 
tion in the House of Representatives. It is the best 
opinion here, in view of the preliminary work now out- 
lined, that a new tariff law can be passed in about 60 
days. This would admit of its taking effect July 1, 1909, 
with nearly two months’ notice to the public. 

w. L. ©. 
. -—__—_~+ @—__—. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company is preparing two 
immense new stripping jobs on the Mesaba—one at the 
Rust mine, at Hibbing, and one a new property on Great 
Northern lands, east of Coleraine. Rust is a portion of 
the great West Hibbing ore body, of which the Mahon- 
ing, Hull and Penobscot mines are parts, and the strip- 
ping of many million yards from this tract will expose 
one of the largest of the great mines of that district. 
‘he Great Northern tract is in Section 16-56-23, a piece 
of State land, which will ultimately return in royalties 
to the State school funds more than $10,000,000. It con- 
tains some 40,000,000 tons of ore, of which a consider- 
able share is low grade, but which is deep and easily 
mined. 

The autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held at Middlesbrough, England, on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 28. 29 
and 30 and October 1, 1908. 
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Factors of Safety in Marine Engineering. 





At the forty-ninth annual general meeting of the 
British Institution of Naval Architects, recently held in 
London, an important paper was read on the above sub- 
ject. The author is Prof. J. O. Arnold, head of the 
Metallurgical Department, Sheffield University. The pa- 
per and the attending discussion are abstracted below. 

Calculation of Factors of Safety. 

The opening part is devoted to a discussion of the 
methods used by engineers, as a basis for their calcula- 
tions on the strength of materials. Broadly speaking, 
they always employ the ultimate stress of the material. 
but some have insisted on the importance of taking the 
elastic limit. The reasons for taking the ultimate stress 
are (1) it is a value capable of accurate and rapid meas- 
urement in ordinary works practice, and (2) it is ac- 
cepted as more or less true that the ultimate stress is 
really an indirect measurement of the elastic limit, in 
the ratio of two to one. The latter is approximately true 
in the majority of cases, but in a small, though never- 
theless extremely important number of instances it is 
hopelessly inaccurate. As far as the author could as- 
certain, factors of safety in engineering practice are cal- 
culated as follows: 

1. In a rough and ready fashion by subjecting the 
material to a working stress, varying from one-tenth to 
one-fourth of the ultimate stress, according to circum- 
stances. 

2. In scientific engineering the working load of the 
material equals the ultimate stress divided by the factor 
ot safety. The factor of safety is obtained by multiply- 
ing together several sub-factors, which may be designated 
a, b, ec and d. 

Sub-factor a is the ration of the elastic limit to the 
ultimate stress, which is almost universally assumed to 
equal 114 to 2%, in nifild structural steel. 

Sub-factor b is variable, depending on the character 
of the stress to which the material is subjected. Broad- 
ly speaking, it is based on Wéohbler’s classical work, pub- 
lished in 1871, on the action of alternating 
Taking three typical cases, we have: 

1, A steady load, as in bridges, where it equals 1. 

2. Loads varying between a zero and the maximum, 
as in single acting connection rods, where it equals 2. 

3. Alternating loads, in which the stress varies from 
tension to compression, as in a double acting connecting 
rod, where it equals 3. 

Sub-factor c is a variable, depending upon the rapid- 
ity with which the stress is applied. For a steady load 
it equals 1; for a suddenly applied load 2, and for a load 
including impact 3. : 

Sub-factor d is used as a margin for unknown con- 
tingencies, and is a variable ranging from 114 to 3. The 
following table gives concrete examples of the application 
of these sub-factors: 


stresses. 


Table 1.—Derivation of Factors of Safety.—Nature of Sut- 
Jactors. 
Cc. 
a. Rapidity Factor 

Elas- b. of d. _ of safety. 
ticity. Wohler. load. Unknown. axbxcxd. 
Pee ar ae 2 1 1 2% to 3 4% to 6 

Double acting connect- 
| a” eee 1144 to2 3 2 1% 13% to 18 
Single acting rod....1%4to2 2 2 11%, 9to12 
Shaft with propeller.1% to 2 3 1 1% 6% to 9 
Steel cast wheel rim. 2 1 1 4 8 
Steel castings....... 2 1 1 2 4 
Pee SHON, .6 en awne 1% 1 1 1% 2% 


Dangers of Over-Annealing. 

The dangers of over-annealing are then illustrated. 
Tests are given of pure carbon steel, ranging from 0.1 
to 0.4 per cent. carbon, in two widely differing micro- 
chemical conditions. The first of these conditions may 
be spoken of as “ normalized.” The bars as rolled were 
heated to a bright red or orange, and cooled in air. The 
annealed, or rather over-annealed, samples were main- 
tained at a slightly higher temperature for 72 hours and 
were then cooled slowly for 100 hours. The results are 
given in tables 2 and 38. 

It has been found that the true elastic limit is ap- 
proximately 3920 Ib. per square inch lower than the yield 
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point in normal structural material, and about 7840 Ib. 
lower in the over-annealed conditions. 

Table 2.—-Results of Normalized Steels. 


Approximate Elon- Re- 





true gation. duction 

Carbon elastic Yield Ultimate Per ct. of area. 

No. Per cent. limit. point. stress. in2in. Per ct. 
Paka ess 0.08 23,385 27,300 47,920 46.6 74.8 
AA ensue 0.21 34,340 38,260 56,880 42.1 67.8 
Riienaed 0.38 36,300 40,210 67,070 34.5 56.3 

Table 3.—Results on Annealed Steels. 
Approximate Elon- Re- 

true gation. duction 

Carbon elastic Yield Ultimate Per ct. of area. 

No. Per cent. limit. point. stress. in 2in. Per ct. 
LL teases 0.08 11,920 19,760 41,080 52.7 76.7 
ee, | 12,370 20,210 47,600 42.3 65.7 
pata 9 0.38 13,560 21,400 56,050 35.0 50.6 


The appended results were obtained with an experi- 
mental steel casting, both as cast and after drastic an- 
nealing as before. The steel contained 0.4 per cent. car- 
bon, 0.26 silicon, 0.10 manganese, and sulphur and phos- 
phorus about 0.23. 

Table 4.—Results Obtained on a Steel Casting. 


Approxi- Elon- Re- 
mate true gation. duction. 
Condition elastic Yield Ultimate Per ct. of area. 
of steel. limit. point. stress. in2in. Per ct. 
As cast.......35,510 39,430 57,120 5.0 5.6 
Annealed...... 8,740 16,580 54,430 32.5 37.7 


The astonishingly low result of the true elastic limit 
of this over-annealed steel justifies the tentative hy- 
pothesis that mild steel, by over-annealing, may have, 
like pure copper, practically no elastic limit; that is to 
say, under any stress the metal may assume plastic, as 
distinct from, elastic deformation. The figures given 
in table 3 probably represent the extreme possibility of 
over-annealing, because of the practical absence of man- 
ganese in the series dealt with. Open hearth steel usual- 
ly contains from 0.4 to 0.8 per cent. of this element, which 
considerably modifies the action of over-annealing in its 
excessive lowering of the elastic limit. 

A great change is brought about in the microstructure 
by over-annealing. The texture is much coarser than 
that of normal steel. The carbide of the pearlite sharply 
segregates, some passing into the parallel lines character- 
istic of Sorby’s laminated pearlite, and some into masses 
marking the beginning of the decomposition into cemen- 
tite and ferrite. The true elastic limit of pure normal 
pearlite, roughly speaking, is about 61,520 Ib. per square 
inch, while that of well laminated pearlite is only about 
29,120 lb. That of pure normal ferrite is about 22,400 
lb., while that of over-annealed ferrite is only about 
11,200 lb. For manganiferous pearlite and ferrite these 
figures are considerably raised. 

Failure of Factor of Safety Calculations in Actual 
Practice, 

A typical example-may be given of the failure of 
factor of safety calculations in actual practice. The 
following results are really the average of several cases, 
investigated from time to time. They include about 20 
careful determinations each, of the ultimate stress and 
elastic limit of the steels involved. The steels were, for 
the most part, in the form of hollow shafts, ranging be- 
tween 22 and 25 in. in diameter. 

Table 5.—Results Obtained in Practice. 


True Elongation. Reduction of 
elastic limit Ultimate stress. Perct.in 2in. area.—Per ct. 
19,040 63,840 30.5 52.5 


All the shafts involved had evidently been over-an- 
nealed, not necessarily in the sense that they had been 
overheated, but rather they had been kept for too long 
a time at a low red heat. It is quite probable that in 
designing these shafts the material was supposed to have 
an ultimate stress of 67,200 lb. per square inch, and an 
elastic limit of, say, 33,600 Ib. per square inch; and that 
the factor of safety was to be, say, 7 to 1. This is equiv- 
alent to a working stress of 9600 lb. per square inch. 
The intention and actual achievement of our abstract 
designer are embodied in table 6. 


Table 6.—Factors of Safety. 


Calculated Calculated Calculated Calculated 
on assumed on actual on assumed on actual 
ultimate stress. ultimate stress. elastic limit. elastic limit. 
7 6.65 3.5 1.9 
Adequate. Adequate. Adequate Quite inadequate. 
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The shafts, of which the results given in tables 5 and 
6 are typical, all fractured in use, and the result in the 
last compartment of the table distinctly understates the 
worst case involved therein. The annealed large shafts 
nearly always exhibit decarburized “ ghosts.” In a large 
ingot, irrespective of the rejected part, there is always 
more or less a segregation of carbon, sulphur and phos- 
phorus, to a series of centers. Under the microscope 
they show, in the ingot, as dark etching nodular segre- 
gated areas. On forging the nodule is drawn down into 
a dark etching red. This elongated segregation, which 
is relatively hard, is jumped by the tool during turning, 
leaving in faint relief a relatively white line; hence the 
inachinists’ term of “ ghost.” 


THE 


Dynamic Testing. 


The increasingly important subject of dynamic test- 
ing is then taken up, in its relation to factors of safety. 
The pioneer, valuable and extensive researches of 
Wohler, published in 1871, on the influence of alternating 
stresses have deservedly largely influenced engineering 
design ever since. It must be remembered, however, that 
Wohler was not a twentieth century steel metallurgist, 
and that some of his supposed disciples have made and 
acted upon deductions from his experiments not au- 
thorized by more thoughtful confirmers and exponents of 
his work. One of the most complete. accounts of his 
experiments, and probably the most thoughtful and judi- 
cious commentary thereon, is to be found in Professor 
Unwin’s work on “ The Testing of Materials of Construc- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the most valuable of Wohler’s alternating 
stress tests were carried out by gripping a cylindrical 
test bar in a die, and rotating while in a _ horizontal 
position, these stress being applied by a weight near the 
end, remote from the die. The author has devised a 
modification of Wéhler’s methods, which in the first place 
was applied to the testing of some large boiler plates 
that had split under the hydraulic test. It was argued 
that if the tests were always made just beyond the 
elastic limit instead of just within it, as is the usual 
case, the results would quickly reflect the liability to 
fracture under stresses, applied for a long period, within 
the elastic limit. 

It was found, however, that the test predicted liabil- 
ity to fracture from causes altogether absent from 
Wohler’s fatigue phenomenon, and registered potentia: 
brittleness. This the Wéhler test not only failed to de- 
tect, but emphatically pronounced to be absent. In the 
author’s test, the test piece, 34 in. in diameter and 5 or & 
in, long, is gripped vertically in a die, and the stress is 
applied near the upper end by a slotted plunger. The 
deflection at the zero of stress is % in. on each side from 
the vertical, insuring a strain just beyond the elastic 
limit. ~The standard conditions adopted for works prac- 
tice are 650 alternations of stress per minute. 

As comparative bending tests accumulated, made by 
the method of the author and that of Wéhler, it became 
evident that the latter was a reflection of the elastic 
limit. It certainly reflected danger of fracture under 
excessive strains, but insidiously conceals danger from 
other causes which determine fracture generally attrib- 
uted to fatigue. In fact, no matter how dangerously 
brittle the steel may be from chemical or physical causes, 
if such causes have co-produced a high elastic limit, the 
Wohler test indicates the steel to be quite safe if stressed 
well short at that limit. 

As a matter of practical fact, it is inevitable that 
the steel must suddenly rupture sooner or later under 
stresses theoretically quite safe. For perhaps the strong- 
est proof of the foregoing statement the author is indebt- 
ed to J. C. Stead, who determined to investigate the 
points at issue. Mr. Stead made and tested a series of 
mild steels with ascending phosphorus up to 0.5 per cent. 
There is no possible doubt of the dangerous character 
of the latter steel, and to deliver such a steel for the 
construction of engine parts would be the act of a metal- 
lurgical madman. The steels were forged from 6 in. to 2 
in. square, and were practically identical in composition, 
with the exception of the phosphorus. The general an- 
alysis gave: Carbon, 0.30 per cent.; silicon, 0.21; man- 
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ganese, 0.40; sulphur, 0.58, and the prosphorus was 0.041, 
0.303 and 0.59, respectively. The static tests are given in 


table 7. 
Table 7.—Results on Phosphorus Steels. 
Elon- Re- 
gation duction 
Phosphorus. Ultimate Percent. of area. 
No. Percent. Yield point. stress. in2in. Per cent. 
Liv patiaes 0.041 45,700 74,150 23.0 52.0 
Seis ea aces 0.303 56,900 89,200 23.0 45.3 
Seiscamcen 0.509 71,680 98,560 20.0 ‘45.3 


The Wéohler tests carried out by Mr. Stead gave the 
results shown in table 8, the stresses being plus and 
minus 33,600 Ib. per square inch—namely, a range of 
67,200 Ib. 

Table 8.—Results of Wéhler Tests Carried Out by Mr. Stead. 


Phosphorus. Reversals of Ratio 
No. Per cent. stress endured. of resistance. 
eee ree 0.041 61,000 1.0 
ee 0.303 167,000 2.7 
and Ceawie 0:% 0.509 651,000 10.6 


The author’s tests, made in complete ignorance of 
the nature of the steels, gave the figures shown in 
table 9. 


Table 9.—The Author’s Tests. 


Phosphorus. Average Ratio of 
No Per cent. alternations endured resistance. 
bavi waneiwacd 0.041 272 100 
Dietise'e ea awrn 0.303 200 73 
Pe eitininene« 0.509 100 37 
The curves of the results are plotted in Fig. 1. 


Speaking in round numbers, the Wohler test indicated 
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Fig. 1.—Alternating Test Curves of Stead’s Phosphoric Steels 


that a mild steel containing 0.5 per cent. phosphorus was, 
with equal stresses, ten times as capable of resisting 
alternating stresses as a similar steel containing 0.04 per 
cent of phosphorus. The author’s test, on the other hand, 
indicated that the steel with 0.5 per cent. had about one- 
third of the endurance of the steel containing only 0.04 
per cent. phosphorus. From the curves in Fig. 1 it will 
be seen that the Wohler is similar in type to that regis-. 
tered by the yield point or apparent elastic limit, the 
author’s curve being in the opposite direction, and indi- 
cating what is well known to be a mechanical effect of 
phosphorus in steel. 


Does High Elastic Limit Necessarily Make for Safety? 


The author unhesitatingly answers the above ques- 
tion in the negative. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that because a steel of high elastic limit associated with 
a satisfactory statical test gives a good result under the 
Wohler test it will be, therefore, faithful in practice. It 
has already been shown that the obviously dangerous 
steels in which Mr. Stead raised the elastic limit by 
chemical means—namely, by the addition of excessive 
amounts of phosphorus—quite fail to indicate under the 
Wohler tests their inherent brittleness. Had they gone 
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into use, this brittleness must soon have brought about 
their fracture under alternating stress or shock. Some 
engineers have become so obsessed with the high elastic 
limit as to have altogether overdone it, and so stepped 
out of the frying pan into the fire, for instance with 
reference to holding down bolts, a pernicious practice of 
raising the elastic limit by mechanical strain, which has 
been used to some extent. 

As an example, small bolts of % in. diameter may be 
taken, which have been hot rolled almost precise and 
then cold drawn to the exact size. The final product is 
a clean smooth bar of high elastic limit, capable of re- 
sisting an excellent Wohler test. 

This steel also makes excessively dangerous bolts, 
and the failure of such bolts in practice has been fre- 
quently investigated by the author. Some time ago, to 
test this question, the following experiments were made 
on acid steel % in. round bolts, both as rolled and in 
the rolled and drawn condition. The chemical composi- 
tion of the four steels was practically constant except 
tm carbon. The silicon averaged 0.12 per cent.; manga- 
nese, 0.85; phosphorus, 0.44, and the sulphur, 0.041. The 
carbons were 0.26, 0.31, 0.41 and 0.49 per cent., respec- 


tively. The tests are set forth in table 10. 
fable 10.—Results on Bolts. 
Elongation Red’ tion 
Carbon. Yield Ultimate Percent. of area. 
Mark. Per cent. point. stress. in 2in. Per cent. 
Hot Rolled Set. 
er 0.26 54,000 79,100 34.5 61.6 
BR tad ey ok 0.31 57,600 84,250 31.8 59.6 
Gite Gea 0.41 64,800 95,700 26.5 48.0 
[Pst adniee ee 0.49 67,000 105,100 25.5 50.8 
Rolled and Drawn Set. 

Bi pee 0.26 82,200 87,200 19.0 50.8 
Se: mee 78,650 94,000 17.5 47.2 
ec bh ge 0.41 87,150 104,400 16.0 40.4 
ER eas be eae 0.49 85,150 117,400 15.0 42.0 


It may be observed how the yield point has been 
raised by the cold drawing. Under the author’s stand- 
ard alternating test the results given in table 11 were 


obtained. 
Table 11. 


Carbon. Alternations 
Mark. Percent. Yield point. endured. Condition of steel. 
Asse - 0.26 54,000 346 Hot rolled. 
i go sco he 82,200 248 Rolled and drawn. 
sb i>. reo 0.31 57,600 344 Hot rolled. 
Fe 0.31 78,650 222 Rolled and drawn. 
( 0.41 64,800 336 Hot rolled. 
( ..041 87,150 206 Rolled and drawn. 
Didéancsun ee 0.49 67,000 320 Hot rolled. 
Scksch soe 0.49 85,150 156 Rolled and drown. 


The average endurance of the hot rolled material was 
837 alternations of stress, and that of the rolled and 
drawn steels 208—a difference of 129 reversals. The 
drawn steels were 43 per cent. below the minimum spec- 
ified endurance for this class of steel. 

The exact effect of manganese-sulphide on the me- 
chanical properties of steel is still imperfectly under- 
stood. It exists in the form of millions of little pointed 
rods parallel with the direction of rolling. In many 
eases these rods, which are equivalent to fissures filled 
with a fused and brittle material, are stressed at right 
angles to their length. -Under the static test the ma- 
terial gives better results when pulled longitudinally, but 
a series of dynamic tests on mild steel shafts show that 
there is a startling difference in the results on pieces cut 
transversely and longitudinally with the sulphide rods. 
A series of transverse tests endured 283 alternations; 
longitudinal only 193. A second series gave 293 and 118, 
respectively, and a third 303 and 117. 

Possible Kemedial Weasures. 


It is very hard to formulate remedial measures to 
improve the quality, especially of large masses, but a 
few suggestive remarks may be offered. The necessity 
of rejecting a sufficient weight of the upper part of a 
large ingot is too well known to need any remarks. Even 
in the other parts, however, it is impossible to prevent 
some segregation, and, in the author’s opinion, in all 
heavily stressed engine parts the maximum phosphorus 
and sulphur should never exceed 0.05 per cent. Even 
with low sulphur and phosphorus, it is desirable to re- 
duce segregation to a minimum, and the only practical 
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and reliable way of doing this is by the use of fluid 
compression. In the heat treatment of forgings anything 
like a protracted cooling, especially at a low red heat, 
is dangerous. 

The forging, after the mechanical operation is over, 
may be simply allowed to cool in air, as far as possible 
out of drafts. It may be reheated to a good orange or 
dark yellow heat, quenched in oil and reheated to a 
temperature between 300 and 400 degrees C. (570 to 750 
F.). <A third method, which in the author’s opinion is 
likely to give the best results is to reheat the forging 
to about 900 degrees C., a dark yellow heat, and cool 
in air as quickly as the circumstances of the case will 
permit. In regard to the mechanical testing of forgings, 
the author considers that a static test must always be 
the main method of testing between engineer and metal- 
lurgist, but most strongly advocates the abandonment 
of ultimate stress as a basis for the calculation of fac- 
tors of safety. 

As a base for such calculations, the yield point or an 
apparent elastic limit offers the most promising features, 
since it is generally connected with a decisive drop in 
the beam of the testing machine. It is, therefore, almost 
as easily, though not quite as accurately, determinable 
at the ultimate stress. The latter, of course, should al- 
ways be noted in order to obtain a reasonable ratio be- 
tween the yield .point and the ultimate stress, say from 
45 to 55 per cent. 

The Discussion. 

Prof. J. Ewing, who opened the discussion, was in en- 
tire agreement with the author as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the usual specifications in force to-day, which 
treat the ultimate stress as the main criterion. This 
ought to be stopped, as the elastic limit is far more im- 
portant. It must also be recognized that an important 
point is the plastic deformation beyond the elastic limit. 
He suggests the elastic limit and the total elongation 
of the test piece, as the two indications of quality. Ac- 
cording to modern ideas, the elastic limit is due to a 
sudden slip along planes in each individual crystal. It 
is the point at which the slip first occurs in any one crys- 
tal. The phenomenon known as “ fatigue” is influenced 
by whether or not the elastic limit has been exceeded 
in any of the chystals. 

He considers the practice of giving a piece of material 
over-strain in order to raise the elastic limit most per- 
nicious. It deprives the material of reserve power, and, 
though it may raise the elastic limit, renders it less fit 
to withstand any stress beyond this, except under very 
restricted conditions. 

R. A. Hadfield, who followed, also agreed that the 
ultimate stress is a very poor criterion, and gave an 
instance from his experience of the danger of over-an- 
nealing. He was inclined to agree with the author that 
the high limit of manganese in mild steel gave the best 
results, but pointed out that such steel would require 
different heat treatment from ordinary mild steel. Mr. 
Stromeyer spoke against the tendency to use high phos- 
phorus material for bolts because it threads more readily 


in the machines. G. B. W. 
Oe 


The French Treaty Commission.—James B. Rey- 
nolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and chairman 
of the commission chosen to confer with a similar body 
appointed by France to draw up a new reciprocity treaty 
between the two countries, announces that the American 
members will sail from New York June 27. On reaching 
Paris they will begin immediately their series of con- 
ferences with the French Commission. Mr. Reynolds re- 
cently requested that all persons having commercial in- 
tercourse between this country and France favor the com- 
mission with suggestions in the interest of trade expan- 
sion. Many helpful replies have been received, and it is 
expected that by the time the commission sails much data 
of a useful character in framing a new treaty will be at 
hand. 


ee 


Henry Grey & Son, consulting engineers and inventors 
of the Grey beam and column mills, have removed their 
offices from 68 William street, New York City, to the 
Union Building, Clinton street, Newark, N. J. 
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Armstrong Short Ratchet Drills. 


The desirability of a short head ratchet drill for work- 
ing in contracted spaces is readily appreciated by ma- 
chinists, boiler makers and other metal workers; but to 
produce such a tool without sacrificing important fea- 
tures, such as length of feed, strength and simplicity, is 
something of a problem. This the Armstrong Brothers 
Tool Company, Chicago, Ill, claims to have solved in the 
short ratchet drills shown in the illustrations herewith. 
The compactness of these tools enables the operator to 
drill holes in places wholly inaccessible with the ordinary 
long body ratchet drill. This is accomplished, too, with- 
out shortening the feed, by telescoping the feed screw 
over the drill socket, a feature of construction that is 
clearly shown in the sectional views of the tools. 

The spindie and drill socket are made in one piece, 
the former being deeply recessed to receive the hollow 
feed screw. The drill can be instantly reversed. It is 
built for heavy service, the handle and head being made 
of one piece of drop forged steel, while the pawl and 
center are of tempered tool steel; all other parts are 
turned from bar steel and hardened. 

The drills are furnished with three styles of spindles. 
Style R, shown in Fig. 1, takes drills with No. 3 Morse 





Fig. 1.—Style R. 





Fig. 2.—Style A. 


Short Ratchet Drills Made by the Armstrong Brothers Tool 
Company, Chicago. 


taper shank, but steel sleeves and sockets fitting style 12 
spindle and taking Morse taper shank drills or taper 
square drills will be furnished by the makers. Fig. 2 shows 
the ratchet equipped with a spindle to take taper square 
shank drills, of which there are two styles, A and B, the 
former taking drills with No. 1 taper square and the 
latter No. 2 taper square shank. All spindles are inter- 
changeable. The tool, Fig. 1, has a handle 12 in. long, 
a head 3% in. long and a feed of 2% in.; that in Fig. 2 
has a handle 12 in. long, a head 2%4 in. long and a feed 


of 1% in. 
—_—_—_»-e — —— 


The new Metal Trades Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Club of Cleveland, has completed its organization 
by the election of the following officers: President, J. H. 
Francis, Kilby Mfg. Company; vice-president, D. L. Lari- 
mer, Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company; treas- 
urer, C. P. Dole, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company: secre- 
tary, Philip Frankel; sergeant-at-arms, C. G. Fleming. 
erro Machine & Foundry Company; Executive Board: 
1. W. Bosley, Cleveland Hardware Company; J. H. 
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White, Baker Motor Vehicle Company; S. W. Sebelin, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, and John N. Mortimer. 
Central Brass Mfg. Company. 


—————~-e—_—__—_ 


The Nuttall Removable Rolled Rim Gear. 


The illustration shows a new gear with removable 
rolled rim for high speed and heavy baulage trolley serv- 
ice now being placed upon the market by the R. D. Nut- 
tall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, The gear has been put to 
severe tests in actual service and is declared to have 
shown exceptionally satisfactory performance. 

The rim is made of a special grade of rolled steel of 





The New Removable Rolled Rim Gear Made by the R. D. Nuttall 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


high tensile strength and is shrunk on a cast steel center, 
making the two members practically a single piece. 
When worn, however, the rim can be easily removed and 
replaced at nominal cost, so as to make a practically new 
gear. 

The rim can be attached to any style of center or 
spider. It is not limited to trolley service, but can be 
applied to any service where the diameter does net ex- 
ceed 10 ft. 

a ca aiahdea dit 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh has elected the follow- 
ing Officers: President, S. L. Seymour, division freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; vice-president, L. H. 
Constans, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany; second vice-presidents, J. B. Nessle, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and B. 
A. Worthington, general manager of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie; secretary, T. J. Walters, commercial agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio; treasurer, W. V. Taffner, commercial 
agent of the Burlington; Board of Governors, transporta- 
tion, G. W. Johnston, general freight agent of the Pitts- 
burgh & Cincinnati Packet Line; William WHodgdon. 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Lines; Robert 
Hunter, commercial agent of the Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company; industrial, H. E. Graham, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Pressed Steel Car Company; PF. 
C. Sattley, traffic manager of the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Company. 


The Occidental Metal & Mfg. Company, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has leased a tract of 213 
acres of land at Eureka, St. Louis County, and is taking 
the preliminary steps necessary to establish a large manu- 
facturing plant. Surveyors are platting the ground and 
representatives are negotiating with the Frisco and Mis 
souri Pacific railroads for switches. The plant is to oc- 
cupy about 8 acres. The company will manufacture brass 
articles principally. 
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The International Harvester Company. 


The International Harvester Company has made ap- 
plication to have placed upon the regular list of the New 
York Stock Exchange the following securities now is- 
sued : 

(a) Stock trust certificates issued under a voting trust agree 
ment representing 600,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 

(b) Stock trust certificaies issued under such voting trust 
agreement representing 600,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each of common stock. 

The application is a comprehensive statement from 
which the following is taken: 

All the stock of the company except 18 shares held by 
the directors has been deposited under a voting trust 
agreement, dated August 13, 1902, to be held until Au- 
gust 1, 1912, unless a majority of the voting trustees 
elect, as they may, to terminate the agreement after 
August 1, 1907, upon not less than 90 days’ notice. The 
voting trustees are George W. Perkins, Charles Deering 
and Cyrus H. McCormick. 

The International Harvester Company was organized 
under the general corporation laws of the State of New 
Jersey August 12, 1902. The duration of the corporation 
is perpetual. At organization the capital stock of the 
company consisted entirely of common stock to the 
amount of $120,000,000, but by amendment of the char- 
ter on January 8, 1907, the plan of capitalization was 
changed (without increasing the total amount) by mak- 
ing one-half of the stock 7 per cent. cumulative pre 
ferred stock and leaving the other half common stock. 
Stockholders received one share of preferred stock and 
one share of common stock in exchange for every two 
‘Shares of the original stock. The entire capital stock of 
the company has been issued. 


Harvesting Machinery, Wagon and Twine Plants, 


Shortly after organization the company purchased 
and now owns, or has sold affiliated or subsidiary com- 
panies, the plants and business formerly owned by the 
following concerns engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of harvesting machinery and twine: Warder, Bushnell 
& Glessner Company, McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, Deering Harvester Company, Milwaukee Har- 
vester Company, Piano Mfg. Company. 

Of the.company’s capital stock of $120,000,000, $60,- 
000,000 was issued for an equal amount of cash workinz 
capital, and $60,000,000 for the manufacturing plants 
and other physical properties formerly owned by the five 
companies above named. The plants and properties 
were valued by the independent appraisers, exclusive of 
any allowance for good-will or patents, at a sum in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000. The company has no bonded or other 
funded indebtedness, and its properties are free and un- 
incumbered. 

The company has since purchased the plants and busi- 
ness of the Aultman & Miller Buckeye Company, Akron, 
Ohio; J. S. Kemp Mfg. Company, Newark Valley, N. Y., 
and Waterloo, Ia. (Waterloo plant leased); Keystone 
Company, Sterling, Ill.; Macleod & Co., Philippine Isl- 
ands; Minnie Harvester Company, St. Paul, Minn.; D. 
M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. Y., including the twine 
business of Columbian Cerdage Company; Weber Wagon 
Company, Chicago, III. 

The following is a statement of the location and char- 
acter of the manufacturing plants now owned and oper- 
ated by the company (exclusive of plants owned and 
operated by affiliated and subsidiary companies which 
are described leter) : 


Harvesting Machinery and Farm Implement Plants. 


Akron Works (Akron, Ohio), manufacturing auto-buggies and 
tractors. 

Champion Works (Springfieid, Ohio), manufacturing harvest 
ing machinery and tillage implements. 

Deering Works (Chicago, I1l.), manufacturing harvesting ma- 
chinery. 

Keystone Works (Sterling, Ill.), manufacturing harvesting 
machinery and tillage implements. 

McCormick Works (Chicago, IIl.), manufacturing harvesting 
machinery. 

Milwaukee Works (Milwaukee, Wis.), manufacturing gasolin 
engines and cream separators. ; 

Newark Valley Works (Newark Valley, N..Y.), manufactur- 
ing manure spreaders. 
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Osborne Works (Auburn, N. Y.), manufacturing harvesting 
machinery and tillage implements. 

Plano Works (West Pullman, Ill.), manufacturing wagons 
and manure spreaders. ’ 

Waterloo Works (Waterloo, Iowa, leased), manufacturing 
manure spreaders. 

Weber Works (Chicago, Ill.), manufacturing wagons. 

Twine Milis. 

Akron Twine Mill (Akron, Ohio), manufacturing Sisal binder 

twine. 


Deering Twine Mill (Chicago, Ill.), manufacturing Sisal and 
Manila binder twine. 
McCormick Twine Mill (Chicago, Ill.), manufacturing Sisal 


and Manila binder twine, 
Osborne Twine Mill (Auburn, N. Y.), manufacturing Sisal and 
Manila binder twine. 


Subsidiary Companies Owned. 


The company owns or controls the entire capital 
stock of the following companies: 


International Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd.: The cap- 
ital stock authorized and issued is $1,000,000. The company 
owns and operates a plant at Hamilton, Canada, constructed in 
1903, for the manufacture of harvesting machinery and tillage 
implements. No dividends have been paid on the capital stock 
of this company. 

International Flax Twine Company : Its capital stock author- 
ized and issued is $250,000. The company owns and operates a 
flax twine mill at St. Paul, Minn. No dividends have been paid. 

Wisconsin Steel Company: The capital stock authorized and 
issued is $1,000,000. The company operates under leases about 
480 acres of iron ore land in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi 
gan, including the Agnew and Hawkins mines in the Mesaba 
Range, the La Rue mine in the Baraboo Range, and the Victoria 
and Lot Three mine in the Menominee Range. These leases run 
from 30 to 50 years, and it is esiimated that the mines contain 
at least 25,000,000 gross tons of ore. This company also owns 
about 22,500 acres of undeveloped coal lands in Harlan County, 
Kentucky. It also owns and operates three blast furnaces at 
South Chicago, Ill., with a total annual capacity of 360,000 gross 
tons pig iron. It also owns and operates steel mills at South 
Chicago, l1ll., which commenced operations in 1903. The Besse- 
mer converting mill has an annual capacity of 300,000 gross tons 
of ingots. The blooming mill has an annual capaciiy of 250,000 
gross tons of billets and blooms. The bar mills have an annual 
capacity of approximately 200,000 gross tons of finished bars 
and shapes. It also leases and operates the Deering Rolling Mill 
at Chicago, with an annual capacity of 24,000 gross tons 
of finished bars and shapes. No dividends have been paid. 

Wisconsin Lumber Company: Its capital stock authorized 
and issued is $250,000. The company owns 58,000 acres of 
timber land in Pemiscot and Dunklin counties, Missouri, and 
22,000 acres in Mississippi. It owns and operates a sawmill at 
Pascola, Mo. No dividends have been paid. 

Eastern Building Company, Ltd.: The capital stock author 
ized is $80,000, of which $50,600 has been issued. This com 
pany owns various dwelling houses and lots in Hamilton, Can- 
ada, against which there is an outstanding mortgage of $84.600. 
No dividends have been paid. 

Calumet & Southeastern Railroad Company: The capital 
stock authorized and issued is $100,000. The company operates 
at the Wisconsin Steel Company’s mills at South Chicago and 
connects them with adjacent railroad lines. Mileage—9.29 miles 
leased from Wisconsin Steel Company. Equipment owned—6 
engines, 31 gondclas and flat cars. No dividends have been paid. 

Deering Southwestern Railway: The capital stock authorized 
and issued is $212,500. The company operates in and about the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company’s timber lands in Missouri and con- 
nects them with adjacent railroad lines. Mileage owned—8.12 
miles. Equipment owned—1 engine, 1 log loader, 58 log cars. 
No dividends have been paid. 

Illinois Northern Railway: The capital stock authorized and 
issued is $500,000. The company operates in and around the 
McCormick Works at Chicago and connects them with adjacent 
railroad lines. Mileage—-12.5 miles leased from International 
Harvester Company; 6 miles leased from A., T. & 8S. F. R. R. 
Company. Equipment owned—6 engines, 28 gondolas and box 
ears. No dividends have been paid. 

Owasco River Railway: The capital stock authorized and 
issued is $30,000. ‘The company operates at the Osborne Works 
at Auburn, N. Y., and connects them with adjacent railroad lines. 
Mileage—0.34 mile owned, 5.31 miles leased from International 
Harvester Company. Equipment—4 engines, 29 flat cars. No 
dividends have been paid. 

Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railway Company: The 
capital stock authorized and issued is $50,000. The company 
operates at the Plano Works at Chicago and connects them with 
adjacent railroad lines. Mileage—1.81 miles owned; 2.45 miles 
leased from International Harvester Company. Equipment—1 
engine. Dividend cf $5000 paid in January, 1907. 

Lagonda Western Railway Company: The capital stock au- 
thorized and issued is $25,000. The company operates at the 
Champion Works at Springfield, Ohio, and connects them with 
adjacent railroad lines. Mileage—1.92 miles leased from Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Equipment—1 engine. No divi- 
dends have been paid. 


The products of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the International Harvester Company of Canada, 
Ltd., and the International Flax Twine Company are- 
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principally sold to the International Harvester Company 
of America, which owns or leases agency warehouses 
throughout the United States and in foreign countries 
and maintains an organization for the sale and distri- 
bution of these and allied products. 

The International Harvester Company of America 
controls certain foreign incorporated trading companies 
which handle a portion of the foreign trade. This com- 
pany was organized as Parker-Dennett Harvesting Ma- 
chine Company, Ltd., under the laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, December 15, 1881. The name of the com- 
pany was changed to International Harvester Company 
of America, September 5, 1902. Its capital stock author- 
ized and issued is $1,000,000 and, except nine shares, is 
held by trustees for the benefit of the stockholders of 
International Harvester Company as a class. The dura- 
tion of the corporation is perpetual. No dividends have 
been paid on the capital stock of this company. 


COMBINED INCOME ACCOUNT FOR 1907. 

Total net earnings, after deducting expenditures 

for ordinary repairs and maintenance ($1,973.- 

677.99), and current experimental and patent 

ee ee ys ee er ee eee eee $11,228,317.87 

Deduct appropriation for renewals and 

minor improvements charged off. $307,821.08 
Reserves for plant depreciation and 

ore extinguishment............. 1,000,000.00 
Reserves for contingent losses and 


eollection expenses on receivables. 700,000.00 
— — 2,007,821.08 
? $9,220,496.79 
Deduct interest paid on purchase money obliga- 





ee ek ee oe 1,140,039.28 

ih le ne cee ee as pial $8,080,457.51 
Deduct preferred stock dividends for the season 

IO DUR DR iis 8 6AG nthe in ior nasn whan wane 4,200,000.00 





Undivided profits for 1907 carried to surplus. $3,880,457.51 
Surplus at December 31, 1907. 


Undivided 

Net profits. Dividends paid. profits. 
Season 1903......... $5,641,180.61 $3,600,000.00 $2,041,180.61 
Season 1904......... 5,658,534.68 4,800,000.00 858,534.68 
ee eee 7,479,187.36 4,800,000.00 2,679,187.36 
Season 1006......... 7,846,947.32 4,800.000.00 3,046,947.32 
ee et ey ee ee $8,625,849.97 


Deduct special appropriation from surplus at De- 
cember 31, 1906, as a reserve to meet future col- 


lection expenses on outstanding receivables... . 500,000.00 


Undivided profits at December 31, 1906..... $8,125,849.97 
Add balance of undivided profits for season 1907 3,880,457.51 


Total undivided profits at December 31, 1907..$12,006,307.48 

The above surplus is composed solely of the balance 
of net earnings of the business during the five years of 
operations, after deducting dividend payments, the Board 
of Directors having decided to charge off the surplus of 
$7,076,225.65 existing at organization, October 1, 1902, by 
reason of the excess of the appraised value of the physi- 
cal properties (including inventories) then acquired 
($67,076.229.65) over the par value of the capital stock 
issued therefor ($60,000,000). 


The General Balance Sheet, 

The following is the general balance sheet of the 
company (including the assets and liabilities of affiliated 
and subsidiary companies) as of December 31, 1907 (the 
close of its last fiscal year) : 








Assets. 
Property account: 

Appraised valuation of real estate 
and plant property acquired at 
organization, plus additions, im- 
provements and new acquisitions 


DAs 0. dui esce. doce is Garon see € $62,293,844.12 
Expenditures for stripping and de- 
velopment at ore mines......... 550,292.36 





$62,844,136.48 
Deferred charges to operations : 


Advanced payments for mine royalties, &c....... 
Current assets: 
inventories—Finished products, raw 
material. &c.. at close of 1907 sea- 
GOEE a wus ve Od We dwelgt 4) ¢ wa 66.08 $35,140,415.69 
Subsequent material purchases and 
manufacture for 1908 season.... 15,147,210.08 


$50,287,625.77 


285,287.66 





Receivables: 
Farmers’ and agents’ 

ee $26,583,001.10 
Accounts receivable... 14,511,387.27 


$41,094,388.37 
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Deduct accumulated 
reserves for contin- 


ee Ts o's oe 1,802,878.06 
—————————_—_———_ 89, 291,510.31 
ET oe kiwaneddedikadess acd ene 3,573,893.94 
——_—————— 98, 153,030.02 
DG ace ce sveans ads aheweceeane ves ioed $156,282,454.16 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock: 
PUNNOE ic daeeet seein ctewwes $60,000.000.00 
INTER os cet ceaWlonce cvsdee 60,000,000.00 
—_—_—___—_————$120,000,000.00 
*Purch:se money obligations...........+..++: 3,450,194.63 
Se I cd cee trav eR sawicenasacaqvesssen 10,465,775.36 
tAccounts payabie: 
Audited vouchers, accrued inter- 
ee ee $4,543,442.94 
Preferred stock Cividend (payable 
SE ae RD cs wccewenene ss 1,050,000.00 


____—s-— § 593,442.94 





§Reserves : 
Plant depreciation and _ extin- 


Ai cends Kee ceeeee $3,841,502.11 
Collection expenses on receivables 600,000.00 
PO a is oa veedeek cceses 325,231.64 


ncaa 4,766,733.75 
Surplus—Undivided profits at December 31, 1907 12,006,307.48 





tl. oc ce eereennavieestecieatancas «clare 


Nore.—Capital stock was issued at par as follows: $60,000,- 
000 for cash for working capital; $60,000,000 for real estate, 
plants and physical inventories which were valued by independ- 
ent appraisers in excess of that amount. No capital stock was 
issued for goodwill, patents, promotion fees or organization ex- 
penses. 

The surplus of the company consists entirely of the balance 
of net earnings since organization, after deducting dividend pay- 
ments. 

*'The purchase money obligations issued in part payment for 
new properties acquired which were still outstanding at Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, amounted to $3,450,194.63. Of this sum there 
matures and is being paid in the current fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1908, $3,173,398.21. The balance of $276,796.42 
matures in 1909 and 1910. 

+ The bills payable at December 31, 1907, consist of : 





Loans maiuring from 1910 to 1913.........+..-+:+ $7,000,000.00 
Loans maturing in January and February, 1908 
CORRE ARRIEES) 65 oe Feel cew ce ceseeedacas 2,272,615.36 
Fiber drafts discounted at Manila, P. I. (paid at 
re ee ee ee ee 778,560.00 
Real esiate purchase notes maturing from 1908 to 
DE weaeea Gentse en need 6 ed aC OeR CORE CRS ESE 414,600.00 
ee en ee $10,465,775.36 


t The accounts payable at December 31, 1907, consist of : 
Audited vouchers (principally paid in January, 


Hs ed 6 dere ee ING ie ond 10180 bee Gite weds $3,243,972.78 
Jnterest accrued, MOt GUC... ccc ccc cccccvcecces 214,028.08 
po ee eee ee 253,163.56 
EE, on chads ae egewegeed ces Gekwe eee 832,278.52 


$4,543,442.94 
Preferred stock dividend, fourth quarter, paid 


MEOFER 2, TGOG. . cw ccccccscccccccseccccccvces 1,050,000.00 
BOM cc ch eeciecceseCecesacavemiacoeeqoene $5,593,442.94 


§ The reserves for plant depreciation and extinguishment in- 
clude: 


Plant depreciation..............0eece cece eee + - $3,399,772.73 
Te ee ee ea a 408,058.24 
TUE GIOIOI so on vice ccc ce cewrsiosaneseceue 33.671.14 

PO HOw c Hebiecs CHOKE CROC CER a: ela abated $3,841,502.11 


Since the formation of the company, liberal expendi- 
tures have been made annually for repairs and renewals 
to the physical properties to maintain them at their 
maximum of efficiency. All such expenditures have been 
charged, when incurred, to operating expenses, and have 
been absorbed in the cost of production. A comparison 
of these expenses for the last three seasons is: 


Season 1905. Season 1906. Season 1907. 

Harvester works and 
twine mills......... $1,004,069.26 $1,190,939.73 $1,599,116.13 
Furna ‘es and steel mills 194,227.50 240,840.70 | 231,873.99 
Miscellaneous properties 99,067.41 102,829.83 142,687.87 
ea $1,297,364.17 $1,534,610.26 $1,973,677.99 

There were also charged off during 1907 expenditures 
for special renewals amounting to $307,821.08 for minor 
improvements and equipment, and for special alterations 
and renovation of plant properties incidental] to the man- 
ufacture of the new lines of wagons, manure spreaders, 
gasoline engines, cream separators, auto-buggies and 
tractors. 

The fiscal year of the company ends on December 31 
of each year. The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the company is held on the third Thursday of April 
at Hoboken, N. J., and the regular meetings of the Board 
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of Directors are held bi-weekly. The principal oftice of 
the company is at 237 Michigan avenue, Chicago, LIl. 

The directors are as follows: Charles Deering, chair- 
man; George F. Baker, William J. Calhoun, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Norman B. Ream, Charles Steele, Cyrus Bent- 
ley, Paul D. Cravath, Elbert H. Gary, Richard F. Howe, 
Stanley McCormick, John P. Wilson, James Deering, 
John J. Glessner, William H. Jones, Harold F. McCor- 
mick, George W. Perkins, Leslie D. Ward. The members 
of the Finance Committee are George W. Perkins, chair- 
man; George F. Baker, Charles Deering, Elbert H. Gary, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Norman B. Ream. The officers 
of the company are as follows: President, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick ; vice-presidents, James Deering, John J. Gless- 
ner, William H. Jones, Harold F. McCormick; secretary, 
Richard F. Howe; treasurer, Harold F. McCormick; gen- 
eral counsel, Edgar A. Bancroft. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Outrage. 


On the night of June 2 damage to the extent of 
$10,000 was inflicted by unknown parties on the plant of 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company, Cleveiand, Ohio, 
through the wrecking of a derrick and other machinery 
by dynamite. More dynamite was found near the engine 
reom, but it failed to explode. A meeting of the em- 
ployees was held on the following Friday, at which a 
patrol was voluntarily organized for the purpose of 
guarding the works at night to prevent any further out- 
rage. The company has issued the following explana- 
tory statement: : 

“The Van Dorn Iron Works Company’s plant, located 
at the junction of the Pennsylvania and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis railroads, consists of eight acres, 
about one-half of which is covered with the most modern 
stee] frame fireproof buildings and their manufactories, 
consisting of four departments, each under a separate 
chief. The departments consist of one manufacturing 
jail prison and burglar proof vault work; the art metal 
work department manufacturing office files and appli- 
ances; the general iron department manufacturing iron 
fences, ornamental house and stable work, lawn seats. 
ornamental iron and bronze work,: &c., and the structural 
iron department manufacturing such work as coal tip- 
ples, coal bins, &c. 

“For nearly 35 years this factory has run continu- 
ously, commencing very small, and during the whole 
time there has been no labor friction whatever in connec- 
tion with the factory employees. On the contrary, the 
best of feeling always has prevailed, and this feeling 
is shown by the eagerness and promptness of the em- 
ployees to protect the -works. In the erection of the 
structural material, which has been mostly done by union 
labor. there has never been any difficulty with the men. 
There has been a good deal of friction between the 
walking delegates, who appeared to be unreasonable. 
Ir. the erection of the White Automobile Works, covering 
four acres, the plant was erected quicker than any other 
job of its size in this country, i. e., in 30 days. The erec- 
tors disregarded the walking delegate entirely. There is 
no trouble in connection with the actual labor employed 
and never has been. The motive of the outrage referred 
to is not with the employees of the Van Dorn Iron 
Works, either union or non-union.” 


——_s-e—___ 


Fire Prevention. 

Powell Evans, president of the Merchant & Evans 
Company, Philadelphia, delivered an address on “ Fire 
Prevention ”’ before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at its convention in New York, May 20, which 
has been printed in pamphlet form. This address is 
the result of years of painstaking study and inquiry on 
the part of Mr. Evans. He has gathered numerous facts 
bearing on the very great desirability of the adoption of 
measures to check the great loss which is annually vis- 
ited on this country by fire. He gives statistics of annual 
fire losses ,making comparisons of the huge total with 
the annual revenues of the United States Government, 
the net earnings of railroads in the United States, the 
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dividends paid on railroads, &c., showing in a most 
effective way the magnitude of such losses. He puts the 
total fire loss of 1907 at $215,671,250. 

It would appear that the national loss in this way 
is increasing, as the fire loss of 1907 was greater than 
for any previous year. In January of the present year 
by far the worst record ever known was made in the 
losses sustained in the United States and Canada, ag- 
gregating $29,582,600. For the first four months of 1908 
the fire loss in the United States and Canada was 
$91,464,690, or at the annual rate of $275,000,000 for 
both countries. 

He calls attention to the burden on business by the 
payment of insurance against fire, as well as the great 
loss of capital in fires themselves, and draws comparisons 
with the much more effective prevention of fire loss in 
the countries of Western Europe. He suggests that the 
United States Government should investigate authorita- 
tively a proper building code for adoption by municipali- 
ties all over the country, elastic enough to be applicable 
to every sized city and town, The work of the National 
Fire Protection Association, which is the engineering 
organization of the insurance world, is commended. 
Through this association an educational campaign is 
conducted which is expected to result in a better fire 
prevention condition of property. The address is well 
worthy of thoughtful attention. 


——___~-e—___— 


The Duplex Chain Wrench. 


For making up joints in wrought iron pipe of various 
sizes, and especially large sizes, the chain pipe wrench 
is looked upon as the most practical device. as one tool 
suits a wide range of work. In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown the Duplex chain wrench, manufactured 
in several sizes by the Standard Nipple Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for use on all sizes of pipe from %& to 
12 in. The smallest size weighs 15%, Ib. and is 13% in. 
long, while the largest size weighs 54 Ib. and is 65 in. 
long. 

The chain is one capable of standing a tremendous 
tensile strain. The jaws are made to endure the rough 


usage they may receive, and are designed to take hold on 
the pipe so that it will not slip and yet will not be cut 
The jaws hold the wrench 


or crushed. securely in 





The Duplex Chain Pipe Wrench Made by the Standard Nipple 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


place, while the encircling contact of the chain with 
the pipe insures a friction hold which prevents slipping 
or the force of the power being exerted on the pipe in 
such a manner as to indent or crush it. 

The wrench will work either way and reverse or 
release itself instantly without the need of readjusting, 
which saves a great deal of time and labor, particular- 
ly when it is used on large piping. Owing to the fact 
that a close grip is obtained on the pipe, it is explained 
that it is well adapted for use against walls, between 
floors, in corners or in ditches, as the lever has a large 
sweep without loss of motion in catching a firm hold on 
the pipe. After the chain has once encircled the pipe 
and the chain is caught in the catches provided in the 
lever handle, it is only necessary to release the grip 
to permit the position of the wrench to be shifted so 
that the pipe can be moved in the opposite direction, or 
screwed up or unscrewed, as may be necessary. This 
convenience obviates the necessity of seeing that the 
wrench is ou the pipe in the right way, for there is no 
wrong way with this wrench. 
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The Production of Coal in 1907. 


GREATEST RECORDED OUTPUT. 

Practically complete returus to Edward W. Parker, 
statistician in charge of the division of mineral re- 
sources, United States Geological Survey, show that the 
production of coal in the United States in 1907 not only 
far exceeded any previous record, but also exceeded by 
a considerable amount all estimates of the output for 
that year. 

The aggregate production of anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal in 1907 amounted to 480,450,042 net tons, valued 
at $614,831,549, against 414,157,278 net tons, valued at 
$513,079,809 in 1906. The increase in production in 1907 
over 1906 was 66,292,764 net tons, or 16.01 per cent. in 
quantity, and $101,751,740, or 19.83 per cent. in value. 

Of this large production in 1907, 76,432,421 gross tons, 
or 85,604,312 net tons, were anthracite coal from Penn- 
sylvania. In 1906 the production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite was 63,645,010 gross tons, or 71,282,411 net tons, 
valued at $131,917,694, so that the increase in the pro- 
duction of hard coal in 1907 amounted to 12,787,411 gross 
tons, or 14,321,901 net tons, with an increase in value of 
$31,666,362. 

The total production of bituminous coal in 1907 was 
394,845,730 net tons, valued at $451,247,493, an increase 
over 1906 (when the production amounted to 342,874,867 
net tons) of 51,970,868 net tons, or 15.16 per cent. The 
value of the bituminous production increased from 
$381,162,115 in 1906 to $451,247,498 in 1907, a gain of 
$70,085,378, or 18.39 per cent. 

Decrease in Only Two States, 

Of the 31 States in which coal was produced during 
1907, there were only two in which the output in 1907 
was less than that of 1906. These were both unimportant 
producing States—California and Oregon—and in both 
the decrease in production in 1907 was due to the in- 
creased production and use of oil for railroad and manu- 
facturing purposes. Nearly all of the coal mined in 
Oregon is sent to San Francisco, and the increase in the 
output of California oi] has materially reduced the pro- 
duction of coal in Oregon. 

Had it not been for the depressed condition of the 
iron and steel trade, which followed the financial depres- 
sion of October, 1907, the coal production for the year 
would undoubtedly have exceeded a total of 500,000,000 
tons, and the value would probably have exceeded 
$650,000,000. As it was, the value of the coal product 
of 1907 exceeded by 68 per sent. the value of the total 
mineral product of the United States in 1880, and was 
nearly equal to the value of the entire mineral product 
of the United States in 1897, only ten years before. 

The average price for bituminous coal at the mines 
in 1907 was $1.14, against $1.11 in 1906 and $1.06 in 
1905, The average price in 1907 was higher than that in 
any other recent year except 1903, when prices were ab- 
normally high because of the famine produced by the 
great anthracite strike in 1902. The average value of 
the anthracite produced in 1997, taking into consideration 
the quantity of coal used at the mines in the operation of 
properties, was $2.14 per gross ton, as against $2.05 in 
1906. Excluding the quantity of coal used in the opera- 
tion ef the mines, which is designated as “colliery con- 
sumption”? and which has been in the past considered 
an unmarketable product, the value at the mines of the 
anthracite coal produced in 1907 was $2.39 per gross 
ton, against $2.30 in 1906. 

Illinois Again in Second Place. 

Am interesting feature in connection with the coal- 
mining industry in 1907 was the re-establishment of 
Illinois in second place as a coal producing State, its 
production in 1906 having been exceeded by that of West 
Virginia. 

Pennsylvania continues to outrank all of the other 
States in coal production, for in addition to the 85,604,- 
312 tons of anthracite produced in that State in 1907, 
there were also 150,321.437 tons of bituminous coal, mak- 
ing a total of nearly 236,000,000 net tons for Pennsyl- 


vania alone. 
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A Red Letter Year. 

The year 1907 may be considered a red-letter year in 
ihe history of the coal-mining industry. In addition to 
the enormously increased production and the general ad- 
vance in prices, a condition of peace reigned generally 
throughout the coal-mining regions, this being the result 
of the labor agreements made in 1906 after the suspen 
sion on April | of that year. 

Production by States. 

The following table gives the quantity and value of 
the coal production in the United States in 1907, by 
States: 


Quantity and Value of Coal Produced in the United States in 
1907. bu States 


Quantity 
(net tons.) Value. 
14,250,454 $18,405,468 
2,670,438 4,473,693 
24,089 91,813 


State or Territory. 
\labama 3 
BI 5 on ee nek cen's 
California und Alaska........ 


RF ia hao bs Meda ciation 10,790,236 15,079,449 
CE 6a koe Capes eae 362,401 499,686 
DR rite aid usecaceceeghceveas s *7,588 #31,119 
PS SEES co baldeeseae 51,317,146 54,687,382 
SIE COE EET 13,985,713 15,114,300 
DRS a eee ke ga 4 SA eet ee ae 7,574,322 12,258,012 
0 OE ee Pere ere ee 7,322,449 11,159,698 
IED Go. os eeisiccclseeaiccss 10,753,124 11,405,038 


6,623,697 
3,660,833 


5,532,628 


MID og vce an ea Op meseac ee 
2,035,858 


I ce ecko ta cane bea enn 





SIN ia. 6s Hie wor RA wee 3,906,294 6,399,616 
NN a acne trick. + ae ou e% 4 2,016,857 3,907,082 
BOG ND a ccc cece ene ets 2,628,959 3,832,128 
ee ee 347,760 560,199 
Se ee ee ee 32,142,419 35,324,746 
Come Cee. Tid es csciees 3,642,658 7,433,914 
CO caweces tated ews o8ene 70,981 166,304 
Pennsylvania : , 
DD Fg. cheer eeeeds ores $5,604,312 163,584,056 
SE? © rig goo 0.6.0 654 008 150,321,437 155,837,770 
Ns Si a kh a BRE OS 6,810,243 8,490,334 
IN as orci cs nik wrest ee Aka OO 1,648,069 2,778,811 
Sh 50 c autc bores 49 COREE OWS 1,947,607 2,959,769 
II a 9 ide x Siesta cp oe 0% 010% 4,710,895 4,807,533 
TOUR ac acometemeapene 3,680,532 7,679,801 
WHORE WHE, 0 Red aeeususwes 48,091,583 47,846,630 
NE Soca de apd wlordadd bis a 6,252,990 9,732,668 
CS cers cee ea xe ed 480,450,042 &614,831,549 


‘Includes production of Nebraska and Nevada. 

The t nited States Leading the World. 

Great Britain’s production of coal in 1907 was 267,- 
828.276 gross tons, or 299,969,669 net tons, and Great 
Britain is the second coal-producing country of the world. 
The coal production of the United States in 1907 exceed- 
ed by 189,480,373 net tons, or more than 60 per cent., that 
of the British Isles. It was more than double that of 
Germany, and was equal to 40 per cent. of the total coal 
production of the world. 

—_—__ +e — 


The American Steel Foundries Readjustment.—The 
stockholders of the American Steel Foundries, at an ad- 
journed meeting held in Jersey City June 12, formally 
approved of the plan submitted to them last fall for a 
readjustment of the company’s capitalization by which 
the present preferred and common stock is to be retired 
and a new issue of one class substituted. The plan also 
provides for the satisfaction of accumulated dividends 
on the preferred stock through the distribution to the 
preferred stockholders of 4 per cent. debentures running 
for 15 years at the rate of $1,000 in bonds, with every 
$5,000 par value of the new stock given in exchange 
for the old preferred. In addition a 3 per cent. cash 
payment is to be made. The basis upon which the new 
stock is to be given in exchange for the old preferred is 
70 shares for each 100, and for the oid common stock 25 
shares for each 100. The total issue of new stock is 
$17,184,009, as compared with a total of $37,650,000 of 
old common and preferred. 

<cobdiica acliiddibe laa tscaian toss 


The Association of Iron and Steel Electrieal Engineers 
will hold its first annua) convention June 24 and 25 in 
Philadelphia. The place of meeting will be in the home 
of the Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce street. The associa- 
tion headquarters will be in the Hotel Walton. 
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Conventions and Foundry Progress. 


It has seemed at times as though the amount of foun- 
dry literature produced in the United States in the past 
ten years has been out of proportion to the amount of 
real progress the foundry industry has made in that in- 
terval. Data have been poured out generously by the 
experimenters in cast iron, and figures have been tabu- 
lated sufficient to fill volumes; but there has always re- 
mained the question, how far the rank and file of foun- 
arymen have been reached by these abundant labors. 
President Flagg of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion may have had this condition in mind when he said 
in his address at Toronto that the time has come when 
the association must carry its work farther; that page 
after page of analyses have been put on record; and now 
it is in order to know more of what these analyses mean; 
that there has been much traversing of old lines in the 
discussions of the foundrymen’s associations, and now 
new investigations must be taken up, particularly in the 
lines of chemistry and metallurgy. 

Only within two years has the educational value of 
the foundrymen’s convention been really appreciated. In 
the early days of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion its annual meetings were looked upon more as an 
outing for proprietors, superintendents and foremen than 
as a school of instruction. The entertainment features 
had the right of way, and in the slimly attended sessions 
for the reading of papers only a few participated in the 
discussions. An attendance of 300 to 400, with a ratio of 
1 to 1 of supply men to foundrymen, was usual, and 
sometimes the 300 mark was not reached. The organiza- 
tion and rapid rise of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion and the concentration of attention and resources 
upon foundry labor issues detracted so much from the 
movement for the betterment of practice that for a time 
it seemed that the original association was doomed. And 
the point was reached several times where, but for the 
determined and unrewarded labors of its secretary, Dr. 
Moldenke, it could have quietly and conveniently passed 
out of existence. 

The contrast between the moribund condition of a 
few years ago and the splendid vitality shown at the 
‘Toronto convention last week is a marvel. The record 
registration ef 1430 reached at Toronto would not have 
been dreamed of three years ago. It does not explain 
everything to say that the change is due to the exposi- 
tion features that are now so prominent; though they 
are to be credited largely with the increased attendance. 
The time seemed to have been ripe for a forward move- 
ment in foundry practice. Moreover, the law of compensa- 
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tion has been at work. While the National Founders’ 
Association well nigh caused the death of the American 
loundrymen’s Association, the upheaval in the foundry 
labor situation with which the former has had much to 
do has brought the molding machine prominently to 
the front, with all other labor saving foundry devices, 
causing many foundrymen to journey to the annual con- 
ventions to see these machines in operation. The prac- 
tice of many manufacturers, to send superintendents and 
foremen on tours of discovery to such other shops as will 
admit them, is in vogue to some extent among foundry- 
men; but it is now found that a trip to the annual con- 
vention, where all forms of foundry equipment are in 
operation, may yield larger returns at much less ex- 
pense. One important company with plants in different 
parts of the country sent 14 men holding responsible 
positions in its foundries, to the Toronto exhibition. 
Another company sent four of its foremen and in scores 
of cases one, two and three representatives were sent 
to find out about the latest appliances and exchange 
experiences with progressive men from other foundries. 
It is significant, also, that a committee of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers should appoint a 
meeting at Toronto during the convention, to observe and 
compare the operations of various molding machines, 
working side by side, especially as adapted to stove plate 
work. 

In contrast with some previous meetings im the day 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association’s small re- 
pute, the discussions at Toronto last week had very gen- 
eral and very intelligent participation. If the metallur- 
gical section of the association has not thrived as a 
separate organization, there is a better diffusion through- 
out the body of a knowledge of practical foundry metal- 
lurgy, for a new generation of foundrymen has come up 
since the association movement started. While the me- 
chanical side of the business seems to have the greatest 
prominence at conventions, because demonstrations with 
machines are spectacular and convincing, there is a more 
careful study than ever of the composition of foundry 
raw materials—of sand and coke, as well as pig iron, 
which for so long monopolized attention. It was evident, 
too, from the discussions at last week’s convention, that 
heat treatment is the subject of much experiment, and 
that important results are to be expected. The considera- 
tion of the effect of titanium on cast iron, of the use of 
permanent molds in the foundry, of more scientific cost 
finding systems, and of the most approved methods of 
casting automobile cylinders showed that many talented 
men are at work on foundry problems and are making 
their impress upon present-day practice. It would seem, 
in short, that the modern foundrymen’s convention has 
brought the practical abolition of the day of the foun- 
dry’s reproach. 

cmimainibeiniaieine 


The Protection of Foreign Patents. 

The incorporation of the compulsory working clause 
in the British patent act appears to have created almost 
a sensation in industrial circles in Germany. Other 
European nations have found the matter one for serious 
consideration, although their own laws include the 
same provision. The Germans are threatening to make 
more sternly operative that section of their patent act 
which accomplishes the effect of compulsory working on 
penalty of revocation of the patent. In America the feel- 
ing long existing that some similar measure should be 
introduced into the patent system has been strongly 
stimulated by the example of Great Britain, and probably 
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will grow still more rapidly as our manufacturers realize 
more fully what the effect of the new condition in the 
United Kingdom and that promised for Germany will 
mean to them. The general subject, with special atten- 
tion to the British act and the need of similar legisla- 
tion in America, was discussed editorially in The Iron 
Age of March 5. Since that time the British act has 
gone into force, and the press of other countries, notably 
Germany, apparently inspired by industrial interests, 
have had much to say on the question, including the 
urging of reprisals. The British answer is that their 
manufacturers will not grumble if other nations adopt 
similar stringent measures, but at the same time it is 
pointed out that countries having protective tariffs have 
far less need of the compulsory working clause than 
has free trade England. The tariff alone, it is asserted, 
gives sufficient protection to the manufacturer from the 
importation of the products of his foreign competitors, 
though they may be made cheaper and perhaps better 
because of inventions covered by patents granted to the 
foreigner and unworked by him excepting at home. 

The Engineer, London, has an interesting review of 
the general situation in Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States, which, in part, is as follows: 


Although the compulsory working clause was directly 
framed for the purpose of securing the manufacture of com- 
modities by foreigners of all nationalities in this country, it 
has been declared in some quarters to have been solely aimed 
at Germany; but the assumption is far from being the case, 
as the act is equally applicable to the United States, which 
country is a large exporter to the United Kingdom, and to 
“all other countries. Not only so, but the section in question 
makes no discrimination between British inventors and the 
foreign owners of patents in this country. 

The fact that British patentees are placed upon an equal 
footing with foreign competitors in regard to compulsory 
working has very largely been overlooked. It is, indeed, no 
more possible for British firms to secure the benefit of cheap 
labor in foreign countries and omit to manufacture at home 
than it is for foreign firms to fail to work their British pat- 
ents in the United Kingdom. British inventors will be liable 
to have their patents revoked unless they give satisfactory 
reasons why the patented articles are not manufactured or 
the patented processes are not carried on to an adequate 
extent in this country. 

The act is not directed against the foreigner; it is di- 
rected against the misuse of patent rights. Nothing can be 
fairer and more reasonable than that, and Englishmen will 
be the last to grumble if it is true, as reported, that the 
question of compulsory working has also been brought for- 
ward in the United States, where proposals are under con- 
sideration for an alteration of the patent act in the sense 
that foreign holders of United States patents should be 
compelled to work them in that country within a stipulated 
period. 

The German Government, according to the Berlin Tage- 
blatt of May 23, should now wait no longer in view of the 
developments in the United States, following upon the enact- 
ment of compulsory working in the United Kingdom. The 
German newspapers contain advertisements offering sites for 
the erection of works in Great Britain, and capital is being 
diverted from the former to the latter country. It is, of 
course, impossible to arrest this migration, unless arrange- 
ments are made with British firms for manufacturing by 
license ander the foreign patents granted by the Patent 
Office. Nevertheless, it is considered that the German Gov- 
ernment should assume an attitude of defense by putting 
into operation Section 11 of the German Patent act. This 
particular section provides that at the end of three years 
patents held by foreigners can be revoked if the owners fail 
to work the invention in that country. The section has 
hitherto, it is said, remained inoperative, but the Berlin 
newspaper suggests that it should not be unwelcome to the 
Government if the various manufacturers forming one 
branch of business were to combine and demand that for- 
eign inventions should either be carried on in German work- 
shops or the patents declared void. In this way, it is con- 
tended, many British and American exporting industries, as, 
for instance, the makers of typewriters, machine tools and 
agricultural machinery, would be compelled to establish 
branch works in Germany. 


We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that the 
conditions in the United Kingdom are very different from 
those in Germany and the United States. In both of these 
countries high import tariffs exist, and it is in their power 
to make the importation of many things practically impos- 
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sible. The need of compulsory working is, therefore, com- 
paratively small, as their industries are already protected 
from foreign-made manufactures. Under free trade, on the 
other hand, we cannot exclude foreign-made goods, and it 
has become absurd that we should actually assist the foreign 
importer by refusing permission to the home manufacturer 
to compete with him. 


While it is true that our protective tariff operates to 
the especial advantage of our manufacturers, it does not 
cover the case of our foreign market. Our industries 
can be better protected abroad in competition with those 
of other countries if compulsory working is made a prin- 
ciple of our patent laws. If the foreigner can patent his 
invention in the United States, and permit it to lie idle 
so far as employing it in manufacturing “in this country, 
und with benefits resulting from its use can meet his 
American competitor abroad at an important advantage, 
then the failure to adopt the compulsory working is an 
injustice to American industries. To be sure, if the for- 
eign manufacturer establishes works in this country he 
may, because of the ownership of the invention, be a 
more formidabie adversary in the home market than 
would otherwise have been the case, but by so doing he 
would become un American manufacturer and employer 
of labor, a purchaser of American raw materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, and thus add to the national welfare. 
If, under compulsory working, he should not establish 
works here, then he must either dispose of rights to 
American manufacturers, or else the latter might cause 
the patent to be revoked after the period specified by law 
and employ the invention as if no patent had ever 
existed. 

‘The mere existence of the clause in the German law, 
coupled with the German tariff, has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of branch works of American industries in 
that country. It has been the influence through which 

yermans have procured rights which would not have 
been for sale otherwise. If it is true, as now declared, 
that the law has been practically inoperative, then its 
rigid enforcement should be much more sweeping and 
serious in its effects. With no thought of retaliation, it 
is just to assume that what is good for the industries of 
other great nations, as frankly acknowledged by them, 
must be equaliy good for our own. 
walt elllas acini 


The Steel Car Repair Account. 


Reference has been made to the results of experience 
with steel cars in the matters of maintenance and re- 
pair. In the earlier days of their use steel cars made a 
more favorable showing, it was thought, than might 
be the case later, since in the wrecking of trains 
made up of both steel and wood cars the latter 
would get the brunt of the damage. With solid trains 
of all-steel cars it was expected that steel against 
steel would run up a much heavier metal working bill 
in ease of accidents. This proved true; but more than 
an offset was the experience of a system having over 
100,000 steel cars in use. It was found that a steel car 
after being in a wreck that would totally destroy the 
body and frame of a wooden car could be repaired for 
about $50; also that a steel hopper car so badly wrecked 
that scrapping was considered was repaired at a cost 
of $160. 

More recent data on the subject are furnished by the 
Railroad Age Gazette, which gives a three-year record 
of the cost of repairs to steel and wooden cars on the 
Harriman Lines, the period ending with September, 1907. 
All cars of steel or composite construction were included 
on one hand, and on the other substantially the same 
number of wooden cars of like age and capacity. The 












average monthly cost of repairs to steel cars in the 
three years was $2.89 per car, and of repairs to wooden 
cars $4.24 per car. The average total yearly saving on 
the steel cars was $147,037. If this amount were cap- 
italized at 4 per cent. our contemporary figures that it 
would buy more than 3000 new steel cars at $1200 each. 

In the same connection reference is made to the re- 
sults secured with the all-steel box cars of the Union 
Pacific type, which have been in service over a year on 
that and other Harriman roads. These cars have stood 
the roughest service known on this road, earrying 90,- 
000 Ib. of coal, and under weeks of this severe treatment 
showed no bad effects. Nor was there complaint of dam- 
age to any class of freight carried, because of the heat- 
ing up of the metal sides under the high temperatures, 
i50 degrees at times, of the desert country traversed by 
the Southern Pacific. Being 3750 Ib. lighter than a 
standard wooden car of the same capacity, a steel box 
car represents an important saving in operating cost. 
At an average travel per car of 10,000 miles a year on 
the Southern Pacific, a steel car gives a yearly reduction 
of over 16,000 gross ton miles, which on the basis of the 
operating cost of that road would mean an annual sav- 
ing in operating cost of over $20 a car. 


——o-e—_____ 


Niagara Falls Power Conditions. 


At 1 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, June 14, the 
Niagara Falls Power Company shut down its two big 
generating plants, closing off all water from the tunnel 
in order that the International Railway Company might 
make a thorough inspection of the condition of one of 
the American abutments of the great upper steel arch 
bridge, which it owns. This abutment stands very close 
to the water that rushes out from the portal of the 
tunnel, and it has long been suspected that it was in 
danger. In fact, unsuccessful efforts had been made to 
protect it with steel plates on the portal stream side. 
When the water was off a large force of men, including 
three divers, worked about the abutment making the 
examination. It was found that the rushing water had 
eaten away the shale back of the retaining wall, having 
got in under the wall, which does not appear to have 
been given a proper foundation. The damage can be 
repaired, now that the extent is accurately known. En- 
gineer R. S. Buck, and Mr. Moran, the latter of the 
Foundation Company of New York, were present at the 
examination. 

The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company 
also shut down its power houses and joined with the 
Niagara Falls Power Company in making it possible for 
members of a lake survey corps to take levels of the 
river above the Falls of Niagara at a time when no 
water was being diverted for power purposes. The level 
of the water in the river was naturally high that morn- 
ing, but, as there was no wind, the time was ideal for 
the effort to secure data as to the river’s flow at a time 
when the American Fall was receiving all the water 
that would naturally flow over it. It is understood that 
the levels taken at Prospect Point indicated a rise of 
11-5 in. in the level there. 

While the power stations were shut down, the 
Niagara Falls Power Company had its engineering corps 
make a very complete investigation of the wheel-pits, the 
tunnel and the giant power producers. It was about 1:45 
a.m, that the first party went down into the tunnel. 
The pits and tunnel were found in ideal condition. A 
few brick had dropped out of the roof in the connecting 
tunnel between the pits, but this was of little moment. 
There was a slight leakage through the brick lining 
here and there. The water line, as shown in the tunnel, 
indicates clearly that the tunnel, which is 21 ft. high by 
18 ft. wide, is of sufficient size to carry off all the dis- 
charge of the two great stations. The inspection greatly 
pleased the power company. At 9:30 a.m. the first ma- 
chine was thrown in, and at 11:20 a.m., all the big 
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generators were again carrying their accustomed load. 
All the Niagara factories closed down during the inspec- 
tion, but the Canadian Niagara Power Company’s station 
carried the trolley load of the western New York section 
served from these great stations. A number of people 
were guests of the Niagara Falls Power Company in the 
trip through the tunnel. 
oe 


Coal Briquetting. 


For the purpose of determining the extent to which 
the manufacture of briquettes from slack coal may suc- 
ceed under the conditions existing in the United States 
an investigation has been carried on at the fuel testing 
plant of the United States Geological Survey at St. Louis 
by James E. Mills, whose report on the work has just 
been published by the Survey as Bulletin 343. The prob- 
lem to be solved was not alone how to make the best pos- 
sible briquette, but how to produce at a profit a briquette 
of satisfactory grade for the use intended with the slack 
and binders available. The experiments made by Mr. 
Mills include tests of the behavior of a large number of 
different coals with a few binders and of a few coals with 
a large number of different binders. Tests were made 
with each coal and with each binder until the percentage 
of binder required to produce a satisfactory briquette 
with that coai was determined. The behavior of the 
briquettes in the fire and, when necessary, in water, was 
noted. The binders used were examined as to their chem- 
ical or physical properties, and such modification of each 
binder was made as seemed likely to produce most effi- 
cient results. The desirable qualities of a binder are 
stated by Mr. Mills as follows: 

1. It must be sufliciently cheap to make the manufacture of- 
briquettes profitable. 

2. It must bind strongly, producing a briquette sufficiently 
hard but not too brittle. "4 

3. It must hold the briquette together satisfactorily in the 
fire. 

4. It must produce a briquette sufficiently waterproof to 
stand the conditions of use. 

5. It should not cause smoke or foul-smelling or corrosive 
gases, nor should it foul the flues. 

6. It should not increase the percentage of ash or clinker. 

7. It should increase, or certainly it should not diminish, 
the heat units obtainable from a given weight of fuel. 

The experiments show that in general, for plants situ- 
ated where it can be obtained, the cheapest binder will 
prove to be the heavy residuum from petroleum, often 
known to the trade as asphalt. This is particularly 
available in California, Texas and adjacent territory. 
Second in importance comes water gas tar pitch, and 
third, coal tar pitch. Of local importance, where the 
price permits, are natural asphalts and tars derived from 
wood distillation. Pitch made from producer gas tar will 
produce excellent briquettes with a lower percentage of 
binder than other coal tar pitches. It is not yet on the 
market, but will doubtless be available in the future. 
Starch, waste sulphite liquor from paper mills and mag- 
nesia may also be utilized as binders for briquettes. 

Mr. Mills’ report, which contains details of his ex- 
periments, may be obtained free of charge by applying to 
the Director of the Geological Survey at Washington, 
D. C. 

ES ae pt leas 

The first temporary cable between the towers of the 
new Manhattan Bridge, New York City, was stretched 
June 15. This will be followed by 15 others, and from 
these will be suspended the footpaths for the workmen 
who are to build up the four 21-in. permanent cables. 
Each of these cables will be composed of 9742 galvanized 
steel wires 192-1000 in. in diameter. The suspenders for 
the bridge structure will be 1%-in. wire ropes, and the 
shore spans as well as the water span will be supported 
from them as in the Brooklyn Bridge. The assembling 
of the main cables is expected to begin in August, and it 
is estimated that the bridge will be ready for service 
by the end of next year. The Manhattan Bridge, speci- 
fications for which were printed in The Iron Age July 
27, 1905, will be the third and largest between Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn boroughs. The Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge extends from Manhattan to Queens Borough. 
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Seattle Business Notes. 


SEATILE, WASH., June 9, 1908.—An offer of $2,000,000 
has been made by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad for the site of the Moran Brothers Company’s 
shipbuilding plant on the Seattle waterfront. The deal is 
still pending, but it is likely to be closed within the next 
few days. The owners of the shipyard have been holding 
out for $500,000 more. It is likely that a compromise will 
be reached, as the Moran interests have been considering 
plans to move their plant away from the center of Seattle. 
They have long been of the opinion that their works 
could be much more economically conducted were they 
in an outlying location in the low taxation district. 

When the Moran yards were laid out, years ago, 
Seattle was a mere village compared with its present pro- 
portions. At that time the plant represented the extreme 
southern limit of Seattle’s waterfront. Since then the 
Moran frontage has been completely surrounded by big 
works, docks, railroad yards and large improvements gen- 
erally, so that it is really much too valuable for its pres- 
ent use, when it is considered that the establishment does 
not require a location in the center of the city. Where 
the plant will be moved is a question, but the managers 
are casting about Puget Sound for a suitable location. 
It has been suggested that a site may be acquired at 
Irondale, near Port Townsend, where a blast furnace is 
located. The furnace company is headed by James A. 
Moore, who is also president of the Moran company. 
Eagle Harbor, directly across from Seattle, is also sug- 
gested. Improvements planned for the plant will reach 
$500,000. 

The founders of the company, the Moran brothers, 
sold the establishment a couple of years ago, after build- 
ing the battleship Nebraska, which was the biggest piece 
of work they ever undertook. To aid in its construction, 
in fact to make the building of the battleship in Seattle 
possible, the people of the city gave the Morans $100,000 
in cash as a bonus. The new owners of the concern are 
largely Philadelphians and other Eastern men, and they 
sent George H. Higbee of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company to Seattle to take charge of the works. He not 
long ago resigned to return to Philadelphia. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which 
expects to complete its Pacific Coast extension by the 
middle of next year, had made large purchases of ter- 
minal grounds in Seattle, but needs more water frontage. 
Work on its Seattle properties began last week. The 
Union Pacific has also begun active operations in Seattle, 
and the fact that work for the two lines was taken up 
simultaneously has revived the old rumor that both will 
make use of the same terminals. 

The Washington Iron Works Company, Seattle, one 
of the largest and oldest establishments of the kind in 
the Nerthwest, whose charter is about to expire, has pe- 
titioned the Superior Court for permission to disincor- 
porate preparatory to a reorganization as the Washington 
Iron Works. The company was formed in 1881 with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The stockholders are J. M. 
Frink, Gerald Frink, Egbert Frink, Francis G. Frink, W. 
P. Fuller and Fred W. Fuller. The company is in excel- 
lent financial condition and is arranging for large im- 
prevements. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Seattle, is planning to move 
to Georgetown, a suburb, and is seeking a site of 50 acres. 
It is estimated that about a year will be required to con- 
struct the new plant. The enlargements planned will in- 
crease the capacity considerably. Fifty thousand dollars 
has been offered for a site, and the people of Georgetown 
may give a bonus. 

A large shipment of steel pipe from Germany has 
atrived in Seattle to be forwarded to Alaska, where it will 
be used in mining operations by the Guggenheims. The 
pipe makes 31 carloads, is 44 in. in diameter and is in 
30-ft. sections, each section weighing 5 tons. It is con- 
strueted in accordance with severe specifications for the 
main pipe line of the hydraulic works which the Guggen- 
heims are building near Dawson and will be used for the 
inverted siphon which is to cross the Klondike River 
valley for the mines below. 

The Seattle Hardware Company was awarded the con- 
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tract by the Government to supply part of an order of 
brass pipe and fittings for the Atlantic squadron, a part 
of which has been undergoing repairs at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard. The total amount of the order was $5000. 
The other successful bidder was the A. Hambach Com- 
pany. 

The Seattle Car Mfg. Company has given estimates 
to agents of the Sun Ning Railway Company of China on 
the cost of 20 freight cars, and instructions have been 
received to make the shipment across the Pacific as soon 
as possible, The builder of the railroad is Chin Gee Hee, 
who made a large fortune in Seattle years ago in the old 
Chinese mercantile firm of Wah Chung. His sentimental 
regard for this city, along with other considerations, has 
sent to it many orders for material. The cars to be 
built for the line under this order will cost $15,000. Re- 
garding the railroad, Chin Keay, Seattle representative of 
the builder, says: 

The Sun Ning Railroad is now operating 20 miles of road be 
tween Ning Hai and Sun Kup. As soon as the building can be 
carried forward it will extend from 160 to 200 miles. I have a 
letter from a Philadelphia firm asking for information regarding 
this order of cars, but we like to get as much of our equipment 
as possible in Seattle, and in the future will place large orders. 
There are about 40 Seattle stockholders in the railroad. About 
a month ago I shipped a pile driver, engine and all, to the Sun 
Ning Railroad. I have been informed that other machinery of 
this kind will be needed this summer. The cars should be fin- 
ished within three or four months, and perhaps by that time I 
will be able to place still more orders. The railroad is a paying 
enterprise so far. It is the plan to put parts of the line into 
operation as rapidly as possible, so that there may be returns 
immediately from the investment. The company is capitalized at 
$3,000,000, all paid in. 

Fire last week destroyed three machine shops of the 
Victoria Machinery Depot Company, Ltd., at Victoria, 
B. C., doing damage amounting to $180,000. Insurance 
amounted to $30,000. 

———_»>- oe __{__ 


Customs Decisions. 


Hematite Iron Ore. 


For the second time, the Government met with defeat 
last week when the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Philadelphia refused to reverse the lower courts 
in holding that hematite iron ore is dutiable at 40 cents 
per ton under the provision in the tariff for this material. 
The merchandise in controversy was imported by 
Francklyn & Ferguson, Philadelphia. The customs au- 
thorities assessed the product as a “ pigment,” with duty 
at the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem. In an earlier 
litigation, the Government was defeated in its conten- 
tion for the higher duty, but in the present case the 
Treasury Department hoped that, with the introduction 
of additional testimony, the judiciary might see its way 
clear to affirm the ad valorem duty. Judge Dallas, who 
writes the decision for his colleagues, Judges Gray and 
3uffington of the Appellate Court say that the addi- 
tional testimony is not convincing. It, therefore, follows 
that the ruling of the court below and the Board of Ap- 
praisers must stand. The decision says in part: 

It is contended, however, that the prior decision- in this 
instance was had upon an incomplete record, and wholly without 
any such convincing and unequivocal testimony as is found in 
the present record as to the proper description of the merchan- 
dise as “ pigments.” In view of this contention, so much of the 
testimony as was not adduced in the preceding one has been con- 
sidered with especial attention. But we have not been convinced 
by it, nor by the proofs as a whole, that this merchandise should 
have been classed as a “pigment” and not as an “iron ore.” 
Witnesses more or less experienced in handling similar merchan- 
dise have applied to it such inconclusive terms as “ crude pig- 
ment,” “dry material or dry coloring matter suitable for making 
paint,”’ and the like. 


In conclusion the court reaches the belief that the 
merchandise is in fact crude hematite ore, which in its 
present state cannot be used as a pigment. Nothing in 
the record submitted by the Government tends to change 
the impression created on the first trial of the issue. 

—_—~2o--e———__——— 


Negotiations are pending for the absorption of the 
Heany Fireproof Wire Company and the Teter-Heany 
Developing Company, York, Pa., by the Habirshaw 
Wire Company, Yonkers, N. Y. It is probable that the 
deal will be consummated in the near future. 
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The Dominion Iron and Steel Company. 


The result of the operations of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia, for the year ended 


May 31 eompares as follows with the two preceding 
years: 








Fe 1908. 1907. 1906. 

Total net earnings....... $2,613,825 $2,247,536 $1,406,305 

Interest payments ....... 696,814 684,384 694,532 
I iia oo el bees ci $1,917,011 $1,563,152 $711,774 
The profit and loss account shows: 
Cr. 

IS or ee 5 oOo Us uw ica os etn che or ode $318,711 

DIE SS Sh le 1,917,011 
a a ee $2,235,722 
Dr. 

Transferred to contingent fund................... $1,376,831 

SUMMED ice Salo ub chs bees bok cos ae es Coiba 69,712 

i cae 789,179 
aR rl aah lle ine Dyk wala) yeolld $2,235,722 


Earnings, says the report, have again to be considered 
in the light of the judgment against the Dominion Coal 
Company, which entitles us to recover cost of coal in ex- 
cess of the contract price of $1.28 per ton. As in the 
previous year, all coal used has been charged against 
operations at the contract price, and on this basis earn- 
ings for the year were $2,613,815. The various depart- 
ments have been carried on steadily throughout the 
year, with increased production and lessening costs. The 
output of steel reached 290,953 gross tons, against 
235,505 tons in 1907. 

The effect of the dullness of trade which set in last 
autumn has not been felt to any serious degree. There 
is already a perceptible increase in the demand for our 
products, which indicates reviving confidence, but until 
a return of prosperity is fully assured, the directors think 
it best to pursue a conservative policy. 

Floating liabilities are larger than usual, but the 
increase is more than covered by further increase in 
value of raw and finished materials on hand. A consid- 
erable portion of finished materials are merely awaiting 
shipment. The increase in floating liabilities is due to 
both increased business and to the change in its char- 
acter, at a time when a large part of earnings have 
temporarily to be paid over to the coal company. In 
view of the larger working capital we are henceforward 
likely to require, the directors think it well that a scheme 
for reorganization of the company’s finances should now 
be under consideration. As a preliminary step, the stock- 
holders will be asked at the annual meeting to authorize 
an increase in the capital stock, and the creation of con- 
solidated mortgage bonds. The claim of damages against 
the coal] company is as follows up to May 31: 


Paid for extra cost of coal purchased.............. $1,847,450 
Paid for extra cost of coal purchased from others... 465,005 
Damages due to short deliveries in August, Septem- 
es OE Nb ok weiner éeib wsinw nis wae s 132,252 
Damages due to cessation of deliveries in Novem- 
Ss te ONIN. 6 cosines d bbe eSs.ces bok ws 479,000 
tebe ek td Aa e bak pond needs thandbinaie $2,923,808 


The interest to the same date amounted to over $80,000. 


Efforts have recently been made by friendly inter- 
mediaries to bring about a settlement of the suit, but 
without result. No definite offer has ever been received 
by the steel company and the most favorite arrange- 
ment put forward as likely to be acceptable to the coal 
company—in other words the best settlement which it 
appears open to us to make—is not one which the direc- 
tors could recommend. The directors are not disposed 
to act in an unreasonable or litigious spirit and any set- 
tlement which deals justly with the rights of the steel 
company will receive their recommendation, notwith- 
Standing it may fall a geod deal short of the rights ac- 
cruing under the sirong judgments in the company’s 
favor. 

—_——~>- oe ———_ 

The May issue of the American Wire Rope News, 
published by the American Steel & Wire Company, is 
unusually interesting. The leadihg article, which is 
contributed by W. L. Jackson, chief engineer of the 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, describes “ The 
Different Kinds of Elevators” as used in buildings. "The 
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second article is entitled “Wire Rope on a Battleship,” 
and shows the important part which such rope plays in 
war vessel construction. E. W. Green furnishes an 
article entitled “ Wire Rope on the Great Lakes,” and 
describes how this rope enters into the equipment of 
great ore carriers. An article by H. A. Whitney, entitled 
“Patent Non-Spinning Wire Rope,” describes how rope 
is constructed so that it will not rotate while a load is 
being hoisted. J. E. Evans furnishes an article entitled 
“Crushing Strains,” which treats of the action of rope 
running over drums and sheaves. The concluding article 
treats of “ Wire Rope in Stone Quarries” and gives 
much information regarding the quarrying of stone by 
machinery in addition to the part played in this work 
by wire rope. 
——+—-e—___—_ 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Cold Galvanizing 
Process. 


On June 8 Judge Cross of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of New Jersey handed down an 
opinion in favor of the Hanson & Van Winkle Company 
of Newark, N. J., and Chicago, II1., in a suit for infringe- 
ment brought by the United States Electro Galvanizing 
Company. The suit was founded on reissue patent 11,624, 
issued August 3, 1897, to Hans Alexander, assignor to 
Louis Potthoff. The decision traverses the evidence in 
the case, which is unnecessary to be reproduced here, but 
it makes plain the fact that the suit for infringement 
could not be maintained, The judge says: 

The specification of the patent, with the testimony, makes 
it clear that the bath of the patent is necessarily basic and was 
so intended. ‘The defendant's bath, on the contrary, is acid and 
contains free sulphuric acid; it is the opposite of the basie bath, 
and not only is it acid in the first instance, but it is maintained 
so by the introduction from time to time of additional acid to 
keep it in proper working condition. 

The judge quotes approvingly from the testimony of 
Professor Chandler, the eminent chemist, who said: 

The defendant’s bath is not the bath of the patent in suit, 
nor is it any one of the baths of the patent in suit, nor is it the 
bath of any one of the claims of the patent in suit. ; 

Defendant’s bath is not prepared in the same way as the 
bath of the patent in suit. The most striking feature of the 
patent in suit is the employment of a bath containing basic 
salts, and extraordinary means are resorted to in the specifica- 
tion to render the bath basic; that is, to secure a bath in which 
the salts shall be the basic salts of aluminum and zine... .. . 

No such conditions as described in the specification exist in 
defendant’s baths. The baths are not basic baths. No such 
extraordinary methods are employed to render them basic as 
are described and claimed in the patent in suit. In fact, the 
very opposite treatment is resorted to. 

The opinion concludes: “For the following among 
other reasons, then, the defendant does not infringe: 
It does not make the alloyed coating of the patent; em- 
ploys no basic salts, but rather makes and maintains 
throughout an acid bath; does not use chloride of alumi- 
num in its salts; does not use any organic substances 
with its salts or bath, or any equivalent thereof; and 
its bath is composed in part of different ingredients from 
the complainant’s, is prepared differently and under dif- 
ferent conditions, and its ingredients, insofar as they are 
the same, appear in different proportions. The bill of 
complaint will accordingly be dismissed with costs.” 

The Hanson & Van Winkle Company is gratified that, 
after a contest which it has conducted single handed and 
at great expense for six years, its process has been pro- 
nounced free from claims of infringement. It will pro- 
ceed to install at once in the larger cities outfits in con- 
nection with its improved mechanical devices to shew the 
prospective users the advantage of its methods. 

em 


Andrew Dall & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, have recently 
placed an order with the New York Belting & Packing 
Company, Ltd., for the installation of interlocking rubber 
tiling in the Cuyahoga County Court House, Cleveland, 
Ohio, amounting to $125,000. This is believed to be the 
largest order for rubber tiling ever placed. The contract 
was secured after an exhaustive examination into its 
merits. The tiling will be laid in the large court rooms, 
corridors, judges’ chambers, ante-rooms, &c., in different 
designs to conform with the color scheme of the various 
rooms, 
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Slag Cars for Open Hearth Furnaces. 


H. E. Smythe, president of the S. R. Smythe Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., furnishes the accompanying draw- 
ings, which illustrate a patented system of cars for the 
removal of slag accumulations from the slag pockets of 
open hearth furnaces, Provision is made for cooling the 
cars to prevent destruction from heat and to seal the 
space between the cars and at the top, so as to prevent 
any leakage or connection between the cars and the in- 
terior of the furnace or gas and air uptakes or the 
pockets. It is in the base of the pockets or uptakes that 
the slag is deposited, consisting of lime, metallic sub- 
stances, fluxes used and material from which the fur- 
naces are constructed, all of which fuses and becomes a 
solid mass, which is practically as hard as the steel itself. 

The only present methods of removal of such slag are 
by sheer physical force or manual labor, necessitating the 
closing down of the furnace so that men can enter the 
pockets. Not only is the accumulation of this slag a 
detriment to the operation of open hearth furnaces when 
it amasses in large quantities, but it destroys the walls or 
lining of the pockets, the replacing of which is a continual 
source of expense. The cost in time and labor of remov- 
ing slag by present methods is so great that a superin- 
tendent will operate a furnace as long as he possibly can: 
in fact, will often run it until the slag so accumulates 
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as to take care of this accumulation of slag and removed 
when making customary repairs. But the object is to pro- 
vide for the removal of slag often and at the pleasure 
of the superintendent. 

The plan herewith shows the cars made in three sec- 
tions. It will be preferable to make them either in one 
or two sections. The cars are supported on cast iron 
grooved tracks. Cast iron balls, 7 in. in diameter, are 
used, over which the cars roll to the pit at the back of the 
furnace. The tracks are supported on cast iron bearing 
bars and plate, having an air space entirely under the 
cars, the air for circulation being introduced at the neck 
or chamber leading from the-regenerators through an air 
duct to the pit at the back of the furnace. 

The seals in the walls at the top of the cars, along 
their sides and at the end next to the regenerators con- 
sist of hollow cast iron water cooled supporting bars. 
These not only protect the top of the cars and divert the 
slag to the cars, but they also increase the life of the 
silica walls forming the division wall and lining for the 
port uptakes and pockets. 

The construction is durable and substantial, the cars 
being protected from the heat. The water cooled mantle 
plate seals can be eliminated if desired and the type of 
car used having a cast iron bottom only, upon which the 
brick lining is built. This car, when filled with slag, can 
be run out of the furnace to the pit under the traveling 








Cross Section. 


Longitudinal Section. 


Slag Cars for Open Hearth Furnaces as Built by the S. R. Smythe Company, Pittsburgh. 


that there is no room left for the gas and air to pass into 
the furnace. Of course the greater the accumulation of 
slag the more difficult and expensive it is to remove. 

The system of slag cars here illustrated, which is 
applicable to any furnaces having slag pockets, has been 
devised to overcome and reduce to a minimum these 
troubles, delays and expensive conditions. The method 
is mechanical and practical, being the production of Wil- 
liam Carr and H. E. Smythe, both of whom have had 
many years’ experience both in building and observing 
the operation of steel furnaces. The cost of installation 
is not expensive, and, further. it costs little to maintain. 

The cars for each pocket can be made in one section 
or more, with seals between and along the sides. Two 
designs of cars can be used, one with cast iron sides and 
ends, lined with fire brick, or one with cast iron bottom 
plate and a cast iron rim around the top lined with fire 
brick. 

In both cases the cars can be pulled out into a pit at 
the back of the furnace, there secured to an overhead 
traveling crane and taken to a point where they can be 
conveniently dumped. Empty cars can be in readiness to 
be placed in the pockets, the ends being at once bricked 
up, thus completing the operation every week, month or 
as often as deemed necessary. This can be done without 
loss of output, as the cars can be removed and replaced 
at any time between Saturday and the Sunday shutdown, 
or at any time when the gas is taken off the furnace. 
Should it be desired not to shut the gas off during a con- 
tinuous run of the furnace, the cars can be constructed so 


crane and all the slag, including the brick lining, can be 
dumped at one time, the latter being a small item of ex- 
pense. 

———-+—»—- oe —_—_ 


A New Cincinnati Chuck. 


An improved independent chuck with reversible jaws 
is made in sizes from 8 to 24 in. by the Cincinnati Chuck 
Company, Cincinnati, O., which was organized nearly a 
year ago. The company’s shop is on the second floor of 
the Triumph Mfg. Company’s new building, at Sassafras 
street and Spring Grove avenue, Camp Washington. The 
floor space is 60 x 100 ft. and the shop’s capacity 300 
chucks per month. Eventually the company expects to 
include several other types of chucks in its line. Spindle 
steel is used for all screws, and the bodies are extra 
heavy. Philip Fosdick, formerly of the Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Company, is president; R. K. Le Blond of 
the Le Blond Machine Tool Company, vice president, 
and Alpheus Collins, secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany has established an agency in London, and is ar- 
ranging other points of representation in European and 
other foreign countries. 

Sinan aialinaiciitaiaest 


A considerable number of the manganese ore firms of 
the Caucasus have consolidated under the name of the 
Caucasian Manganese Ore Export Company of Poti, Rus- 
sia, and Paris, and it is claimed are now in a position to 
guarantee deliveries contracted for with buyers. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. W. H. Tolman, director of the American Museum 
of Safety Devices, sails for Europe June 20, to study the 
most recent developments abroad. 

Joseph Campbell, president of the Diamond Saw & 
Stamping Works, Buffalo, N. Y., has just returned from 
a European trip, in which he has made new connections 
for Great Britain and Ireland. John G. Rollins & Sons, 
124 Holborn street, London, E. C., who also have an office 
at 15 Whitehall street, New York, are now «acting as sell- 
ing agents for the Sterling brand of goods manufactured 
by Mr. Campbell’s company. 

Claire l. Barnes, sales manager of the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, has resigned that office to assume a 
similar position with the Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn. In addition to the usual office duties of 
the position, Mr. Barnes will continue to call on the trade. 

Isaac W. Semans, the prominent coke operator, enter- 
tained a large number of his fellow coke operators and 
others prominent in local business and professional life 
at the Summit Hotel, Connellsville, Pa., June 4. James 
R. Cray acted as toastmaster, and interesting addresses 
were made by L. W. Fogg, A. Plumer Austin, Fred C. 
Keighley, John P. Brennan, E. D. Fulton and others of 
note in coke circles. The general themes were harmony 
in the coke trade and the maintenance of coke prices, but 
attention was also called to the “criminal waste of the 
by-products of coking as practiced in the Connellsville 
region.” 

Charles Raht, sales agent for the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company, sailed Tuesday for Europe. 

U. T. Hungerford of the U. T. Hungerford Brass & 
Copper Company, New York, sails to-day for a three 
months’ automobile trip through Europe. 

G. J. Weale, private secretary to the genera] super- 
intendent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany’s plant at Ensley, Ala., has resigned his position 
to accept the general superintendency of the Ontario 
Stee] & Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 

John A. Mathews, heretofore assistant engineer at the 
Sanderson works of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, has been appointed operating manager and 
general superintendent of the Halcomb Steel Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles E. Lawrence has been appointed local man- 
ager of sales for the Massachusetts Fan Company, with 
headquarters in the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 
Church street, New York City. 

Dr. James Douglas, of the Copper Queen and other 
copper mining companies controlled by Phelps, Dodge & 
Co., has sailed for Europe. 

L. J. Grimmsey, who represents the machinery firm of 
Bagnall & Hillis, Yokohama, Japan, and who has been 
spending several weeks in this country purchasing ma- 
chinery, left New York on Tuesday for Japan. 

icicle iomateteion 


The Oliver Iron Mining Company has been in the 
market for timber for several years and is now perhaps 
the largest owner of standing pine in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It is contemplating the purchase 
of the large sawmill plant of the Tower Lumber Com- 
pany, located at Tower, on the Vermillion Range, and 
may close the purchase soon. This plant has an annual 
capacity for about 50,000,000 ft. of lumber. If bought 
it will be used principally for the manufacture of mine 
timbering for the company’s operations in Minnesota. 


The armored cruiser Maryland, now on the Pacific 
Coast, has made a record as the fastest warship of the 
United States navy. The Maryland on a four-hour, full 
speed, forced draft trial, averaged 133.1 revolutions per 
minute, making an average of 22.25 knots. The West 
Virginia, a sister ship, tried under the same conditions, 
averaged 131.8 revolutions and a speed of 22.1 knots. 
The revolutions made by both cruisers exceeded those 
made on the contractors’ trials. The ships were handi- 
enppe?d by a slight adverse current. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLARD Bram, San Francisco, Cal., died May 28, 
aged 54 years. He was born in Newark, N. J., and went 
to California in 1878, engaging in the iron and steel busi- 
ness, in which he continued up to his death. He leaves 
a widow, a son and a daughter. 

HERMAN E. SCHNABEL, once prominent in the West- 
ern barb wire trade, died by his own hand in Chicago 
June 2. He had been despondent since the death of his 
wife, and probably over the loss of his wealth through 
speculation. 

JOHN R. JOHNSON died June 4 at his residence in 
Philadelphia, aged 69 years. He was head of the firm 
of John R. Johnson & Co., car axle manufacturers, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

HreNRyY Lome, of the optical firm of Bausch & Lomb. 
Rochester, N. Y., died June 13, aged SO years. He was 
born in Germany, and after receiving his education in 
that country he came to the United States in 1849. 

Sitas J. WILuiaMs, president of the Transue & Wil- 
liams Company, Alliance, Ohio, aged 65 years, died June 
1 at West Harwich, Mass., where he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. He was largely interested in the 
Alliance Steel Casting Company before it became a part 
of the American Steel Foundries. 

J. M. Ropinson, until] three years ago head of the J. 
M. Robinson Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, maker of metal 
working machinery, died June 15. He was a member of 
the Cincinnati Board of Education for 27 years, was 
prominently connected with the Union Board of High 
Schools,-was a University of Cincinnati trustee, also a 
trustee of Christ Hospital, the Humane Society and 
Christie Chapel. 

JOHN BAKER RoOAcu. president of the Delaware River 
lron Shipbuilding & Engine Works, Chester, Pa., died 
June 16 of apoplexy, aged 68 years. He was born in 
New York, and was trained from boyhood for a ship- 
builder. On the death of his father he was elected presi- 
dent of the company at Chester, and has since had com- 
plete charge of the business. He was a member of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, the Engineers’ Club of 
New York, the New York Chamber of Commerce, the 
Penn Club of Chester, the Board of Managers of the 
Chester Hospital, and a director in the Seaboard Steel 
Casting Company, the Chester National Bank and the 
Cambridge Trust Company. He leaves a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 

a eer lee 

Another merger of technical journals has been made. 
On June 6 the first issue appeared of the Electric Rail 
way Journal, which is the name adopted for the con- 
solidation of the Street Railway Journal and the Electric 
Railway Review. It is published by the McGraw Pub- 
lishing Company, whose main office is at 239 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. Henry W. Blake is editor; L. E. 
Gould, Western editor, and Rodney Hitt and Frederic 
Nicholas are associate editors. 


The forty-second annual convention of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association is this week in session at Atlantic 
City, N. J. The meetings are being held in the Greek 
Temple, on Young’s hew pier, and the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel is the official headquarters. Next week the 
forty-first annual convention of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association will be held at the same 
place. Manufacturers of machinery in great variety are 
making extensive exhibits on the pier. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company’s em- 
ployees are greatly interested in the efforts now being 
made to rehabilitate that company. They are showing 
their interest in a decidedly practical way by subscribing 
for stock to assist the Merchandise Creditors’ Committee 
which is striving to raise $4,000,000 before June 22, so 
that the plan of reorganization may be made effective. 
It is understood that the workmen will subscribe for at 
least $250,000 in stock to aid the movement, in the effort 
to avert the disintegration of the company’s property 
which seems to be threatened. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 





Iron and Steel. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the National Tube Company at Lorain, 
Ohio, is being dismantled and will be rebuilt. No. 1 and 2 
skelp mills at this plant resumed operations June 8, and the en- 
tire plant is running to larger capacity than for some time. 


The furnace of the Williamson Iron Company at Birming- 
ham, Ala., will be put in operation about July 1. 


The charcoal furnace of the Quinn Furnace Company at 
Gadsden, Ala., will be blown out about July 1. 

The Youngsiown Sheet & Tube Company’s rod and wire 
mills, Bessemer steel plant and butt weld pipe mills are idle 
this week and were also idle last week. The company’s two lap 
weld pipe mills, the sheet mills and the puddle mill are the 
enly departments in operation this week. 


General Machinery. 


The Elmira Foundry Company, Elmira, N. Y., has broken 
ground for the erection of a large machine shop in connection 
with its plant at Main street and Woodlawn avenue. The new 
building will be equipped with modern machinery throughout, 
which is expected to be ready for installation by August 1. When 
in full operation the plant will employ 100 men. 


The H. G. Trout Company has been incorporated at Buffalo. 
N. Y., with a capital stock of $60,000 to continue the manu- 
facture of small engines and machinery, and the brass and iron 
foundry business heretofore conducted under the name of H. G. 
Trout and located at 226 Ohio s treet. Henry G. Trout is pres 
ident. 


The firm of Mohr & Bates, Marshalltown, Iowa, has been or- 
ganized to operate a local garage and do automobile and general 
machine repair work, and has equipped a building with machin- 
ery suitable for this work. Under the name of Brock-Mohr 
Trowel Company the same interests manufacture a line of high- 
grade aluminum trowels for which there is a growing demand. 


The Wichita Falls Foundry & Machine Company, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has completed its machine shop which is already in 
operation. Machinery and equipment for the foundry department 
are on the ground, and will be installed as soon as the building 
for that portion of the plant is finished, which will be about 
October 1. The company will also carry a full line of pipe fit- 
tings, valves, shafting, journal boxes, shaft couplings, pulleys, 
belting, packing, &c. 


Payson Merrill has been appointed receiver for Julian Scholl 
& Co., New York. manufacturer of road making machinery, whose 
factory is at Kingston, N. Y. The liabilities are stated to be 
$80,000, and the nominal assets about $191,000. 


Frank G. Hynes, Camden, N. Y., mannfacturer of canners’ 
supplies, steam specialties, electric generators, &¢., has pur- 
chased a siiv, 30 ft. front, upon which he will erect a new 
shop which will more than double the capacity cf his present 
plant. It is not likely that much new machinery will be re- 
quired, as the equipment of the present plant will be moved 
into the new building, the erection of which is necessitated by 
increased business. The present shop will be used for storage 
purposes, 

The Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., manufacturer of 
steam hammers, punches, shears, rolling mill machinery and 
castings, will probably decide upon plans for rebuilding its plant, 
which was recently destroyed by fire, as soon as the insurance 
is adjusted. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

lhe Ashcraft Cotten Mills, Florence, Ala., intends to make 
improvements to its power plant and desires information as to 
the best course to pursue in increasing the capacity. Until the 
company is satisfied as to the most economical way to increase 
the capacity no orders for equipment will be placed. 


Under a reorganization recently effected the Vicksburg Street 
Railway & Lighting Company, Vicksburg. Miss., two companies, 
the Electric Power Company and the Vicksburg Traction Com- 
pany, have been formed. The former organization will own and 
operate the manufacturing plant, while the latter will control and 
manage the lighting and street railroad systems. 


The University of Mississippi will receive bids until July 1 
for the construction of a steam power plant to cost about 
$35,000. Generators and other machinery will be required. 
F. G. Proutt. Memphis, Tenn., is engineer. 


The Board of Public Works, South Bend, Ind., has asked for 
an appropriation of $100,000, which if secured will be devoted 
to the improvement of the water system and the purchase of 
additional high duty pumps. A. J. Hammond is city engineer. 


Bids wil] be closed June 19 for the construction“of a power 
house for the Department of Charities and Correction, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to cost about $100,000. John F. Brennan is assistant 
superintendent of the Burean of Building Inspection. 

The Coleman Fare Box Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capitalization of $500,090 to manufacture 
a fare collecting device for pay-as-you-enter cars under the pat- 
ents of J. H. Coleman of Tottenham, Ontario, the rights in which 
have been acquired. A factory will be established in Buffalo. 
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The directors are Charles Kuhn, Vernon Cole, Wm. J. Warner 
and Charles R. Whiting. The company’s office is at 934 Pru- 
dential Building. 


The Brooks plant of the American Locomotive Company at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., which last year put in foundations for a new 
power house and condenser building, will soon start construction 
on the superstructures, which will be one story in hight, of brick 
and concrete. The power house will be 165 x 192 ft. and the 
condenser building 115 x 140 ft. 


The State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., is 
to be equipped with gas engine, dynamo, switchboard, pole and 
line connections and motors. Lyman P. Haviland, chairman of 
the Building Committee, will furnish specifications and receive 
proposals. Specifications can also be obtained from Franklin B. 
Ware, State Architect, Albany. 


The city of Stockton, Kan., through its City Council, is con- 
sidering the installation of an electric plant to be owned and 
operated by the municipality in connection with the established 
water works plant. 


The Poseyville Milling Company, Poseyville, Ind., will build 
an electric light plant to supply street lights. 


The Wenatchee Electric Company, Wenatchee, Wash., expects 
to construct an extensive power plant on the Icicle River, near 
Leavenworth. the ultimate capacity of which will be about 
12,000 hp. The initial installation, however, will provide about 
2000 hp. Preliminary surveys for this work have been made. 


Foundries. 


Some time ago J. W. Hance, formerly treasurer and general 
manager of the Hance-Brown Casting Company, Columbus Ohio, 
purchased the plant of the Westerville Foundry & Machine 
Company at Westerville, Ohio, and it is now being operated 
under the name of the J. W. Hance Foundry Company, mann- 
facturing gray iron castings, with a capacity of about eight tons 
per day. 

The Lorenna Foundry Company, Bridgeport, Pa., whose 
plant was recently damaged by fire, will not need any new 
machinery at the present time. 


Fires. 


The extensive plant of the American & British Mfg. Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., was destroyed by fire June 13, the loss 
being about $100,000. 


The plant of the American Malleable Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J., was damaged $25,000 by fire June 14. 


The plant of the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., was damaged 
$90,000 by fire June 13, the boiler and coppersmith shops and 
storage house being burned. 


The Dickson Car Wheel Company's plant at Houston, Texas, 
was burned June 6, the loss being placed at $100,000. 


The plant of the American Seeding Machine Company at 
Louisville, Ky., was burned June 7. The loss is about $30,000. 


The plant and cecal tipple of the Royal Coal Mines at Argen 
tine, near Butler, ’a., were destroyed by an explosion of dyna- 
mite June 16 the loss being abeut $20,000. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Thomas W. Irwin Mfg. Company, Pittsburg, Pa., is com- 
pleting work on a contract calling for about 30,000 sq. ft. of 
structural skylight for the Cuyahoga plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, and has recently finished 
work on the structural skylight for Dock No. 2 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, Cleveland. The company also has 
important contracts for skylights for the Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., on which erection will shortly commence and for the 
Titusville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., which material is now 
being shipped. Late orders received include the Ritter Dental 
Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., 14,000 sq. ft. of No. 22 gal 
vanized Carnegie bar, and McClintic-Marshall Construction Com 
pany’s planj{ at Rankin, Pa. 


The United States Radiator Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., has in 
creased the capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000 to provide 
for the enlargement of its business. 


Ambrose Petry, Detroit, Mich., and associates have secured 
a franchise at Newcastle, Ind., for an artificial gas plant, esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. They have acquired the stock of the 
Newcastle Light, Heat & Power Company. 


The Western United Gas & Electric Company, Aurora, IIl., 
has acquired a property along the drainage canal at Joliet upon 
which to erect a new gas plant. Plans for its construction are 
now under consideration and while nothing has been definitely 
decided on it is probable that something will be done in the near 
future. 


The recent statement in these columns that B. H. Lawter. 
superintendent of the Safety Shredder Company. New Castle. 
Ind., had patented a new engine for automobiles and wonld 
erect a building for the manufacture vf automobiles is incor 
rect. Mr. Lawter’s invention covers an improvement in the 
transmission system which can change from faster to slower 
withont disengaging the engine or letting go of the load. 


The New York office of the Hill Clutch Comnany, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been awarded a contract by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission for two friction clutch rope sheaves, 91 in. diameter. 
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grooved for ten 1%-in. ropes. It is understood that these rope 
sheaves are to be installed in one of the crushing plants used 
in connection with the construction of the Panama Canal. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
ports decided increase in the sales of its White Star oil filters 
and continuous oiling systems. A number of oiling systems 
have been installed in the various plants of the Carnegie Steel 
Company in the past and two more installations have just been 
completed at the Carrie Furnace, Rankin, Pa. The following is 
a partial list of other sales and recent installations: Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Raimond, Ala.; American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa.; Shawinigan Water & Power Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada; Memphis Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
Rutherford, N. J.; Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; New River Collieries Company, 
Thurmond, W. Va.; Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, Warren, Ohio; Austin Biscuit Com- 
pany, Boston. Mass.; Ridgway Pure Ice Company, Ridgway, Pa. ; 
Hastings Table Company, Hastings, Mich. 

John F. Robertson, for many years secretary and treasurer 
of the A. W. Cadman Mfg. Company, and H. A. Statenfield, 
formerly in the sales department of James Bonar & Co., have 
established themselves under the name of Statenfield & Robert- 
son, at 62i Park Building, Pittsburgh, where they will deal 
in steam specialties, gravity oiling systems and supplies. Both 
have had long experience in this line, and will represent the 
following: Warren Webster & Co., water heaters and purifiers ; 
Bridgeport Metallic Packing Company, packing; Hoyt’s Metal 
Company, babbit metals; Metalic Valve Company, Kinghorn 
patent metallic pump valves; Anti-Selenite Company, carbon 
cleaning compound for automobile cylinders; Bohm Metallic 
Packing Company, fibrous babbit metal packing, and Robertson’s 
patent blow off valves. 

The Wisconsin State Capitol Commission has awarded con- 
tracts for pumps for the new State House at Madison and for 
hardwere for the west wing. The contract for the hardware was 
awarded to the Kiefer-Haessler Hardware Company, Milwau- 
kee, representing the Russell-Irwin Company of New Britain, 
Conn., for $4000. The contract for steam pumps was awarded 
to the Fred Prescott Steam Pump Company of Milwaukee for 
about $7000, the price for the general service pumps being $1380 
and for the electric fire service pumps $5580. 


A large part of the main building of the plant of the Standard 
Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., at Sarnia, Ont., was blown 
down by a cyclone last week. No damage was done to the power 
house and very little to the machinery equipment. 


Om 


Trade Publications. 


Export Selling System.—cC. I. F. Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. Pamphlet describing problems of export trade, 
explaining the company’s method of handling export business, 
which connects the consumer directly with the manufacturer. 
The function of the company and its purpose and aims were 
explained in The Iron Age May 9, 1907. 


Machine Tools. —Garvin Machine Company, Spring 
and Varick streets, New York. Circular No. 72. Consists of a 
number of leaflets illustrating Garvin milling machines, screw 
machines, cutter grinding machines, bench grinders, die slotters, 
&e. Also a leaflet devoted to second-hand machine tools and a 
circular calling attention to the company’s catalogue. 


Heavy Duty Engines. — Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Bulletin 1505. Devoted to the company’s line of 
Corliss engines and calls particular attention to the valve gear, 
which has a new steel detaching device which it claims does 
not show excessive wear in prolonged operation. Another fea- 
ture is the safety stop, consisting of blocks of steel on the 
cut-off cams which come into position and shut off the steam 
if the governor belt breaks. 


Jaw Crushers. — Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Bulletin 1429. Describes the company’s line of jaw 
crushers, explaining their adaptability as crushers when initial 
expenditure is a factor of importance and when a small machine 
with a large receiving opening is required and great capacity is 
nonessential. 


Positive Blowers.—-Piqua Blower Company, Piqua, Ohio. 
Circulars. Show several types of the company’s positive blow- 
ers for sme!ting furnaces, oil burning furnaces, &c. A blower at- 
tached to direct current motor is shown in one of the circulars 
which it is claimed is particularly adaptable for foundry use. 

Incandescent Lamps.-——General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. ‘Two bulletins. No. 4566 shows new type of 
tantalum lamps, which are rated for 40, 50 and 80 Watts, to 
replace the 44-Watt lamp. An interesting table is given show- 
ing the saving secured for 750 hr. of service at various loads 
per kilowatt-hour by use of the new sizes. No. 4571, supersed- 
ing No. 4505, describes the tungsten lamp for street series light- 
ing. . 
Brass Specialties.—Midland Brass Works, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Catalogue C. Gives illustrations and price-lists of the 
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company’s line of brass specialties and engineers’ supplies, which 
include water cocks, brass cylinders, tank nipples, stuffing box 
heads, flange pipe holders, force pumps, couplings and engine 
room supplies. 

Portland Cement.-—Edison Portland Cement Company, 
New Village, N. J. Catalogue, 8 x 11 in., 64 pages. Describes 
the manner in which the Edison cement is made, concerning 
which mention was made in J'he Iron Age May 21. 1908, in con- 
nection with an excursion of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club to 
the plant. The catalogue also gives views of the plant, which 
was described in complete detail in The Iron Age December 24, 
1903, and shows a number of buildings constructed with Edison 
cement. It also ilinstrates some concrete dam work and pipe 
lines in which the cement was utilized, and contains as a 
frontispiece an excellent photograph of Thomas A. Edison. 

—_—_——s-o 


An Indiana Coal Mining and Electric Power Proj- 
ect.—The People’s Light & Heat Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $1,- 
000,000, under reorganization plans, by which the prop- 
erty comes into the hands of a new company of the same 
name, headed by Frank M. Fauvre, president, and Paul 
H. White, secretary and general manager. The new com- 
pany has acquired the coal mines of the’ Fauvre Coal 
Company in Vigo County. It is proposed to erect there 
a central power plant and to distribute electricity to 
cities and towns of central and western Indiana and 
eastern Illinois. Factories in cities as far removed as 
Chicago, St. Louis and Louisville can be reached and 
supplied, the promoters say. It is proposed to begin with 
5000 hp. delivered on a line to run through Terre Haute, 
Brazil, Greencastle, Danville and Plainfield to Indian- 
apolis. Coal will be dumped from the mine cars into 
hoppers of gas producers, making gas to operate gas en- 
gines, which, in turn, will drive the electric generators. 
It is believed that power can be furnished to manufac- 
turers at 10 to 50 per cent. below the present steam cost. 
The company has options on other large coal areas in 
different parts of Indiana. 

sith Nat tetas 


The returns from the Scotch shipyards for May rep- 
resent a very depressed condition. In that month the 
shipyards turned out only 14,290 tons. The Clyde pro- 
portion of that was 10,770 tons in 25 vessels, as against 
43,670 tons in April and 62,240 tons in May of last year. 
The Clyde output for the five months ending with May 
has been 114,520 tons, as against 242,390 tons in the 
corresponding portion of last year. The Forth output 
for the five months was only 5780 tons, that of the Tay 
19,900 tons, and that of the Dee 3578 tons. No vessel at 
all was launched on the Forth in May. The contracts 
booked during May consisted only of two dredges and 
two ocean steamers—not 10,000 tons in all. 


The London Telegraph states that the British Gov- 
ernment will start in September to build at Portsmouth 
a battleship still larger than any so far contemplated. 
It probably will be of 21,000 tons, will cost £2,250,000, 
and is intended to be completed for sea in 18 months 
after the keel is laid. It will have two novel and im- 
portant features. Instead of 12-in. guns, which are now 
the largest guns used in the British fleet, it will mount 
weapons of the new 13.5-in. type, which for some time 
have been the subject of experiment. The other feature, 
the Telegraph understands, will be equipment with gas 
engines, by using which no smoke will be made and 
therefore the new ship will have no funnels. 


The Cleveland Chamber of Industry has started an 
employment day movement, in which it asks the co-op- 
eration of the business men of the city and northern 
Ohio. July 1 is designated as employment day, and bus- 
iness men are urged to employ on that day and there- 
after all the men their business will warrant, to send out 
traveling salesmen, and to take every means possible to 
make the wheels of business move more rapidly. A num- 
ber of other organizations have been asked to take part 
in the movement. 





Shipments of finished material by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, in the month 
of May amounted to $2,250,000, an increase of nearly 
$700,000 over April. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The consensus of opinion from all the leading markets 
throughout the country is that the reductions in the 
prices of Finished Iron and Steel made last week have 
done little to stimulate buying. The exception is in 
Stool Bars, in which a considerable tonnage has been 

ed. From Pittsburgh comes the report that the 
e leading interests of the district have booked about 
000 tons with agricultural implement makers, a con- 
siderable part, however, prior to the announcement of 

reduction. It must be considered, in connection with 
the agricultural implement requirements, that quite a 
lagze tonnage of unspecified contracts was carried over 
from the contract year just ending. 

The reduction in the price of Steel Billets has not 
led to any placing of new orders as yet. 

There has been a fair movement of Pig Iron in the 
Chicago District, from which emanate reports of a sale 
of 40,000 tons by a Southern furnace company to a large 
local manufacturing interest. Along the seaboard there 
have been some sales of Foundry, Forge and Basic Irons, 
but the consumers now seem fairly satisfied while there 


is still some pressure to sell. 


Apparently there is a modest increase in the melt, 
while Steel makers report that their capacity is slightly 
better engaged, the percentage now coming close to 50. 
It is probable, however, that quite a number of manu- 
facturing plants will close down in July for a longer 
period than usual. 

The Sheet and Tin Plate makers held a meeting at 
Pittsburgh and decided to make an effort to maintain 
prices, or, in other words, not to concede to the buyers 
the reduction of $2 per ton just made in Sheet and Tin 
Plate Bars. 

The sellers of Lake ore have formally announced the 
reduction of 50 cents per ton. The Pig Iron makers 
state that this is not likely to lead to a corresponding 
reduction in the metal because the decline in Pig Iron 
during the past few months has more than discounted 
any lowering in the price of raw material. 

In the Chicago District some strength has developed 
in Old Material, as the result of quite heavy buying .by 
the mills of Rerolling Rails, estimated at 10,000 tons, and 
of Heavy Melting Scrap by steel founders. 

In Steel Rails the only transaction reported is the 
sale of 8000 tons to the Missouri & Northern Arkansas 


Railroad. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Junel7, June10, May20, Junel9, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 1907. 


ING | si sssinlong-dtlew ae Seseewete $16.50 $16.50 $16.75 $24.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

DE ec te ieee Hike ease @ ha x 15.25 15.25 14.75 23.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.50 17.25 17.25 26.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.90 16.90 16.90 24.15 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.90 14.90 14.90 23.15 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 27.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 28.00 29.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 27.00 27.00 30.00 34.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 29.20 32.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh... ae ee ee 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.00 12.25 12.00 19.00 
Steel Rails. Melting, Phila...... 13.50 13.00 12.75 20.00 
rtom Watie, CRISES. 0.06 ccc ces 15.50 15.50 14.75 24.50 
Iron Rails. Philadelphia....... 18.00 18.00 17.00 27.50 
Car Weds, Chieiee........:. 13.00 13.00 13.00 25.50 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 13.50 14.00 14.00 25.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.2% 13.00 12.75 18.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 12.00 11.50 10.50 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 13.50 13.00 2.75 18.75 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound : Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
140 1.45 1.88% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.78 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.76 1.86 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Angtes, Pittebergl:..... os... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.55 1.55 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.90 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Pitteburgh......... 15 1.80 1.90 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.45 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 13.00 13.00 13.00 23.75 

Nectrolytic Copper, New York. 12.874412.75 12.8714 22.50 
Sociter; New Merk. ....cccccce 4.57% 4.57% 4.60 6.40 
ee $40 4.42% 4.50 6.35 
Re ee as 60 4 de Bee wes 4.50 4.50 4.25 5.75 
py PT ee ee 4.40 4.35 4.12% 5.65 
DUES wo wie n.d ow caawe as 28.00 28.25 30.30 43.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.50 8.50 8.50 12.00 
po eee eee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 


—_2--o—__ 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 17, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


The formal announcement made last week of a revision 
of Finished Material prices was received with apathetic in- 
difference by the trade, and no signs of interest promising 
acceptance of the new schedules as a permanent level of 
values have developed. In fact, the net result up to date 
seems to be an accentuation of distrust in the permanency 
of the newly established prices, as well as impaired confi- 
dence in the cohesiveness of forces acting to support them. 
In any event, it is quite evident that instead of showing in- 
creased activity the market for the past week has been 
extremely quiet. The spurt of buying which followed im- 
mediately upon the reduction in Steel and Iron Bars was 
short lived, and but smal] additions have been made to the 
first purchases. Implement makers are apparently in no 
hurry to close for their coming season’s requirements, and 
are holding off in the hope of a more advantageous market 
later on. Builders of threshing engines who usually contract 
for Plates and Tubes at about this time are not as yet 
actively in the market, the only order of this kind so far 
reported being one for 500 tons of Plates. An order for 
8000 tons of Rails, placed by a Western road for early 
delivery, was secured by the Illinois Steel] Company, and an 
order for 800 tons of high T Rails was taken by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. No change was made in the price 
of either Standard Section or Light Rails, although the 
latter are still persistently shaded. Last week’s tonnage of 
Structural Materia] taken by fabricators was very light, and 
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the inquiries received were neither numerous nor individually 
important. The purchase of a considerable tonnage of Re- 
rolling Steel Rails by the mills has resulted in a further 
price advance, and active buying by dealers of this and other 
grades of Scrap Material has strengthened the entire market. 
In view of the fact that there is but little general demand 
from consumers, present values are without the support that 
is needed to guarantee permanency. The only finishing mills 
now in operation at the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company are the Rail mills, both the Structural and Plate 
mills being shut down. Most of the Bar mills in this 
vicinity are preparing to shut down the month of July and 
the prospects are that during that period mill activities will 
be reduced to a minimum. After receding to an extremely 
low level, Pig Iron prices have reacted, and are now quite 
firm, at current quotations. There has, on the whole, been 
some increase in the melt, but improvement in this respect 
is only moderate. Long abstinence from buying, however, 
caused depletion of foundry stocks, so that there is now 
room for replenishment. Purchases on this account con- 
tinue to furnish a fair run of orders. 

Pig Iron.—While the demand is by no means insistent, it 
is of a wholesome character and constitutes a moderate ton- 
nage, which represents the conservatively estimated forward 
requirements and present needs of smaller melters. Last 
week’s sales were composed chiefly of lots ranging from car- 
loads up to a few hundred tons; a notable exception to this 
rule was found in three or four purchases made by the prin- 
cipal implement interests. which aggregated around 4000 
tons, about equally divided between No. 2 Foundry and 
Malleable Bessemer. The firm establishment of $12, Bir- 
mingham, as a minimum price for Southern Iron, and its 
ready acceptance by such consumers as are now in the mar- 
ket, have encouraged some of the furnaces to advance to 
$12.50; but, in view of the fact that Iron of well-known 
brands is obtainable at $12 for delivery through the second 
half, such advances have no special market significance. The 
furnaces asking $12.50 and $13 for the third and fourth 
quarters are generally pretty well supplied with third quar- 
ter tonnage, and are willing to take the chance of disposing 
of fourth quarter at the higher price. The Northern fur- 
naces of this district are emphatic in the statements that 
$17.50, at furnace, for No. 2 Foundry is now their absolute 
minimum price. It is noted, however, that Valley Irons are 
being offered at $15, at furnace, or $17.40, Chicago, though 
no sales at this price are reported. The proportion of Malle- 
able Iron in the tonnage moved is distinctly better, though 
very little of it is being taken by the railroads. Northern 
furnace stocks ale being steadily reduced, and if the demand 
continues even at the present rate some stacks will probably 
be blown in within the next 30 days. The Federal Furnace 
Company, whose stack has been idle for several months, is 
arranging to blow it in shortly after July 1. The following 
prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal........... . . $20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.06 to 17.50 
mortmern Beoteh, No. 1.........<200: 18.50 to 19.00 
enn © TNO. 9. kc scavesee 16.85 to 17.35 
OS a ee 16.34 to 16.85 
pemumemm Come.’ ids BS... ccccccecce 15.85 to 16.35 
a ere 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Scft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Gray Forge................ 14.35 to 14.85 
SENS UNION. ob tak oesscanee. ... 14.10to 14.60 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 17.50 to 18.00 
monmG@era Mompomer.............2.... 18.40 to 18.90 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Last week’s concessions in the price 
of Steel have not been reflected in an increased demand. 
The market remains inactive, with only such incidental 
orders for Forging Billets coming out as happened to be 
needed for immediate use. Delivered prices are governed by 
the same freight absorption arrangement as applied to the 
former quotation, under which we now quote for Forging 
Billets, $28.50, base, Chicago. No stimulation in the demand 
for Wire Rods is observed, which are selling only in small 
lots. Revised prices are as follows: Bessemer, $33; Basic, 
$34; Chain, $33, all at Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Chief in importance among 
last week’s transactions in Rails was the placing of an order 
for 8000 tons by the Missouri & Northern Arkansas Rail- 
road with the Illinois Steel Company. This business is espe- 
cially desirable since early deliveries are required, specifica- 
tions being furnished for shipments to begin in July and ex- 
tending through August and September. An order for 800 
tons of high T Rails was also included in last week’s busi- 
ness; this was taken by the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 
Very little new business in Spikes, Bolts and Track Supplies 
was entered, and no Light Rail tonnage of importance has 
been booked. Rails were not included in the revision of 
prices made last week, but Track Bolts are a little easier and 
quotations on them are revised. Prices named on Light 
Rails continue to represent only a nominal level, as compe- 
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tition from rerolling mills is still effective in compelling con- 
cessions of $3 a ton or more from regular quotations. We 
quote as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 
1908 delivery, 1.50c. ; car lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.20c. to 2.25c., base, 
Square Nuts, and 2.35c. to 2.40c., base, Hexagonal Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 
0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 lb., $28; 
20-lb., $29; 16-Ib., $30; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Fabricators report a very light 
week, in which but few contracts were closed, and such as 
were taken were uniformly of small tonnage. As far as can 
be ascertained, not more than 1000 or 1200 tons was in- 
cluded in the week’s transactions, the largest of which was 
526 tons for the Tacoma, Wash., post office, which was 
taken by the American Bridge Company. [ics are in on a 
few small bridges and building structures, among which are 
600 tons for the Old Men’s Home, Chicago; 1900 tons for 
the B. A. Eckhart warehouse, Chicago, and zbout 400 tons 
of railroad bridge material for the Lake Superior & Ishpem- 
ing Railway, contracts for which will probably be let this 
week. It was expected that plans for the new Chicago City 
Hall would be distributed last week among the fabricators 
for estimates, but they have not yet been furnished. The 
reduction announced last week of $2 a ton on Structural 
Material has failed to develop renewed interest among buy- 
ers. The general feeling is that this reduction has no special 
significance, since it is generally believed that it has been 
more than anticipated by the prices that have for some time 
been offered on fabricated work. Prices are herewith re- 
vised and are quoted from store at 1.95c. to 2c. Mill prices 
at Chicago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.78ce.;: Angles, 3 to 6 in., \Y-in. and heavier. 
1.78e.: larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88c.; Reams, 
larger than 15 in., 1.88c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.78c.; Tees, 


3 in. and over, 1.83c., in addition to the usual extras. 


Plates.—An order of 500 tons of Plates, placed by a 
builder of threshing engine boilers and tanks with the princi- 
pal interest, is only noteworthy because of the extreme 
scarcity of Plate orders. The general run of business is 
made up of special requirements, the total tonnage of which 
is exceedingly small. No important inquiries have been re- 
ceived in response to the new schedule of prices based upon 
a recent reduction of $2 per ton. Revising prices, we quote 
mill shipments as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, 
wider than 64% and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, 
Chicago, 1.78e.; 3-16 in., 1.88¢c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.93c. ; 
No. 9, 2.03c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., 
base, for 14-in. and heavier, with the same advance for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.88c.; Flange 
quality, 1.9Sc. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plates, %4-in. and heavier, up to 72-in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; 72 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up 
to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Flange and Head quality, 
0.25¢. extra. 


Sheets.—The quietness of demand for Sheets has, if 
anything, been more pronounced within the last week or two. 
Buyers are rigidly adhering to hand to mouth purchases, 
and the demand upon warehouse stocks is too moderate to 
call for frequent replenishment orders. In view of a re- 
duction made early in the year, Sheet prices were not in- 
cluded in last week’s revision of Finished Materials. There 
is not enough business moving to test the market adequately, 
which is regarded as fairly firm under present conditions. 
We quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue An- 
nealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 2.05c.; No, 14, 2.08e.; No. 16, 
2.18¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.48c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.48c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 27. 2.58c.: No. 28, 
2.68ce.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88¢c.; Galvanized Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.18c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 
3.53c.; No. 28, 3.78¢e.; No. 30, 4.23c.; Black Sheets from 
store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 14, 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60e. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 
2.85¢e.;: No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10) to 
16, 3c.: Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.;: No. 26, 
3.50c.: No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 
4.45¢. 


Bars.—Practically all of the business entered as a result 
of the recent reduction in Steel Bars was booked immediately 
after the announcement of the new price. As compared with 
the total average requirements of the implement makers, the 
contracts closed are disappointing, both in number and vol- 
ume. In estimating these requirements it must be borne 
in mind that there is yet a considerable tonnage of unspec- 
ified contracts from implement makers which will be added 
to new orders. Specifications on both Steel and Iron Bars 
have been offered a little more freely in the past week, as a 
result of which nearly all of the mills in the district have 
been started up for temporary runs. Quotations, Chicago, 
are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with half extras; Iron 
Bars. 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 18 and lighter, 1.98c., full extra 
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Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 gauge and heavier, 1.58c., half 
extra Steel Bar card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.68c., 
half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2c. to 


2.15¢.; Steel Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.25c. to 2.35c., 


full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The two point reduction made last 
week in Pipe discounts has not resulted in a decided increase 
of business, but some improvement is nevertheless observed. 
It is significant, however, that buyers continue to order 
sparingly for actual needs, and manifest no disposition to 
increase stocks. The demand from local jobbers’ stocks is 
quite moderate. Store prices have been reduced in about cor- 
responding ratio with mill prices. The following mill dis- 
counts are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 
70.2; Galvanized, “4 to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are sub- 
ject to one point on the base. From store, in small lots, Chi- 
cago jobbers quote 73 per cent. on Balck Steel Pipe, %4 to 6 
in. About three points above these prices is asked for Iron 
Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Builders of threshing engine boilers 
usually begin looking after their season’s requirements at 
this time, and a few inquiries from such sources have been 
received A few desultory orders for Merchant Tubes are 
coming out. but they comprise only such small lots as are 
actually needed for work in hand. Prices are unchanged, 
and mill quotations for future delivery, on the base sizes, 
are as follows: 2% to 5 in., in carload lots. Steel Tubes, 
63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, and 
lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths over 
22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless 
i OS Fi Pere. 35 35 
SE ONS ian Rd Saat he 50 35 35 
21, a Pou sears se See Reew Ke aes 52% 35 35 
2% MGs 2's ai od Oe % aha widaid ae 60 47% 47% 
§ end A ee 50 35 ‘s 


Merchant Steel.—Inquiries have been somewhat more 
numerous, but the orders growing out of them are hardly 
what was expected, in view of the recent revision of prices. 
Some of the implement makers have come in for a moderate 
tonnage, but in the main buying is restricted to the necessi- 
ties of immediate demand. Quotations are as follows 
Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78c.; Iron Finish 
up to 1% x \4 in., 1.73¢.; base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 1% 
x &% in. Ce larger, 1.58¢., base, Tire card; Channels for 
solid Rubber Ti ires, % to 1in., 2.08c., and 1% in. and larger, 
1.98¢e.: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.08c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.63c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.88¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.18c.; Rail- 
road Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 7i%4c. to 8c., and 
still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 56 
per cent. off in car lots; 52 per cent. in less than car lots, 
base territory delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—At a letting held last week at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., for 3000 tons, all bids were rejected and new 
offers will be asked on revised specifications, which will be 
changed to suit the requirements of a main to bring the 
water supply from the mountains. Contracts closed during 
the week were comprised of small lots, of which there were a 
fair number. Lettings to be held in the near future include 
Covington, Ky., 700 tons of 20-in. Pipe, and Berwyn, IIL, 
1000 tons. Besides these there are several of smaller ton- 
nage, from various municipalities. It is noted that public 
utility bonds, especially those of the smaller cities, are being 
readily absorbed, and in view of the stiffening of Pig Iron 
prices.a more active demand for Pipe is anticipated. We 
quote, nominally. per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
Pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16-in. and up, $25; with $1 
extra for Gas Pipe. 

Metals.—General improvement of the industrial situa- 
tion has not progressed far enough to change the character 
of orders, which continue to represent present needs of con- 
sumers. There has been a slight increase in the number of 
carload orders for Copper in the past week which encour- 
ages the belief that manufacturers are securing more new 
business. Lead continues firm with an upward tendency, 
and is perhaps the most active item in the list. Old Metals 
are in somewhat better demand, though the improvement is 
not particularly pronounced. We quote as follows: Casting 
Copper, 13\4c.; Lake, 13%4c. to 13%c., in car lots for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 
32c.; small lots, 32%4c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.60c. to 4.65c., 
for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.95c. to 5.05c., for 50-ton lots; 
in car lots, 24%4c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s 
Antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9%c. to 10%4c.; Sheet 
Zine is $7 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ib. casks. 
On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 12%c.; Heavy 
Copper, 12%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 105c.; Copper Clips, 11c. ; 
Red Brass, 1114c.; Yellow Brass, 9%4c.; Light Brass, 6c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 4c. ; Zine, 3%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 
24c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27c. 


Old Material.—A degree of strength, quite out of line 
with general market conditions, has developed in Scrap ma- 
terials. This is attributed to buying by dealers for the cov- 
ering of short sales. Except in Rerolling Steel Rails and 
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Heavy Melting Steel, there have been no notable purchases 
by the consuming interests, so that the large tonnages re- 
cently offered by the railroads have been taken by dealers by 
whom they are held. Nearly all of the local mills using Re- 
rolling Rails have recently bought round lots and are be- 
lieved to have accumulated enough of such material to meet 
their needs for some time in advance, at the present rate of 
consumption. It is estimated that over 10,000 tons have 
been taken by these interests in the past two weeks. The 
same is true of Heavy Melting Steel which was bought at 
what are regarded as bargain prices for future use by the 
large Steel foundries. Dealers seem to be impressed with 
the belief that the railroads have unloaded a large part of 
their collected tonnage, and are of the opinion that offerings 
from them will be comparatively small for the next 60 days 
at least. Among the sales reported were 100 tons of Iron 
Car Axles, at $17.50; 300 tons Railroad Malleable, at 
$11.75; 2500 tons Rerolling Steel Rails, at $15. In ex- 
planation of the present price level, as represented by this 
week’s quotations, it may be said that users regard them as 
more or less artificial; but at the same time no material 
concessions are obtainable on actual requirements to be 


placed. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

a ee Fe 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 1425 to 14.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 8 ft........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 

FOGC CO PRAMOCTION. 0.0c cc cccccseccacs 19.00 to 20.00 
Cee PIE 06% o ews ewe ws Cewaee 13.00 to 13.5 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut hese 12.75 io 1: 3.2 
po Pe eee eee 9.50 to 10.¢ 00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

i. tg. ey re ee $14.50 to $15.00 
ee OS ere Tee eee er ee 17.00 to 17.50 
SR MN a 6 6's ore é. oo ea 00 6 x aes 15.50 to 16.00 
We. 1 Bativese Wrovient...........0. 12.25 to 12. 7 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.25 to 11.75 
Railway Springs.. pean o8.0iraee€ « 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive Tires, I an caw 13.00 to 13.50 
OT eS errr errr 10.00 to 10.50 
> SG ing 5 vic ates HRSA Ae ES 7.00 to 7.50 


Reeth AWN a 6 bcd 00s Cecwceions 5.75 to 6.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 5.75 to 6.25 
Machine Shop Turnings............-- 5.50 to 6.00 
Ce a a 6 6.5.66 Wo eb 6.0 weewwaeels 5.00 to 5.50 


Mixed Borings, &c.. 5.00 to 5.50 
. 6.50to T.00 


No. i Ey tans sora a a ed ea Care eee 6 ; 
NS Es 6 ars Sled 0 66% 6056.0 6 wer awe ad 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.75 to 8.25 
OS eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Stove Plate and Light Casi Scrap..... 10.25 to 10.75 
POGUE MEMIIOIE cc ccc ce cae ccecens 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural Maleable............+--- 10.25 to 10.75 

8.50 to 9.00 


ee OR Oink a 5 o.oo x 0.0 eb cce we wees 





Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, have been appointed ex- 
clusive selling agents in Chicago territory for the product of 
the new furnace of the Jackson Iron & Steel Company, Jack- 
son, Ohio. Under the brand of Jisco, this furnace will turn 
out High Silicon Iron and will have a capacity of from 75 to 
100 tons per day. It is expected that it will be ready to go 
into blast some time in August or September. 


San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. June 10, 1908. 

Business in ge eed is fair, with the volume of building 
work gradually increasing. The jobbers in Iron, Steel and 
Merchant Pipe are more or less upset by the news of reduc- 
tions in Steel products in the East, which means a general 
readjustment of Pacific Coast prices in those lines. For- 
tunately for the local jobbers, stocks are not large, as a 
rule, and it will not take long for them to adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions. The trade is awaiting definite in- 
formation as 10 the contemplated changes in the Pacific 
Coast differentials on Structural Steel, Plates, &c., resulting 
from the drop in Bastern prices. Some of the dealers think 
buying will be stimulated, while others say that the jobbers 
will not buy much, even at lower prices, unless they can see 
a better outlook for future sales of Steel products. Things 
are still looking up in the mining districts, and better orders 
are coming in, though spasmodically, for pumps, machinery, 
pipe and repair parts from some districts. More business 
of the same kind is earnestly desired by local manufacturers 
and engineering works. The recent revival of activity in the 
oil regions of California is bringing in more business in the 
lines of pipe, fittings and nearly everything that is required 
around the oil wells. This is one of the hopeful features of 
the present situation, but there is still room for more im- 
provement. In May 598 building permits, representing a 
total valuation of $2,709,084, were granted in San Fran- 
cisco. This was a very slight increase, as compared with 
the month of April. In Los Angeles during the month of 
May 558 permits were issued, with a total valuation of 
$830,320. Collections are fair. 


Structural Materials.—The tonnage of Structural Steel 
contracted for during the past two weeks has not been large, 
but there are some inquiries. The local concerns dealing in 
fabricated Steel are doing some small work. There has 
been an increase in the demand for Steel Bars used in the 
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erection of reinforced concrete buildings. Quite a number of 
these-structures are under way in this city and surrounding 
territory. The Thompson-Starrett Company has taken a 
contract, amounting to $183,000, for the erection of a Class 
A building of three stories and a basement for Hyman Bros. 
on the corner of O’Farrell and Stockton streets. Building 
permits have been applied for for a 10-story Class A build- 
ing on Market street for the Academy of Sciences, costing 
$290,000, and for Steel and brick hospital buildings for the 
Southern Pacific Company, costing $265,000. Cotton Bros., 
who have a contract for a bridge across the Sacramento 
River, have ordered 325 tons of Structural Steel from the 
American Bridge Company. Dyer Bros. of San Francisco 
will furnish 325 tons of Structural Steel-for the United 
Railroads. 

Pig Iron.—No improvement in the market has been 
noted, although stocks have been reduced somewhat recently. 
No receipts of Pig Iron by sea have been reported for sev- 
eral weeks, cither from Great Britain or China. There is 
more inquiry among the local foundries and engineering 
works, but not much increase in the actual demand for Iron 
castings. No. 1 English, No. 1 Scotch and Chinese Pig Iron 
Ore quoted at about $28 per ton, ex-yard. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is a fair demand for Merchant 
Pipe, with not a great quantity moving at present. The 
volume of business has declined since the spurt of two months 
ago. A drop of 2 per cent. in the discount has just been 
announced. Discounts on Steel Pipe are about as follows on 
jobbers’ carloads: 

—— Steel. 


Black. Galv. 
9 


SD ee Ee atkins ne de sinie oS bi woh as Kew Ch Eee 40.5 

as od dee Bin taie ee hid be he SK te ate 58.5 44.5 

ae ahs ik ES bse Oks oh wIRjai, bos ek RO 60.5 48.5 

EE A ates fo bid bb Oe Sw oe oe 3 ee 64.5 54.5 

RE cin oath eG lees Om hei ae os wee 61.5 46.5 
xtra strong, plain ends: 

Ee ie eS ow oe 0.0'+ 8 6 £0 de, oe bee 49.5 37.5 

i a MMONES cw eee «4.66900 000 05 60nAs 56.5 44.5 

NN kd pao acd sc ts wha hs» oe bw 40.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 

iy MT es cee cn awe «bp os aa «6 4s 45.5 34.5 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is more inquiry for Cast Iron 
Pipe for new municipal water projects and extensions. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, R. W. 
Martindale, Pacific Coast manager, was awarded the contract 
for a quantity of 6-in. Cast Iron Pipe for the Government 
coaling station, which has been completed at California City. 
A small quantity of 6-in. Cast Iron Pipe has also been or- 
dered from the same company for the water system at the 
State Farm at Davis, Cal. The Waterworks Commission 
has let a contract for installing water and sewer systems at 
Roswell, N. M., to Glenn & Rich, Webb City, Mo., the total 
amounting to about $53,000. The vote on water bonds at 
the recent city election at Mesa, Ariz., was in favor of them. 
A proposition is under consideration to lay a Pipe line from 
Oro Fino to Fort Jones via Greenview, Cal., and supply 
domestic water at an estimated cost of $60,000. The Peo- 
ple’s Water Company purposes to lay iarger Cast Iron Pipes 
in Alameda, on many cross streets, in order to insure a bet- 
ter pressure for fire protection. The market on Cast Iron 
Pipe is a little firmer on account of the increased demand in 
the East, and the latest prices, f.o.b. cars, Pacific Coast 
terminals, are about as follows: 6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $36; 
4-in., $37. 

Oil Well Supplies.—In many of the oil producing dis- 
tricts things are more active than for several years, and 
there is a good demand for supplies of all kinds. Several 
new districts are also being prospected. The discovery of 
traces of crude oil east of Livermore, Cal., is to be followed 
up by systematic investigation of the district. Leases have 
been filed in Oakland, where parties have secured the right 
to sink oil wells and make a careful inquiry to determine 
whether oil exists in the district in paying quantities. The 
leases cover an area of several hundred acres, part in 
Alameda County and part in Contra Costa County. Advices 
from Santa Maria say that there are indications that the 
old oil fields will be connected with the new Eastern field, 
several miles distant, before winter. 


Bars.—The local market has not been much perturbed 
by the further reduction just announced in the price of Steel 
Bars along with Structural Steel and other Steel products. 
There has been some price cutting, but buying was not very 
active. While there is a probability that jobbers will buy 
a little more freely, the rolling mills of the Pacific Coast 
producing Bar Iron of good quality will probably continue 
to keep Bar Iron prices so low as to limit the consumption 
of Steel Bars to small quantities. The rolling mill of the 
Judson Mfg. Company, near Oakland. is in operation most 
of the time. The mill controlled by the Pacific Hardware & 
Steel Company, San Francisco, runs interraittently, but 
keeps sufficient stock on hand to control the. market here. 
Pacific Coast prices have been reduted as follows: Steel 
Bars, 2.20c., base, San Francisco: Iron Bars, 2.10c., base, 
San Francisco. 





The Morton Company, a branch of W. T. Garratt & Co., 
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San Francisco, which has been operating its brass manu- 
facturing plant east of Bay Point, Cal., for several months, 
owns nearly a section of land surrounding its plant, and ex- 
pects to make considerable additions in the near future. The 
site of the factory is at the crossing of the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fé tracks, has a mile of water frontage, and is 
traversed by two large oil pipe lines and an electric power 
line. These features encourage the building up of a manu- 
facturing town. 
a 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, June 17, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While there is a fair amount of inquiry, it is 
mostly for small lots, large consumers apparently holding off 
until the Presidential nomination is made, and also until it 
is demonstrated whether the reduction of 50c. a ton on Iron 
Ore will bring any lower prices for Pig Iron. This is not 
likely, however, as the low price at which Pig Iron has 
been selling for the past two or three months seems to have 
fully discounted the lower Ore rates. There is some in- 
quiry for Malleable Bessemer and Foundry, but Bessemer 
and Gray Forge are extremely quiet. We quote Sand Cast 
Bessemer Iron at $16 to $16.25; Malleable Bessemer, $15.25 
to $15.50; Basic, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $15 to 
$15.25, and Northern Forge $14, all f.o.b. Valley furnace. A 
sale is reported of 1000 tons of Basic at a price equal to 
about $15.25, at Valley furnace, and 300 tons of Malleable 
Bessemer at about $15.25, at Valley furnace. 

Steel.—The reduction in prices has not brought out any 
new business, but a fair tonnage in Sheet and Tin Bars is 
being taken out on specifications against contracts. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets, 3% in. and larger, 
up to and including 0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, 
$1 extra; over 0.60 carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
For Wheeling, Martins Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, 
Steubenville and Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight 
or 50c. additional is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in ran- 
dom lengths are $27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take 
$2 advance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 


The cut of $4 a ton in the price of Steel Bars has re- 
sulted in orders for upward of 250,000 tons being placed for 
delivery over the 12 months commencing July 1, but so 
far this is the only product that has shown an improved 
demand since the reduction in prices was made. Structural 
Steel, Plates and other finished products, on which prices 
were reduced $2 a ton last week, have not responded in de- 
mand; but, on the contrary, reports are current that some 
business in Structural Material and Plates that was pending 
before the reduction was made is still hung up, prospective 
buyers believing that the reduction was not large enough 
and should have been as heavy as in Steel Bars. The na- 
tional convention in Chicago this week is also having the 
effect of causing buyers to hold off until the Republican nom- 
ination for President has been actually made. Reports are 
that two or three leading railroads will come in the market 
about July 1, or shortly after, with some large inquiries for 
Rails, Cars, Iron and Steel Bars and other material. The 
local situation continues quiet, the demand for Pig Iron hav- 
ing fallen off considerably since the heavy sales of two or 
three weeks ago. Some consumers of Pig Iron are evidently 
waiting until they find out whether the reduction of 50c. a 
ton in Ore will bring any lower prices for Pig Iron. The de- 
mand for Steel Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars has not per- 
ceptibly improved since the cut of $3 a ton in Billets and $2 
a ton in Bars was made, but consumers are taking out a fair 
tonnage in Bars on contracts, which have been adjusted to 
meet the lower prices. The actual new tonnage in Finished 
Iron and Steel placed so far this month shows a slight in- 
crease over May. The demand for Furnace and Foundry 
Coke is reported as a little better, but Scrap continues quiet 
with prices fairly strong. 

Ferromanganese.—The demand has quieted down some- 
what, consumers naturally looking for a reduction in prices 
of Ferro, on account of the lower prices made last week on 
Steel. We quote foreign 80 per cent. Ferro at $44, sea- 
board, for third quarter, and $45 to $45.50, seaboard, for 
delivery over last quarter. We note a sale of about 125 tons 
of Ferro for delivery over last half of the year, at about 
$45, seaboard, or $46.95, Pittsburgh. 

Ferrosilicon.—No sales are reported, and we quote 50 
per cent., for July and August delivery, at $70, Pittsburgh. 
The market is quiet, and a recent inquiry for about 300 
tons has been withdrawn. 

Muck Bar.—With no sales of Muck Bar in this market 
for some time, we quote nominally $26 a ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for best grades made from all Pig Iron. No settle- 
ment of the wage scales for puddling and finishing mills has 
yet been made, but it is probable the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion will allow a reduction on account of the lower prices 
for Iron and Steel Bars. 

Skelp.—The market is quiet, but a fair amount of speci- 
fying is being made on contracts. None of the mills is able 
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to run full. We have reduced prices to correspond with the 
lower quotations on Billets, and now quote Grooved Steel 
Skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50¢.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c. ; 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.70c., and Sheared Iron 
Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—We note a reduction of $2 a ton in prices of 
Rods, but there is practically no demand. We now quote 
Bessemer Rods at $33; Open Hearth at $34, and Chain 
Rods, $35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—A largely attended meeting of the Sheet and 
Tin Plate interests was held in this city last week, at which 
James A, Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany was chairman. The situation was gone over carefully 
and it was decided by the mills represented to endeavor to 
maintain prices. It was pointed out that a reduction of $1 
or $2 a ton would not stimulate the demand, but would only 
have the effect of causing buyers to hold off. Two or three 
large mills that were not represented sent letters to the meet- 
ing stating they would be guided by the action taken, 
and that they would co-operate in the matter of maintaining 
prices if they were reaffirmed. The Sheet mills evidently 
intend to take advantage of the reduction of $2 a ton in 
Sheet Bars, and not give this away to customers, which has 
been done in the past. It is claimed that, to Sheet mills that 
buy their Bars in the open market, present prices on Sheets, 
based on Bars at $27 a ton, allow only a fair margin of 
profit. The demand for Black and Galvanized Sheets has 
quieted down in the past two weks, and it is estimated that 
not over 40 per cent. of the Sheet capacity is active at 
present. Regular prices, which were reaffirmed at the meet- 
ing of the independent mills last week, and which are also 
being firmly held by the leading interest, are as follows: Blue 
Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box An- 
nealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c. ; 
No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; 
Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to Zt, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢.; No. 
27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55¢.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 830, 3.95¢e. No. 
28 Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 2%-in. corruga- 
tions. These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 
Ib. to the large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Steel Rails.—No large orders in Standard Sections have 
yet been placed, but the Carnegie Steel Company booked the 
past week about 1600 tons of Light Rails, made up of for- 
eign and domestic orders. Nos. 1 and 2 Edgar Thomson 
Rail mills of the Carnegie Company continue in operation 
to about 40 per cent. of capacity, while No. 3 mill, on which 
Light Rails are rolled, is still shut down. Regular quota- 
tions on Light Rails, which are shaded $4 to $5 a ton to 
meet competition of mills that reroll Rails, are as follows: 
25 to 45 lb. Sections, $28; 20-Ib., $29; 16-Ib., $30, and 12-lb., 
$32. We quote Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle 
Splice Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 


Plates.—It is a little too early yet to judge definitely 
whether the cut of $2 a ton made in Plates last week will 
bring out a heavier demand. So-far this has not been the 
case, actual new orders being placed being for small lots 
for current needs. We have reduced our prices $2 a ton, 
and now quote: Tank Plates, %-in. thick, 6144 in. up to 100 
in. wide, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 
price are as follows: 


Extra per 

Gauges lighter than \-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

a Oe EE, ss 5's ce wb alniéinls esa Chua > «9 
I SE © CE ie Sch caae Ck Wewie's Oc ve nes ‘ 
NG NN ON d6 os bad « <wadhiaedaesdcidecwé .25 
ee Se ER os an eran esa Salou wewee -05 
Ue Oe DEO ON BE Os vc co 'c'eccccecccieccecee 10 
Se OPO SES 00 BO Oc adccoddevecvcicceceed 15 
Paaves OVOP 120 to 290 fess. deivoccedescs estes ( ae 
eee, ee Se Oe SOR, oo vn gcdae bebwwaecls wes 50 
yo oe a A a eee 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight a Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
SE RIS 0 aig) cc dvd ochgs 6d 4 deo cares « .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. .20 
See ates ae ey qeg Hee a ad « .30 
i Cece 50 5 Ws 6.5 V5 Fi bs 0% a0 6d0 8 os ene s .40 


Shel) grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TeRMS.—Net casb 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—No large contracts have . been 
placed the past week, and no large tonnage is in sight. The 
impression is strong that the cut of $2 a ton in Structural 
Steel was not enough. The McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Company is making a large addition to its template 
shop at Rankin, Pa., and it is reported that a local Steel 
concern has placed a contract for four small Steel buildings, 
aggregating about 1000 tons. We have reduced prices $2 a 
ton and now quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 
1.60c.; over 15 in., 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \% in. thick, 
up to 6 x 6 in., 1.60c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.70c.; Zees, 3 
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in. and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.65c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. Under the Steel Bar card, 
Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.50c., base, for 
Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar card. 


Tin Plate.—Only a fair amount of new business is being 
placed, but the Tin Plate concerns have a fair number of 
orders on their books, against which buyers are specifying 
quite freely. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
operating 213 Tin mills, which is about 95 per cent, of its 
capacity. The three or four leading independent mills, in- 
cluding the Pope Tin Plate Company and McKeesport Tin 
Plate Company, are running to about the same capacity. 
A meeting of the independent mills was held in this city 
last week, at which it was agreed to maintain prices. We 
quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, this 
price being subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per base box 
in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Practically no new orders are be- 
ing placed, but fair specifications are coming in against con- 
tracts, prices on which have been adjusted to meet the re- 
cent reduction of $4 a ton. Regular prices are as follows: 
Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full Hoop card prices; Steel Bands, 
1.40¢c., base, half Steel card extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, 
in carload lots, for delivery during 1908. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There has been a heavy buying- 


movement in Steel Bars since the reduction in price, and it 
is stated that implement makers, wagon builders and other 
large consumers have placed upward of 250,000 tons for 
delivery over the year, beginning July 1. The Carnegie Re- 
public and Jones & Laughlin companies, who are the three 
leading producers, are credited with having taken about 
200,000 tons, while the other 50,000 tons have gone to 
smaller mills. So far there has not been much movement in 
Iron Bars, but this may come later. We quote Iron Bars 
at 1.40c., base, for Pittsburgh delivery, and 1.35c., base, for 
Western points, to which freight is added, except Chicago, 
the price for which is 1.50c., delivered. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Merchant Steel.—The recent reduction in the price of 
Steel Bars has brought about a readjustment in prices of 
Merchant Steels, which on nearly all grades are from $2 to 
$4 a ton iower. We note a fairly active demand for Tire 
Steel, one concern reporting that it has booked orders for 
close to 1,600 tons in the past week or 10 days. The low 
prices ruling for Shafting do not stimulate the demand, which 
is very dull. We quote: Cold Rolled Shafting, on contracts 
for 100 tons and over, 57 per cent. off; carloads, 56 per cent. 
off, and less than carloads, 52 per cent. off, on which carload 
freight is allowed within base territory. Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 
1.85¢.; Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. 
to 1.95¢.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., the “higher 
price being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Carriage 
Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron, finished, 1% in. and 
wider, 1.40c.; under 1% in., 1.55c. Planished Tire Steel is 
1.60c., all f.o.b. at mill. 

Spelter.—Efforts on the part of the smelters to stimu- 
late demand has so far been without avail, and the Spelter 
market is dull, while prices are weak. We quote prime 
grades of Western at about 4.30c., East St. Louis, equal to 
4.42l4c., Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—As yet the expected buying movement 
in Spikes by the railroads has not materialized, and the 
demand from that direction is very quiet. A fair amount of 
business is being placed in the smaller sizes. We quote: 
Standard sizes, 44% x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes 
at $1.80 per 100 Ib. in carload and larger lots, with an ad- 
vance of 5c. per 100 Ib. for less than carload, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Aside from a sale of about 500 
tons of Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, and inquiries from 
an Eastern Ohio Steel plant for about 1500 tons of Old Ma- 
terial, the market is quiet and prices are only fairly strong. 
Some consumers expect to close down their plants about 
July 1 for inventory and repairs and will not take in any 
Serap until these have been completed. We quote per gross 
ton, Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh, Steubenville and Sharon 
delivery, $13.25 to $13.50; Cast Iron Borings, $7 to $7.25; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 
Cast, $14 to $14.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $9.25 to $9.50 at 
shipping point; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $17.25 to $17.50; No. 
1 Busheling Serap, $12.75 to $13; No. 2, $8.75 to $9; Iron 
Axles, $19 to $19.50; Steel Axles, $17.50 to $18; Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock, 0.04 and under, $18; Old Steel Rails, 
short pieces for melting purposes, $13.25 to $13.50; Re- 
rolling Rails, $14.50 to $15; Machine Shop Turnings, $8.25 
to $8.50; Grate Bars, $12 to $12.25; Railroad Malleable 
Scrap, $11.50 to $12, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales of 
100 tons of Pipe and Tank Busheling Scrap at $13 and 100 
tons of Heavy Steel Scrap at $13.75, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—There are some inquiries for Furnace and Foun- 
dry Coke for last half of the year, and prices on the whole 
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seem to be a little firmer. The improvement in the demand 
for Pig Iron is reflected to a slight extent in Furnace Coke, 
shipments from the ovens being larger now than for some 
time. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt ship- 
ment is now held at $1.60, and 72-hr. Foundry at $2 to 
$2.10, at oven. On contracts for last half of the year 
strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is held at about $1.85 
and 72-hr. Foundry at about $2.25, but it is possible that 
on desirable contracts these prices might be slightly shaded. 
The output of Coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions last week was 155,846 tons, an increase of nearly 
3000 tons over the previous week. 

Merchant Pipe.—The reduction of two points, or $4 a 
ton, in prices of Iron and Steel Pipe made last week is too 
recent to demonstrate whether it will result in more active 
buying. Several of the larger mills advise us that since the 
reduction in prices was made the demand has gone up, but 
one or two other mills state that buying has fallen off since 
the lower prices were made, jobbers evidently expecting still 
further reductions. We have increased our discounts two 
points, net discounts on Steel Pipe to the large trade on % 
to 6 in. now being 76 and 5 per cent. off list. Discounts are 


now as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 

% % 

POST Kwek kt Gi vaswn ess SNe awa 67 51 

eo Ag ath anh Siti Taio ee Ae ee ose ee Oa 69 55 

eine eke wn eee Ase mS ae AOS we ee 71 59 

PCa lab ae Rah en Geen beads hie OSS 75 65 

Pe... kinds es oS Su baw ee ow ew eee 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 

Ws oes bab wea eae 68s Oe Se 60 48 

oy oo. Sp RSE ar rs Se oe 67 55 

SE ats thie asap uwk hee Wieis oe's ae 63 5 

Double extra strong, plain ends : i 

ee es Ret E wees Dik''y Sine W ou opie 56 45 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
% % 


%, 

DRE Occ aie ss a ce ieee che ee4 600 ee 65 co 
PL CiCL cco. cane suka ae Ae he de © koe 67 53 
La ath b WSs s ww i taa el Nee hes casa 69 57 
a SO ka eae wn es ow ae bane ahs wee wie ace 73 63 
NG ore ie bk eek s yn 's 6 oth abe HS 6 5.08% 70 55 

Extra strong, plain ends: 
St a Oe CeO ace eh beh S es BOM wee owe 58 46 
i Reta eee tC nub wp wb Ee mre 0% 620.3% 65 53 
Oe ie RRS RS ey eee 61 49 

Double extra strong, plain ends : 
ia se sia s oahin is Ma GS es < 4.904» $004 9 8 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—No change was made in discounts on 
Boiler Tubes, but there has been more or less cutting in 
prices for some time. New business is very light. Regular 
discounts on Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an 
extra 5 per cent. is allowed in carloads, but which discounts 
are being shaded, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
Sd Sarre ee ee re ee ee 2 47 
MM 6a in ire hb Wak ores abate a Sie oii e we 42 59 
PP wet tagee dank ss. 55.0'e4Keh beeee oan 47 61 
er RR leo hk nis ckw cw bib ba bbe ee ae 52 65 
ee ee ee eee 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


a 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 16, 1908. 

The leading feature in the week’s Iron and’ Steel mar- 
kets was the reduction in the prices of some of the lines of 
finished and semifinished materials. Owing to the circum- 
stances under which the reductions were made, confidence 
in the stability of prices has been disturbed, and consumers, 
who in a number of cases are said to be willing to do busi- 
ness, hesitate when it comes to placing orders for any con- 
siderable tonnage, preferring to wait a while in order that 
they may feel sure that the bottom has been reached. In 
instances the reductions can hardly be termed as such, but 
are looked upon rather in the nature of readjustments, and 
some tonnage which was held back pending the decision of 
the manufacturers regarding the reduction has been placed, 
but the aggregate amount has not been large. A disturbing 
feature has also developed in the Pig Iren market, some 
sellers reducing prices on the Foundry grades in order to 
secure business. Some furnaces do not seem to be able to 
resist the temptation to do business at low prices for prompt 
Iron. so as to enable them, it is said, to get ready money. 
Most of the business done at the lower prices, however, has 
been for New England and New York delivery, buyers in this 
territory not being disposed to buy heavily, even when con- 
cessions have been made. 

Pig Iron.—-While the aggregate tonnage sold the past 
week has been heavy, there have not been so many large 
orders placed. There has been pretty good tonnage taken in 
the Foundry grades, but the individual lots are smaller and 
largely for prompt shipment. The Steel makers who bought 
heavily last week have been less active, although there is 
still some inquiry about. Furnaces in a number of instances 
have sold more than they are able to make at their present 
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rate of production, and stocks in some cases have been con- 
siderably reduced. The cutting in Foundry Iron prices has 
been done by a few furnaces who still have considerable 
stocks, which they are anxious to turn into money, and these 
interests have not sold extensively in this territory. It has 
resulted, however, in some other furnaces meeting the quota- 
tions, while others still refuse to sell No. 2X Foundry for 
prompt shipment below $16.75 to $17. Sales of No. 2X 
Foundry for prompt delivery in lots ranging from 50 to 
several hundred tons have been numerous, while some few 
of 500 and 1000 tons for delivery in June, July and August 
are also reported, prices ranging from $16.50 to $17, de- 
livered, according to the tonnage and brand. For forward 
deliveries many brands command an advance of 50c. to 75c. 
a ton, and quite a tonnage of No. 2X and No. 2 Plain has 
been sold for shipment in the last quarter, although sellers 
as a rule discourage forward buying. There have been some 
fair sales of Virginia Foundry for prompt and forward de- 
livery, at ruling prices. The bulk of the recent sales has 
been for Western shipment. The Pipe foundries have bought 
some fair tonnages of Forge and low grade Foundry, and 
are still in the market for further tonnages. One lot of 
5000 tons of Gray Forge was sold at about $15, delivered, 
while another lot of 1000 tons of mixed numbers was sold at 
about the same figure. Standard Gray Forge has not been 
in urgent demand, as the Bar mills are still operating on a 
restricted basis. Nearly all the Steel mills in this territory 
are understood to have bought all the Basic they want at 
the time. A sale of 5000 tons, at $15.25, was reported last 
week. One or two interests, however, have not yet entered 
the market, although it is believed that they will make some 
purchases in the near future. Low Phosphorus Iron has not 
been active; some inquiries have been before the trade, but 
buyers have not placed orders for any further heavy ton- 
nages. Southern Iron is on a firmer basis, and while efforts 
have been made to get lower prices for considerable tonnages, 
sellers hold firmly on the basis of $12 to $12.50, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 Foundry. Notwithstanding the shading of 
prices on some grades, the undertone of the market is 
strong, Iron is being taken pretty freely by customers, and 
some of the furnaces have booked as much tonange as they 
want for deliveries up to October 1. Prices for prompt 
deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania, and ad- 
joining territory, range about as follows; for last half ship- 
ment, however, sales have been made at an advance of 50c. 
a ton, while for fourth quarter delivery an advance of $l a 
ton is pretty generally asked: 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry .$16.50 to $17.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.00to 16.50 
i OT ee he Rear raeer eee 17.00 
Wee OR, OS WOON. 5 toon ca ens aaas'c 16.50 to 16.75 
ear ale sce 0 ao aire ACO 8 We 15.00 to 15.50 
DS ce Wala 2 ins cial bled. n de bide sowie ® oa 15.25 to 15.50 
SAINI « s b)as'o.n'sd.0 bs5 0 60's sic 21.00 to 21.25 


Ferromanganese.—The demand is light. Inquiries for 
small lots ranging from 25 to 50 tons are reported, but there 
are few sales. Quotations seem to be on a more even basis, 
$45 to $46, Baltimore, being pretty generally named by 
sellers. 


Steel.—The reduction in the price of Steel Billets has 
not resulted in any increased business. Some few orders, 
which had been held up pending price adjustment, have been 
placed, but the aggregate tonnage has been small. Mills in 
this territory are not actively engaged and customers order 
what they need for prompt shipment, but show no inclina- 
tion to contract for forward deliveries. Under the new 
price arrangement, ordinary Rolling Steel, for delivery in 
this territory, is quoted at $26.20, with Forging Steel at 
$28.20, subject to the usual extras for high carbons and 
special sizes. 

Plates.—Some moderate sized orders have been placed 
since prices were reduced. More disposition is shown to 
enter into contracts, although the large buyers still hesitate. 
Most of the business placed has been of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, orders in some cases running up to several hundred 
tons. Mills, however, do not yet feel any particular benefit 
from the increased buying, and it will require considerable 
business to enable them to get up to anything like a normal 
output. The following range of prices is now quoted for 
delivery in this territory: 

Parts 


Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
en ROP TON Dh. ois, Vw wis ate be wale 1.85 1.95 
CRUEL «BPEPONIONE. . oo. 6c ons caccciccess 1.95 2.00 
I a AE ial al alc “df Gisiwlp-buis abd «' ¥04,8N 2.15 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Sieel...............2.25 2.30 
The above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply : Bxtra per 
100 lb 
NS a he EE Manicla a ide ei ea oe Web ZA aw ad $0.10 
Se Ns ara wih aed: p4e 40m 0.0 5 So 15 
ee son 6 a hae aoc boo 0b a0 ap 20 
ee Eee eee 5 
oy ee ee ee ee 10 
OE! Se he a .15 
ee ee a ern 25 
ames OVOP BO OO TAO BR. ic ee cei news 50 
ES. visas viene s 084 bee 2s eon 1.00 


Structural Material.—Considerable activity is expected 
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to result from the cut in the price of Structural Material, 
but it is too early yet for sellers to note any particular im- 
provement in the demand. Some little urgent business has 
come out, but the larger propositions will most likely be 
again figured on, and the lower prices may bring out some 
which have been held in abeyance. Most of the business of 
the week has been of a miscellaneous character, the aggre- 
gate tonnage, however, being of fair volume. The new sched- 
ule of prices ranges from 1.75c. to 1.90c., according to specifi- 
cation. 

Sheets.—There is a continued improvement in the de- 
mand. Consumers show no disposition to contract for future 
needs, but rather place orders for quantities required for 
prompt shipment. Some of the mills in this territory are 
running full time this week, but are dependent entirely 
on current orders to maintain that rate of production. 
Prices are unchanged and for mill shipments range as fol- 
lows, with a tenth extra for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 
2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—The market continues unsettled. The Eastern 
Bar Iron Association held a meeting in this city last week, 
but the matter of adjusting prices was deferred. The reg- 
ular meeting of the association will be held June 18, when 
this matter will likely be taken up. The demand is light, 
and sales have mainly been of small lots. Refined Iron Bars 
can be had considerably under the base price, quotations for 
delivery in this territory ranging from 1,40c. to 1.45c. Steel 
Bars are in moderate demand only, the price quoted being 
1.55¢., delivered, with Rerolled Bars at 1.50c. 


Coke.—There has been a little more activity in the de- 
mand for Coke. and some small contracts for deliveries in 
the last half of the year have been made. Foundry Coke 
continues the most active, there being little demand for Fur- 
nace Coke. Foundry Coke is quoted at $2.25 to $2.45, at 
oven, with Furnace Coke at $1.50 to $1.75, at oven. For 
delivery in this territory, the following range of prices is 
quoted : 


Connellsville Furnace Coke........:.... $3.65 to $3.90 
eer re eee 4.40 to 4.60 
mMowntemm Purnace Coke. ....cccccccccer 3.25 to 3.50 
EY I ahs See gc om ae a so 5.4 40) 4.00 to 4.20 


Old Material.—There is not much improvement in the 
demand. Consumers are taking small quantities from time 
to time, but no large sales are reported. The railroads have 
disposed of a considerable tonnage during the past 10 days, 
a large share of which was taken by merchants. Prices are 
fairly steady, and in one or two instances show a slight for- 
ward movement. Quotations are largely nominal and range 
about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby territory: 





No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $13.50 to $14.00 
i SNC, “as 3 Wi 6 Gale iia a Basie 18.00 to 18.50 
PE o's vals o wrea ah «6 woes oe 18.00 to 18.50 
IN i cg ag win weralane- a aiais ace 20.00 to 21.00 
ig a ara aa odin ty essa ai 18.00 to 18.50 
ee ee Es es ow a es bee bo 4 13.50 to 14.00 
Choice No. 1 BR. R. Wrought.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
a I er eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Malivaes BEOUMGRDIC. .. 2. cc ccccccvcses 11.75 to 12.25 
WC WE IE sec cet ceca eees 12.00 to 12.50 
New Bundled Sheets. ..........cc.ce00% 12.00 to 12.50 
ey +2) Pn eee CUOD Ss oc kc cet tice ws 11.50 to 12.00 
EY § OR 9.00 to 10.00 
WE: UII gk. Gok nc 0k oe sca0 een 9.50 to 10.00 
SY Sere es a 45% pare 46-0 eee 3 ae Od 11.00 to 11.50 
I on cw os Sew ewe le a8 es 9.00 to 9.50 
EE CN i st a Sele we hee wee an eS a 11.75 to 12.25 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 15, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—The week just ended has been a very quiet 
one in Pig Iron circles. Melters have apparently covered 
for actual requirements as far advanced as desired, and 
recent developments relative to price of Northern Ores and 
Steel products have had a decided tendency to check specula- 
tive negotiations. There is no evidence, however, that the 
cessation of buying has affected quotations. The business 
offered is being taken at prices around the established sched- 
ule, and notwithstanding the fact that purchasers are indis- 
posed to engage tonnage for advanced delivery, producers are 
not solicitous of such engagements. Prohibitive quotations 
on last quarter deliveries are being adhered to by practically 
ali makers. One interest quotes $13, Birmingham, for last 
quarter deliveries, while a smaller one would accept orders 
covering the last half at $12.25, although the tonnage avail- 
able is limited. The principal sale reported during the week 
was 750 tons of No. 2 Soft, for delivery in August and Sep- 
tember at $12, Birmingham. A lot of 500 tons of Gray 
Forge for the third quarter recently brought $10.50 per ton. 
An inquiry for an additional 500 tons of this grade is pend- 
ing, as well as an inquiry for 800 to 1000 tons of Nos. 2 
and 3 Foundry for shipment over the remainder of the year. 
Shipments as originally specified are being made against all 
engagements, and indications are that tonnage is being con- 
sumed promptly. The rate of production is to be further 
increased within the next week or 10 days by two additional 
stacks. <A third stack is undergoing repair, and will probably 
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be ready for operation within 30 days. The production in 
the State is now represented by 24 stacks, of which 15 are on 
Foundry Iron, 7 on Basic Iron and 2 producing Charcoal 
Iron. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—kReports for the week are without 
transactions of significance. The demand has been princi- 
pally for small municipalities, and the tonnage engaged was 
limited, although the aggregate reaches attractive propor- 
tions and prices received show a higher average than for- 
merly. The prospects for small orders is encouraging, and a 
number of inquiries have recently been made for quotations 
on large tonnages, but no contracts of importance are ex- 
pected at an early date. It is learned that the proposed 
letting for Cuban points has been deferred pending arrange- 
ment as to finances. ‘Che market is generally considered on 
a firmer basis, but an advance in quotations is not author- 
ized, and we continue to quote Water Pipe as follows, per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4-in. to 6-in., $23; S-in. to 12-in., 
22; over 12-in., average $21, with $1 per ton extra for 
Gas Pipe. ‘These quotations are probably shaded on large 
municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—The condition of the market is very un- 
satisfactory. Dealers are more hopeful by reason of indica- 
tions favoring an increased rate of consumption, but the fact 
that the present schedule of prices apparently offers no in- 
ducement to purchasers is a significant one and developments 
in this connection will be awaited with interest. Quotations 
as published are being adhered to, and in the case of Cast 
Scrap an advance is authorized, yet the demand for any 
grade is hardly sufficient to afford a test of values. We 
quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


2 5.» un 6 ds wake e 68 ae ae ee $15.00 to $15.50 
DOs ioc ba as Gab ae ben ase 6 8 14.00 to 15.00 
EP ae eee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 2.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Meira Wrote sci. nice ecses 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Coumtry Wrodgent.......cccccece 10.50 to 11.00 
Me. 2 Commtry Wretnt. ccc ci ccc cess 9.50 to 10.00 
OE” Ea eee ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe Eo hoa hs 064 6c cake be es* 10.00 to 11.00 
Wrought Pipe and Filues............. 8.50to 9.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 8.50to 9.00 


Cast Borings...... 5.00 to 5.50 


St. Louis. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June 15, 1908. 

An interesting feature of the local situation is that the 
large railroads are doing some buying, and while their pur- 
chases are mostly confined to Track Supplies, it is a step in 
the right direction. The smaller railroads, together with 
coal and lumber interests, are becoming free buyers of Rails. 
There is an improved demand for Structural Material, Bars, 
Plates and high grade Iron. The activity in Pig Iron con- 
tinues to hold. In Lead the course of the market is toward 
higher prices, which may not be checked until within the 
range of importing figures. Manufacturers of Sheet Metal 
Goods find the market getting bare of stocks. Copper manu- 
facturers report an improvement. A large local engine 
builder has begun running full. During the week the City 
Comptroller awarded $5,000,000 of the $10,200,000 public 
improvement bonds. The total bids were six times the ag- 
gregate amount of bonds to be sold, and went to local insti- 
tutions, these having outbid Eastern interests. It is ex- 
pected that bids will be out for the construction of the Cen- 
tral Public Library between July 1 and 15. The appropria- 
tion is $1,200,000. 

Coke.—The market for Coke is stronger, under a steady 
demand, without any advance in prices. Connellsville Foun- 
dry is offered in St. Louis territory at $2.15 to $2.50, f.o.b. 
oven, for all deliveries. 

Pig Iron.—Local companies report the receipt of numer- 
ous small orders of Pig Iron for shipment over the next 
three or four months, and the aggregate tonnage is quite 
satisfactory. The reduction in prices of several finished 
Steel products thus far has not affected either the demand 
or prices of Pig Iron. Consumers of Pig Iron realize there 
was a good margin of profit in Steel products, leaving room 
for a decline, while the price of Pig Iron had already been 
reduced. Inquiries are pending amounting to between 4000 
and 5000 tons for all grades, delivery over last half of the 
year. 

Structural Material.— Bookings for the week have been 
moderate, comprising a number of small orders, but no large 
contracts. The recent reduction will, it is believed, stimulate 
business. 


Bars and Rails.—Since the new list went into effect 
Bars have met with an active demand, and a satisfactory 
business is being done. For Light Rails there is still a good 
inquiry from coal operators, and considerable tonnage is 
being ordered out. Track Supplies, including Spikes, Bolts, 
&c., are in excellent demand, some of the large railroads hav- 
ing come into the market. 


Metals.—The demand for Metals is improving. A large 
local company states that for Alloys the month thus far 
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shows an increase of 30 per cent. Lead for corroding pur- 
poses is also in active inquiry. 

Old Materials.—As the large mills are not running 
steadily as yet, the market is featureless, most of the busi- 
ness passing being between dealers. ‘There is, however, a 
better feeling owing to mills making preparations for operat- 
ing and there being more business in sight. As for offerings, 
the Missouri Pacific is out with 600 tons miscellaneous 
Scrap and the Vandalia with 400 tons Steel Rails. We 
hear of sales by one local company of 2000 tons Rerolling 
Rails at $15.50 per gross ton, and another of 1200 tons 
Relaying at $24. Rerolling and Relaying Rails are in de- 
mand and are the strength on the entire list. We quote as 
follows: 


Spe OCU Ec a ick dial eke Sb 'o v clas $14.25 to $14.50 
Old Sieel Rails, rerolling............. 13.00 to 13.25 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.00 to 12.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ie, WN SEDO Fg 50 5 o's 4 vis» 00 ee 23.00 to 23.50 
Old Car Wheels TS eee Pe 12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.25 
Frogs, Switches, Guards, cut apart. 12.00 to 12.25 
PE ING 55 Wot cin oss o WA cs N U's be 5 10.00 to 10.25 
Following quotations are per net ton: 
SA, SD TREN ss win tis 0. 570 9 0:8.ik 09 0» 9 
IN OE oO hc oe re ao whe 65.0 the 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 1 BRalicoa’ Wroweht. .. 6... 6.ccc> 11.25 to 11.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 10.25 to 10.50 
Railway NL ae aha Galt ae wid 4. 08 6 10.50 to 10.75 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge................. 9.00 to 9.50 
Serer are 4.25to 4.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut tc Sheets and Rings. 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap SeietaMa ns cle at eo 6 6 8 aa 12.00 to 12.25 
Stove Plate ont Light Cast Scrap..... 9.25to 9.50 
OES 9.50to 9.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... 8.50to 8.75 
No onus bc kucnanieinn pass o- 8.00 to 8.25 





Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 17, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Business is in a quiescent state this week. None of the 
announced price reductions in Finished Material, Ore or 
anything else seems to have stimulated a sluggish market 
following the heavy buying of a couple of weeks ago. Sen- 
timentally, however, there is a better feeling, and persistent 
reports of pressing needs at headquarters of great railroad 
systems in the matter of urgently needed repairs, and from 
the agricultural districts of splendid crops imparts hope 
that there will be a greater consumption of Iron in the com- 
paratively early future. Foundries in this section engaged 
on small and miscellaneous castings for cash register and 
similar concerns are running almost up to their normal ca- 
pacity, but the machine tool markets are still quiet. 


Pig Iron.—Prices on the Southern product remain un- 
changed, and No. 2 Foundry is still quotable at $12, Bir- 
mingham, for the remainder of the year. Figures for 1909 
are not obtainable. It is reported here that the Valley Iron 
makers are now holding firm at $15, at furnace. There is a 
wider range in prices of the Hanging Rock product—namely, 
$15 to $16 for the balance of the year. One prominent inter- 
est in this district, which is accredited with a stock of some- 
thing like 12,000 to 15.000 tons of Foundry grades on its 
yards, is selling at $15, at furnace. A large Central Ohio 
car manufacturing concern, which was out last week with an 
inquiry for about 2000 tons of No. 2 Foundry, equally di- 
vided between Northern and Southern, for balance of the 
year, has postponed negotiations indefinitely. Local foun- 
dries practically all covered for their requirements of the 
half year in the buying movement of late May, but several 
outside foundries have been in the market recently for quan- 
tities ranging from 50 to 250 tons each. It is announced 
that the large Southern interest which has been booking for 
one of its stacks, which is to be blown in on Basic soon, has 
already sold up for the balance of the year. The scarcity of 
low grades is still marked, and some very good prices have 
been obtained for prompt shipments of Mottled and Forge 
and even White Iron, some demand for the latter having de- 
veloped recently from bell manufacturers and makers of 
building materials. Eight per cent. Silicons, Ohio Silveries, 
are firm at $18.50, at furnace, and some are selling now at 
that figure. Southern Basic is quotable at about $12.50, at 
furnace, and Ohio Malleable at $15.50. An inquiry is out 
for 100 tons each of Northern and Southern No. 2 Foun- 
dry for early shipment from a Central Indiana melter. For 
early delivery and balance of the year we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows, freight rates being $3.25 from Birming- 
ham and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock District, as follows: 


eS SS ere re $15.75 to $16.25 
SC ns ain ck wo 0. 5'6.0.0 bau 15.25 to 15.75 
NT SO CIO Bs cxcecsucce sets 14.75 to 15.25 
eee OS OS are 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge....... 1... 13.75 to 14.25 
Ohio Silvery, S ee - 19.70 
Lake Superior TE Tn ask a se hh 600 16.70 to 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.20 to 17.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 15.70 to 16.70 
Standard Sonthern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 22.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 21.75 to 22.25 
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(By Mail.) 


Coke.—There is a little stiffening in tone of the market, 
so far as it applies to forward deliveries, but no change is 
noted in spot business. Some fairly good sized contracting 
has been done on Foundry Coke for forward shipment for 
the year, and for six months from July 1, and at a price 
ranging from $2.10 to $2.25, at oven, according to grade. 
For spot shipment bést grades are obtainable at $2 to $2.25. 
Connellsville Furnace brands are bringing $1.75 to $1.90, and 
for forward shipment the price is nearer $2, as there is a 
disposition to turn down contracts for forward business at 
the prevailing “bargain figures.” The Cincinnati market 
depends very largely on the Virginia product, of which 
Pocahontas Foundry is quotable at $2 to $2.25, at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is still in a very 
unsettled condition, which the recently published reductions 
in prices seems not to have remedied, and if anything have 
aggravated. Much correspondence is going on between the 
various factors, and there are already rumors of price slash- 
ing. There have been some bargain lots of Bar Iron offered 
in this market, it is said, but the lots have been so small 
and the prices so carefully covered that no apprehension is 
felt; and it is reasonably certain at this writing that the 
jobbers and store dealers are all maintaining prices, and 
there is no immediate prospect for any reduction to the 
small dealer and the small user. One of the opinions ex- 
pressed by a large factor in the central West, whose keen- 
ness of vision and general success in his line of business 
should lend weight to his utterances, is that the Steel man- 
ufacturers should have announced the reduction in force for 
60 or 90 days, when contracts could have been made, with 
the declaration that the price would be restored at the ex- 
piration of the time stipulated. As it is, existing contracts 
have been disturbed, and no new business has come out. 
There is some fear also that the rumors of labor troubles in 
July may not be unfounded, and if this be so the stores and 
jobbers are given another reason to hold firmly on prices in 
small lots. Orders are filled here at the following prices, 
which are f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.65c., 
base, with half extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, 
half extras. Steel Plates, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras. Base 
Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c. Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; 
small lots from store, 2.10c. Plates, 1%4 in. and heavier, car- 
load lots, 1.85c.; small lots from store, 2c. Blue Annealed 
Sheets (Heavy), No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small lots from 
store, 2.50c. No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small lots from 
store, 2.40c. No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small 
lots from store, 2.20c. No. 12, carload lots, 2¢c.; small lots 
from store, 2.30c. Sheets (Light), Black, No. 28, carload 
lots, 2.65c. Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c. 
Steel Tire, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c. Plates, 
3-16 and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 
2.20c. 


Old Materials.—The local Scrap market has been dull, 
with no change in prices. There have been some fairly good 
lots of Heavy Melting Steel Scrap sold, and some special 
lots of Cast. Dealers express confidence in the situation, and 
are hopeful of a revival after the work of the Chicago nom- 
inating convention is over and attention is turned to manu- 
facturing. Local dealers are still somewhat disturbed by 
rumors of impending price cutting on the part of overstocked 
outsiders. The following prices are about representative of 
the present market, and are f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton........ $10.50 to +i; 50 
Cast Boerings, N6b- BOO. 26 0:2 cahesey pte 4.00 to 5.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Stee] Turnings, net ton. .....cscscsece 5.00 to 6.00 
i ee eg RS 10.25 to 11.25 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
Old Trem AOR, MOC COM. 6c oc aoc cesiccr 14.50 to 15.50 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............+. 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton. 22. 00 to 23.00 
Old Car Wheels, oS "he ere 2.00 to 13.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... is: 00 to 14.00 
a 


The Jonathan Bartley Crucible Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is building a plant along the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in that city, for the manufacture of plumbago cru- 
cibles and plumbago products for foundry use. The 
factory, which is now under roof, is expected to be the 
most up to date crucible plant in the country. The main 
building will have a floor space of over 60,000 sq. ft., and 
the equipment will include several machines of a special 
character which will be material factors in crucible 
making. The plant is expected to be in operation early 
in August, making deliveries about November 1. The 
officers of the company are as follows: Lewis Lawton, 
president; Joseph Crossley, vice-president; A. M. Mad- 
dock, treasurer; Lewis H. Lawton, secretary, and Jona- 
than Bartley, general manager. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 16, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—The anticipated reduction of 50c. a ton in 
the price of Ore was made at a meeting of representatives of 
the leading merchant Ore firms held in this city June 12. 
The reduction was made on both Bessemer and non-Besse- 
mer Ore, both Old Range and Mesaba. While the Ore men 
were urged by some of the large Iron and Steel interests to 
make a reduction, there was a strong feeling against cutting 
prices, and it is said that the reduction would not have been 
made had it not been generally reported among the trade 
that one seller who usually does not take part with the 
others in making a price agreement was offering Ore at 
50c. lower than the established price, although this was 
denied by the concern in question. It is the general opinion 
that the new prices will be firmly maintained. Enough time 
has not elapsed since the price reduction to bring on much 
of a buying movement, although a number of small lots of 
Ore have been sold in the past few days. A number of 
buyers have made inquiries, and it is expected there will be 
quite an active buying movement in the next three or four 
weeks, or aS soon as consumers have time to figure out their 
requirements. No action was taken on reducing the price 
of Siliceous Ore. There have been no inquiries for this Ore 
as yet. When consumers get ready to buy, the sellers will 
act individually in fixing prices, which will probably be 
25c. a ton lower than last year. Last year’s prices were 
$2.75 for Siliceous Bessemer, and $2.35 to $2.60 for Siliceous 
non-Bessemer. Because of the reduction in Ore prices, some 
of the shippers are urging the vesselmen to make a reduction 
in the carrying charges for Ore, believing that the rate of 
75c. per ton from the head of the lakes should be reduced 
5c. or 10c. a ton, and rates from other ports in proportion. 
No action has been taken by the vesselmen as yet regarding 
rates, and the little chartering that has been done so far has 
been with the understanding that this season’s rates are to 
be paid. Some of the Ore firms that operate their own boats 
have started to fit out their vessels in the past few days, and 
it is expected that about all the boats operated by the ship- 
pers will be running by July 1. The independent vessel 
owners will hold a meeting to-day to decide whether to start 
their boats at once or to wait until July 1. If an immediate 
start is decided upon, there will not be much Ore for ship- 
ment in independent boats before July. Ore shipments down 
the lakes are slowly increasing. About all the Steel Cor- 
poration boats that will start will be in commission by the 
end of this week. Some of the corporation’s small boats 
will not be placed in commission unless conditions later in 
the season warrant their operation. As soon as the move- 
ment of Ore is well under way, trouble is feared at the 
Lake Erie ports with hoisters and engineers who refused to 
sign individual contracts under the open shop plan. A 
meeting of the three Cleveland locals of the International 
Longshoremen and Marine Transport Workers’ Association 
was held June 14 to consider the matter of declaring a 
strike, but definite action was,postponed until the latter 
part of the week. Ore prices, for 1908 delivery at Lake 
Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: Old Range Besse- 
mer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range non- 
Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very quiet. A few 
sales were made of small lots for early delivery, but no in- 
quiries came in for large quantities of any grade. Following 
the reduction of Ore prices some of the furnace interests 
that had been holding their prices above the prevailing mar- 
ket have reduced their quotations about 50 cents a ton. 
Others are holding their prices at the same basis that they 
were. We quote Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron at $15 to 
$15.25, Valley furnace, for the third quarter. Some inter- 
ests are asking $15.50 for the fourth quarter. Local furnaces 
quote No. 2 Foundry at $15.50, at furnace, for delivery in 
this territory during the third quarter, and $15.25 for ship- 
ments outside. During the recent buying movement the 
majority of the local consumers covered for at least a por- 
tion of their requirements for the last half of the year and 
not much activity is expected next month. In Southern 
Iron a few sales in small lots are reported. The prevailing 
price is $12, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the third quarter, 
although some interests are refusing to quote under $12. 
Birmingham. The melt in this territory shows very slight, 
if any, improvement. Some consumers are sending in fairly 
good shipping orders for low priced Iron, but high priced 
Iron under old contracts is moving very slowly. There are 
practically no inquiries for Basic, Bessemer or Malleable 
Iron. For prompt shipment and for the third quarter we 
quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


| MEET PAT TT Ly PERLE LEP CLE TT eC $16 

Northern Foundry, No. 1......eeeeee% $6. 15to 16. 85 
Northern Foundry, WHO Mec kecastbecees 15.65 to 16.15 
Northern Foundry, No. 8.....cceccces 15.15 to 15.65 
OUD WOUMEEY, BUCS Bre ccccctcccceseeusess 16.35 
GO POO eos OSCE i ies Wee he ceos eeu eeees 14.90 


Coke.—The market is quiet in both Furnace and Foun- 
dry grades, the only sales reported being of small lots. 
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Prices remain about stationary. We quote Connellsville 
Furnace Coke at $1.75 to $1.85, at oven, for the last half. 
Some Coke for spot shipment is offered at lower prices. We 
quote high grade 72-hr. Foundry Coke at $2.25 to $2.35, at 
oven, for last half delivery. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The result of the cut in 
prices has so far been rather disappointing. The reduction 
has stimulated some activity in Steel Bars, and a few con- 
tracts have been closed in addition to contracts placed by 
the implement makers. Lower prices, however, have brought 
little improvement in specifications. About the only change 
noted in this regard is the bringing out of a few fairly good 
specifications from jobbers. The reduction has not improved 
the demand for Structural Material and Plates. A few in- 
quiries have developed for these lines, but prospective pur- 
chasers are holding off in the belief that prices will be further 
reduced. The new prices for Bars, Plates and Shapes are 
being fairly maintained so far, although Eastern mills are 
offering Bar Iron at 1.30c., and one Western mill is reported 
to be selling Steel Bars at 1.30c. In all Finished lines con- 
sumers are continuing the policy of buying in small lots for 
their immediate requirements. Some of the implement 
makers in this territory have not yet placed contracts, but 
one interest expects to | ook orders aggregating about 5000 
tons within a few days. Some additional contracts for Steel 
Bars are also expected from consumers other than the im- 
plement makers who have contracts that have not yet ex- 
pired. The demand for Sheets continues light and some pro- 
ducers continue to make concessions of from $1 to $2 a ton. 
We quote Iron Bars at 1.45c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel 
Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and 
Channels, 1.70c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, %4-in. and 
heavier, 1.70c., base, Cleveland. Dealers quote Sheets, mill 
shipments, car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.65c. Warehouse business continues light. Job- 
bers quote Iron and Steel Bars out of stock at 1.65c. to 
1.70c. Beams and Channels out of stock are 2e. to 2.10c. 
Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.65c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 
5 in., are 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron 
Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 

Old Material.—Quotations are 50c. a ton higher than a 
week ago on the majority of grades of Scrap. On Borings 
and Turnings the advance is $1 per ton. All Steel Scrap is 
particularly strong. The strength that has developed is at- 
tributed, not to the present demand, but to an increase in 
the demand that is expected within the next two or three 
weeks, greater activity on the part of the mills being looked 
for because of the reduction in prices. Considerable ton- 
nage of Scrap sold by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad last 
week brought good prices, and about 1200 tons of Old Steel 
Rails sold by the Nickel Plate Railroad are reported to have 
brought a little over $14. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


SP ee ee Tere 2 °° a $13.50 
EE 6 cad veesceccneadence 16.00 
CIRM wg ccc weetacanseuiewe 1380 o 17.50 
CO I ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 22.00 io 23.00 
Se | ee 12.50 to 13.00 
TS as ce ae eccsese hese 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable.............+. 10.50 to 11.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 00 to 9.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
EY ES ss 5 ks oe bade Chee ee Can $16. o $e $16. 50 
RE ins ne as 0x ae Mba o 8 he 6.00 6.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. aoe to 735 


Re eS eee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
PE ES. Vaid CoV deo wee codecs 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Raiivresd Wrought... .....ccccecs 12.00 to 13.00 
ER 11.50 to 12.00 
SAPP Tree rere er 9.50 to 10.00 
PEE NO eect cccceccecncies 8.00 to 9.00 





New York. 
New York, June 17, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—Since the closing of some round lots of Foun- 
dry Iron for a leading pump interest, and for a railroad cast- 
ing shop, aggregating for different plants a total of about 
20,000 tons, little has been done. There is, however, one 
additional order for 7500 tons pending. Low prices continue 
to be made, but the buying movement seems to be pretty 
well exhausted for the present. We quote at tidewater, 
Northern No. 1 Foundry, $16.75 to $17; No. 2 Foundry, 
$15.75 to $16.50, and No. 2 Plain, $15.25 to $15.50. Ala- 
bama Irons are quoted $16.75 to $17, for No. 1, and $16.25 
to $16.75 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.——No new business has come out in the 
Eastern market. At Ensley, Ala., the new Rail mill of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has started up, 
having an accumulation of specifications that will insure 
steady operation for some time. 


Structural Material.—Following the contract for 1500 
tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Thompson 
avenue viaduct at its new yards at Long Island City, an 
additional purchase of 400 tons has been made for the same 
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work and an S80O ton contract is pending. The Hamburg- 
American Company’s pier work at Hoboken, N. J., one sec- 
tion of which calls for 1500 tons, has been let to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh. The 
New York Central has asked bids on a further small tonnage 
of Steel for its work at the Grand Central Station, and the 
New Haven road will shortly place an additional 600 tons 
on its extensive Harlem Division improvements. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company was awarded the 1500 tons of Steel 
required by Snare & Triest for the South Ferry pier work. 
Opinions are divided as to the relation of the new and old 
prices of Structural Steel to the volume of construction 
work. On the one hand it is argued that as the bids made 
for some time on fabricated work have been based on a $4 
cut in Steel, there will now be a further wait for the addi- 
tional $2. The other view is that as any reduction in 
Structural Shapes that has been discussed in recent months 
represents but a small fraction of the total cost of a Steel 
building, the question of price is not now a determining 
factor and has not been. The chief problem from the stand- 
point of the Steel manufacturer is the situation that has 
grown out of the guaranteeing of prices and the carrying 
over of so-called contract tonnage, which in effect is tonnage 
on which the buyer has an option, his taking it out being 
entirely contingent on the amount of business he gets. One 
of the possibilities of the unsatisfactory condition in which 
the trade finds itself in this regard is the elimination of this 
looseness in contracts, both as concerns prices and the carry- 
ing over of unspecified tonnage. We continue quotations on 
tidewater deliveries, mill shipments, as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.76c.; Tees, 1.8lc. On Beams, 
18 to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. 
Material cut to length is sold from stock at 214c. to 2c. 

Bars.—The deliberations of the Eastern Bar Iron manu- 
facturers at the meeting held in Philadelphia last Wednesday 
resulted in no conclusion, and another meeting has been called 
for Thursday of this week in New York City. While some 
are doubtful of a successful outcome, nevertheless the pros- 
pect of something being done continues hopeful until meet- 
ings are abandoned. The current demand for Bar Iron is 
spasmodic, and the aggregate volume of business for the 
week is believed to have been much less than that of the 
previous week. Quotations are a trifle higher at 1.42c. to 
1.45¢c., New York, on ordinary specifications. Steel Bars 
continue to be held at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, or 1.56c., New 
York. 


Plates.—Local conditions continue quiet. Orders are 
confined to small quantities. Prices of standard sizes of 
Plates are held as follows at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 
1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Marine 
Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.65c. to 3.50c., 
according to specifications. 


Old Material.—The situation in the local Scrap market 
shows a few changes, Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is possibly 
a trifle lower. Some of the large buyers of this Scrap, who 
were in the market about three weeks ago, are understood 
to have bought quite large quantities and have withdrawn. 
The restricted demand for Finished Steel and the fact that a 
considerable quantity of Scrap is made in their own works 
make the Steel companies less important factors in the mar- 
ket. No. 1 Railroad Wrought has been selling a little more 
freely and at better prices. A somewhat improved demand 
is noted for Heavy Cast Scrap, Stove Plate, Wrought Pipe, 
Borings and Turnings. At last Car Wheels show a disposi- 
tion to firmness, but the demand is still coming from dealers, 
as consumers have hardly begun to take an interest in this 
class of material. Relaying Rails are in good request. Quo- 
tations are about as follows per gross ton, New York City: 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting. ...$10.50 to $11.50 
Heavy Meltirg Steel Scrap........... 10.50 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 11.50 to 12.00 
OS OSES eae 20.50 to 21.50 
ee Eee eee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
S.andard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 16.00 to 16.50 
Se be oS ee ar 14.50 to 15.00 
NO. 1 Bativeed Wreeger..... ccscesccces 13.00 to 13.50 
is er Ci seus tc is 0s bt es 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short............ 10.00 to 10.50 
NE OS A Re ree ee 5.50 to 6.00 
es LG kinks cs ayes Ass 5 SO 5.00 to 5.50 
hoe re ee ee 6.50 to 7.00 
EE NN Ss is iGinle ce wep as be 9.50 to 10.00 
a I gion aici lew othe ei HS SO mo 12.50 to 13.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 13.00 to 14.00 
NOt S cc Wa ko cab ses abs b'e ww 6 9.50 to 10.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars............:. 10.50 to 11.00 
OS Se a ee eee 11.50 to 12.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The outlook is rather more encourag- 
ing. The demand for small lots is much better, and quite a 
number of orders for 200 to 400 tons are being placed, espe- 
cially with foundries having favorable freight connections 
with portions of the South. An interesting feature of pres- 
ent conditions is the sudden scarcity of some sizes of Pipe, 
more particularly 8-in. Of course the Pipe is to be had if 
buyers are willing to pay an advanced price. The firmness 
of Pig Iron is making the price of Pipe stronger. The con- 
tract for the city of Rome was secured by a foundry in cen- 
tral New York. The contractors to whom business re- 
cently placed in this city has been awarded have not yet 
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made their Pipe purchases. About 6500 tons is thus still 
to be placed. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at $24.50 to 
$25 per net ton, at tidewater. 


Ferroalloys.—The market for Ferroalloys continues un- 
settled. Whenever a specially desirable order appears in the 
market for any Alloy, most of the trade appears to be will- 
ing to make concessions. For 80 per cent. Ferromanganese 
$43.50 is quoted, at Baltimore. The price of -50 per cent. 
Ferrosilicon is unchanged at about $70, Pittsburgh. The 
demand for Ferrophosphorus, apparently, is beyond the sup- 
ply, particularly because this material is a by-product. 


John Leonard & Co., dealers in Old Material, have re- 
moved their offices from the seventh to the seventeenth floor 
of the Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New York. The 
suite of rooms now occupied is in the famous Singer tower. 
Much more space has been secured as well as better light 
and an incomparably finer outlook. 





Metal Market. 


NEw YorK, June 17, 1908. 


Pig Tin.—Business in the Tin trade is almost at a 
standstill; in fact, sales since the first of the month are 
estimated to be considerably less than 500 tons, and it is 
thought that deliveries into consumption during June will 
run less than 3000 tons. The apparent discrepancy in these 
figures arises from the fact that much Tin will be delivered 
this month that was bought previously, and at higher prices. 
This week has been duller than usual, and price fluctuations 
have been within the narrow limits of 15 points for a week, 
an unusual condition. To-day, however, prices dropped 
sharply on London advices. Price changes have been as 
follows: 


Cents. 
IG MK Sis oa rk & Sa ew ee are R a Soe siba Sn cee wae 28.35 
re ae aes rT 
SU acs ce ata Wk ein) Bt aking a pad inti 'w'' 8 Aina a ool 28.30 
MC. 5 ah om ave e's ole fb Waa wie a ak Swe ale 28.25 
ee err ee re ae rn. 
EINE Cin NG GOR 5 a TIE gi elias dealt ts oh el 
SE PEE 5. bile gPEre nssh-0'-0 aia bib hd Rae 0a eM oe a 28.00 


Arrivals so far this month are good, aggregating 1836 
tons, and there are afloat for American ports 2927 tons, 
considerable of which, however, will not come in until July. 
The London market is lower than last week, closing at £127 
2s. 6d. for spot and £128 17s. 6d. for futures. The premium 
of futures over spot represents more a carrying charge than 
anything else, as stated in the report of last week. 


Copper.—The market is again quotably firmer. Elec- 
trolytic is offered at 13c., delivered, 30 days, and can prob- 
ably be obtained at 12.874c., net cash. Sales, however, have 
been made at 12.85c., net cash. Considerably more inquiry 
is noted, probably stimulated by the advance in prices, but 
there is not much faith in attempts to boost the market at 
this time. Consumption is still too far below normal. Then 
it must be remembered that American production is now, or 
will shortly be, at the highest known rate. Practically all 
properties are now working with the exception of the Greene, 
and these will possibly be restarted shortly. Then, too, the 
Copper from new properties is beginning to come on the 
market, and unless things change considerably the last half 
of the year will show a very large production. The Lake 
properties in the first half of 1908 will probably make 100,- 
000,000 ib. of Copper, or a rate slightly lower than last year. 
Sellers of Lake report quite a few sales of August Copper 
at 13c. No inquiry, however, is in the market for later 
deliveries, and there is an unsold surplus of June and July 
Copper. A slight improvement is noted in the Wire trade, 
especially for Telephone Wire. Exports so far this month 
are fair, amounting to 12,400 tons. The London market 
closes slightly below last week at £58 5s. for Spot and £58 
15s. for Futures. 


Pig Lead.—The market is steady at 4.50c., New York, 
for shipments. Considerable. metal has been sold at this 
figure. Lead bought at lower prices, of which there is much 
on hand, is not offered at concessions. Spot is held at 
4.5746c., with little business. The chief demand has been 
from corroders, but Lead P!»e manufacturers have also been 
large takers of Lead. In St. Louis the price is slightly 
firmer at 440c. The London market is practically un- 
changed at £12 13s. 


Spelter.—The consumption of Spelter is not more than 
half of normal, and the prices quoted in New York 4.57\%4c. 
to 4.60c. are barely steady. On desirable orders they might 
be shaded. The St. Lou's market is about 4.40c. to 4.45c. 
Some interest was aroused in the metal trade last week over 
the bids for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where a round lot of 
Spelter was offered at 4.35c., delivered. 


Nickel.—Prices are without change, at 45c. for ton lots 
and 55c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 


Antimony.—Business continues light and prices are 
without change. Cookson’s is held at 8.50c.; Hallett’s at 
8.50c. to 8.62%4c. and outside brands at 8.25c. 
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Tin Plates.—The mills are actively engaged in turning 
out orders and prices are absolutely without change at $3.70, 
Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, for 100-lb. IC Coke Plates. 
In Swansea Welsh Plates are unchanged, at 12s. 144d. 

Old Metals.—More inquiries from domestic consumers 
are in evidence. These. however, continue to take the form 
of small orders for prompt shipment, yet buying with more 
freedom than formerly is noticeable, and consumers of Cop- 
per bearing Scrap are not unwilling to accumulate some 
stock of low priced metal. Quotations generally are steady 
and without change, save in Composition Turnings, where a 
reduction of 144c. per pound has been made. Dealers’ selling 


prices are about as follows: 
Cents. 


Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Camper, OATY GOA Wilh. <.ccccccersseve 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 10.75 to 11.00 
MS 6 ose eS baw teN oe besee eee 8.75 to 9.00 
ee ee eee Tee eee Tee ee 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 11.75 
CHG SEPD WORE, 600 sc cccccse sees 7.75 to 8.25 
Composition ‘TUMMINGS....cccesccvcseve 9.00 to 9.50 
TOO, CNG ok a0 o cR6N rine weeds owns bees d 

RN Bid a ais Rios Qik EAA ORMSS 0b Ok eR TD OS 3.85 
nan CA eae bale Coke te CRRA has 8 3.50 





Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 17, 1908. 


The stock market has attracted little attention for some 
time, as political matters are now receiving preference. 
Daily transactions are decidedly limited and prices fluctuate 
but slightly. The market has maintained consistent strength. 
The range of prices on active industrial stocks from Thurs- 
day of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 
United States Steel common 36% to 37%, preferred 100% 
to 102: Car & Foundry common 33% to 34%, preferred 96% 
to 9814; Locomotive common 48% to 49%, preferred 102 to 
103: Steel Foundries common 6% to 7, preferred 34% to 37; 
Cambria Steel 3014 to 31; Colorado Fuel 26 to 27%; Cruci- 
ble Steel common 5% to 6; Pressed Steel common 25% to 
28: Railway Spring common 37; Republic common 17% to 
18, preferred 65 to 67; Sloss-Sheffield common 50 to 51, pre- 
ferred 96;.Cast Iron Pipe common 26% to 27, preferred 75; 
Can common 4% to 4%, preferred 56 to 57. Last transac- 
tions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: United States Steel common 37%, preferred 1015, 
bonds 96%; Car & Foundry common 34%; Locomotive com- 
mon 46; Colorado Fuel 27; Pressed Steel common 28; Re- 
public common 18%, preferred 65%; Sloss-Sheffield common 
50; Cast Iron Pipe common 26%; Can preferred 55%, ex- 
dividend. 

The Crucible Steel] Company of America, in its report for 
the nine months ended May 31, issued, shows a deficit after 
charges, dividends and adjustments in inventory values of 
$649,804. The net earnings for the period were $93,352. 
The surplus on August 31 last year was $2,457,284, so that 
the profit and loss surplus on May 31, after deducting the 
deficit for the nine months period, was $1,807,480. Unfilled 
orders on hand on May 31 were 70,566 tons, against 101,910 
tons on August 31. 

Dividends.—The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa., has declared a quarterly dividend of 2144 
per cent., payable July 10. 

The Garvin Machine Company, New York, has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 314 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company has declared 
quarterly dividends of 114 per cent. on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable July 1. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 11%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The American Screw Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent., payable June 30. 

The Standard Coupler Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able June 30. 

The Standard Screw Company has declared semiannual 
dividends of 3 per cent. on the preferred and common stocks, 
payable July 1. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred and 2 
per cent. on the common stock. 

The International Nickel Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able August 1. 

———_-e—__ 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company will blow in its 
No. 3 furnace of the Thomas, Ala., group, about July 1, 
and will operate the three stacks, after having but two 
active at once for several years. The No. 3 furnace has 
been entirely reconstructed. At present the company 
has its Potter ore property opened up so that shipments 
of 1000 tons a day could be made. 
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Canadian Rail Demand, 

ToroNTO, June 15, 1908.—In the House of Commons, R. 
L. Borden, leader of the opposition, recently asked if the 
Department of Railways and Canals intended to order 
rails from the Algoma Steel Company, whose works, he 
understood, were shut down for want of orders. The 
Minister of Railways and Canals replied that the Depart- 
ment could not buy rails without money, that retort evi- 
dently having reference to the opposition’s obstruction to 
the voting of supplies, which obstruction continues, and 
seems likely to continue until a modus is reached on the 
pending Election bill. The Minister added that some 
orders might in the near future be given to the Algoma 
Steel Company by the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners. Nothing was said as to the possibility of the 
Department itself having any orders to place, but as it 
would be buying for the Intercolonial Railway, it is al- 
most a certainty that the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany would be the Canadian company most likely to 
secure them, on account of its comparative proximity to 
the points of delivery. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company’s own 
buying power will be improved by a measure now before 
Parliament. The measure in question was introduced by 
the Minister of Finance. It is to authorize the company 
to pledge on road construction account the bonds guar- 
anteed by the Government. Of course, the company’s 
power to sell the bonds was always indisputable, but it 
appears not to have been enabled to use them as security 
for temporary loans. It recently offered some of its 
guaranteed bonds in London, but the underwriters were 
not successful in finding buyers for them at the price 
sought. The company, desiring to be in a position to 
hold its bonds for a more favorable market and yet to 
make use of them for present financing, asks authority 
to pledge them for short term loans. This the Govern- 
ment has consented to, and the bill is for the purpose 
of validating such use of them. The bill also provides 
for the granting of a letter of credit to the company for 
$1,000,000 out of the proceeds of the guaranteed bonds, 
such letter of credit being necessary to permit the use 
of money belonging to the special account in which the 
company is required to keep the proceeds of the guar- 
anteed bonds. 

As to the rail needs of the Intercolonial, some infor- 
mation brought down in the House some days ago sug- 
gested that they are not at the moment of market im- 
portance. According to the statement referred to a suf- 
ficient quantity of 80-lb. rails to lay 52 miles of track is 
piled along the line, where the rails have lain since they 
were delivered a year ago last winter. 

The rail business is waiting on other developments, 
the cardinal one being the outcome of the crops. If the 
crops are good and prices of agricultural products keep 
up or advance, there will be a_ strong forward 
movement in railroad construction. In the absence 
of these conditions there will be a great cur- 
tailment in railroad building plans. Railroad com- 
panies have not the aid of the banks as they had in 
recent years. For some time previous to the slowing 
down of business last autumn, some of the larger banks 
were important aids to railroad building. They did not 
hesitate to make big advances and take care of large 
floating indebtedness, as they had full confidence in the 
ability of the borrowers to sell bonds against their prop- 
erty, which had been brought so much farther into earn- 
ing utility by the advances. But many things have hap- 
pened to make the banks less disposed, if not less able, to 
anticipate the successful issue of bonds for millions of 
dollars, and the railroad company that desires to con- 
struct new lines must market its own issues in order to 
raise the money even for the initial stages of the work. 


C. A. C. J. 
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At the annual meeting of the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Company, held at Mt. Vernon, IIl., June 9, the following 
officers were elected: W. C. Arthurs, president, to suc- 
ceed D. O. Settlemire, deceased; R. K. Weber, vice-presi- 
dent; D. P. Settlemire, secretary and treasurer; Frank 
Snyder, superintendent. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 17, 1908. 


The demand for machinery is holding up well to the level 
of the past few months, and with few exceptions no increase 
in business is noticeable, particularly with the machine tool 
houses. Though the demand has been very light for some 
time, and there was practically no change either one way or 
the other the past week, the fact that trade has shown no 
further decrease and that conditions seem to be improving 
has created a better feeling among machinery houses, many 
of which are of the opinion that the worst is over and that 
business is developing an upward tendency. The various 
classes of mechanical equipment are experiencing different 
degree of activity, the loss of one offsetting the gain of the 
other, and there does not appear to be that uniform demand 
which usually accompanies a genuine improvement. In con- 
trast to the dullness in the machine tool trade is the activ- 
ity among the buyers of power plant equipment. The rail- 
roads, which are usually looked to for a great deal of ma- 
chine tool business are still a negligible factor in the market 
and from reports we have received from a large majority 
of the important systems throughout the country there is 
but little liklihood that they will purchase much mechanical 
equipment this summer, aside from a few machines here 
and there for replacement. On the other hand manufactur- 
ers of power plant equipment are enjoying a better trade. 
The number of municipal works established have aided them 
much, and within the past week two large propositions have 
come to the front that will necessitate the purchase of an 


extensive line of equipment. These two projects are bound 
to exert a favorable influence on the machine tool trade, as 
cranes and some tools are usually installed in connection 
with every large installation of power plant equipment. 


Large Purchases by Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Raliroad, 

Machinery to the amount of $75,000 was recently pur- 
chased by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
for its new shops now in course of construction at Scran- 
ton, Pa. These machines were on the several lists sent out 
some time ago and are to be installed in the new foundry 
and blacksmith shop. The company has built only a part 
of the entire locomotive plant contemplated at that point 
and the purchases of machine tools for the main shop will 
not be made for some time to come. It will be remembered 
that inquiries were sent out a few weeks ago for the struc- 
tural stee] for the new machine shop, and it is the intention 
to have this well under way before taking up the purchase 
of equipment. This shop will be the largest of the group 
of buildings and will be 346 x 582 ft. At the present time 
the company is not purchasing any shop or power house 
equipment execpting such as will be needed in connection 
with its new foundry and blacksmith shop at Scranton, but 
during the next few months it will probably purchase a 
few tools for its Keyser, Valley freight car repair shops, the 
cost of which will be about $12,000. No definite sum, how- 
ever, has as yet been appropriated for the purchase of me- 
chanical equipment during the next fiscal year. 

Machinery houses are interested in the new building to 
be erected by the Christie Iron Works, New York. It will 
be 49 x 75 &t. 

The American Concentrator Company, Joplin, Mo., man- 
ufacturer of mining machinery, which is to move its busi- 
ness to Basic City, Va., has built and equipped its new plant. 
In about six months the company expects to purchase some 
additional machinery, including a bulldozer, bolt machine, 25 
ton wheel press and a No. 83 or 4 milling machine. 

Fred A. Phelps, 22 Clinton street, Newark, N. J., is pur- 
chasing equipment for a large four-story plant to be erected 
in Newark for Larter & Co., jewelry manufacturers. The 
equipment needed will include a 35-kw. generator, 75-hp. 
boiler and a 55-hp. direct connected engine, besides four 
small motors, a freight elevator, &c. The company will 
move its present plant into the new building and later on 
it is probable that some machine tools and other manufac- 
turing equipment will be purchased to bring the plant up 
to date. 


important Power Plant Equipment Inquiries, 


The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey has let 
contract for the construction of an extensive addition to its 
Marion power house, which was erected about three years 
ago, and in which, it will be remembered, considerable 
machinery purchased in this market was installed. The new 
addition will more than double the capacity of the power 
house, as the company is figuring on installing about 18,000 
kw. in two sets. The addition will consist of a building, 
80 x 180 ft., and it will be of steel and concrete construction. 
One section, devoted to power equipment, will have an éle- 
vation of about 60 ft., while the section in which the switch- 
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boards and light equipment will be installed will be three 
stories in hight. The equipment will include two generating 
sets of about 9000 kw. each, coal conveying machinery in 
which belt conveyors will probably be used, switchboard 
equipment, boilers, mechanical stokers and about everything 
that goes to make a complete power house equipment. The 
company has equipment to generate about 16,000 kw. of 
power at present, and its equipment in the Marion plant 
includes Curtiss turbines, Babcock & Wilcox boilers, Green 
fuel economizers and Robins belt conveyors. 

The Southern Power Company, Charlotte, N. C., which 
has been figuring on constructing a large steam power plant 
near Charlotte, has inquiries in the market for about 50,000 
hp. of power equipment, which it is estimated will cost about 
$2,000,000. It is understood that turbines will be preferred. 
The requirements cover coal conveying machinery, mechan- 
ical stokers, fuel economizers and other power equipment. 
The company was for some time considering the advisability 
of putting in a producer gas plant, but its inquiries now out 
indicate that that plan has been abandoned. This plant will 
supplement a hydro-electric plant the company now operates 
of 75,000 hp., and the inquiries are sent out under the sig- 
nature of J. W. Fraser, who is assistant chief engineer, and 
can be addressed at Charlotte. W. S. Lee is the chief en- 
gineer. 

The Standard Steel Company of Lewistown, Pa., which 
is a subsidiary interest of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia, has inquiries in the market for about 
10,000 kw. of power equipment, in which, it is understood, 
turbines will be favored. This company manufactures ac- 
cessories to be used in the construction of locomotives, and 
its entire output is controlled and used by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

There are inquiries in the market for power equipment 
and power house accessories from the New York Edison 
Company to generate about 8000 kw. of power. 

Some inquiries are out from Henry L. Dougherty & Co., 
80 Wall street, New York, for machinery for a good sized 
power house for the Denver Gas & Electric Light Company, 
Denver, Col. Mr. Scott, who is with Henry L. Dougherty 
& Co., is in charge of the purchases. 

All bids opened May 28 for the installation of an air 
lift pumping plant at Alta Loma to increase the water sup- 
ply of Galveston, Texas, and for the erection of an addition 
to the pumping station, have been rejected and new bids will 
be received until July 2 by the City Secretary of Galveston 
for the complete mechanical equipment of an air lift pump- 
ing station, to consist of one 1200 cu. ft. air compressor, 
one 700 cu. ft. air compressor, one 200 hp. water tube 
boiler and all accessories, including about 16,615 ft. of air 
pipe to wells. 

Business Changes. 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has removed its eastern office from 120 Liberty street 
to 676 Fulton Terminal Building, New York. C. A. Me- 
Inturff, who has represented the company in the East for 
several years, remains in charge. 

The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., which, besides making exceptionally large castings, builds: 
vacuum drying and impregnating machinery, vacuum drum, 
shelf and rotary dryers, compressors, pumps, condensers, 
and the Bell steam hammer, recently established a New 
York office at 143 Liberty street, having engaged H. E. 
Jacoby as resident engineer and manager of New York office. 

Catalogues Wanted.—W. Barclay, Edmonds, Wash., is 
in the market for nut machinery, and will be pleased to 
receive catalogues and other information on the subject. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 
Cuicaco, ILL., June 16, 1908. 


While there is nothing that can be pointed to in the 
volume or character of machinery sales as indicating un- 
mistakable improvement, yet the feeling of confidence in the 
beginning of a forward movement soon after the midyear 
turn is undoubtedly stronger and more general. By this is 
meant, not that the trade is expecting a phenomenal in- 
crease of business at that time, but rather that orders will be 
enough more plentiful to leave no doubt as to the improved 
strength of demand. There is moreover no question that 
most of this confidence is based on the expectation of a 
change in the attitude of railroad purchasing departments. 
Information has filtered through from these and other rail- 
road sources giving strong assurance that hopes of more 
liberal patronage will not be wholly disappointed. In ad- 
dition to this, inquiries of a significant nature have been 
lately received by the machine tool houses from some of the 


larger industrial interests which seem‘to portend some mod- 
erate purchases, at least, in the near future. Prior to the 
money stringency of last year a number of large concerns 
put out extensive lists of machinery requirements on which 
bids were taken, but owing to adverse developments orders 
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were not placed. Rumors to the effect that some of these 
deferred lists will be issued before long, at least in part, 
are current in the market, but it is thought by those best 
advised that any considerable buying of this kind will de- 
pend to a large extent on the trend of events developing 
within the next 80 days. Locally the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with political interest, which centers upon the Na- 
tional Republican Convention convened in this city on Tues- 
day, June 16. It is difficult to judge how far the settlement 
of preliminary questions involved in party nominations will 
go toward quieting the hurtful disturbing effects which such 
political uncertainties always have upon business. That 
much of the hesitancy shown in the projecting of commercial 
plans and enterprises is due to apprehension as to the re- 
sults of election is not doubted and each step toward the 
final solution ought to exert a helpful influence upon the 
machinery and all other trades. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
has arranged for a complete exhibit of its line of Thor piston 
air drills and reamers, pneumatic flue rolling, tapping and 
wood boring machines, portable pneumatic grinding ma- 
chines, pneumatic chipping, calking, beading and riveting 
hammers, pneumatic wood saws, hose couplings, and other 
air appliances, at the Railroad Master Mechanics’ and 
Master Car Builders’ Conventions to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 17 to June 24, inclusive. The company’s 
exhibit will be located in spaces 205, 207, 209 and 211 on 
Young’s Pier, where there will be about eight representatives 
in attendance. 

Bonds in the sum of $20,000 have been authorized by a 
vote of the citizens of Kewaunee, Wis., the proceeds of 
which are to be used for the installation of a municipal 
light plant. Plans and specifications for the plant are be- 
ing drawn by Oscar Clausen, consulting engineer, which 
will be submitted to contractors for bids within the next 
two or three weeks. Whether steam power or producer gas 
will be employed is a question now under discussion. 

The Central Light & Power Company, Limited, Yolseley, 
Sask., Canada, has decided to increase the capacity of its 
plant by 150 hp.; the machinery employed will consist of 
a gas engine and suction producer operating an alternating 
current generator of 90 kw., connected to engine through 
a flexible coupling. In addition to the power equipment a 
motor driven centrifugal pump will be installed to deliver 
water to the cooling tower, also a motor driven fan for the 
tower. Should the company find it impracticable to get 
delivery of the gas engine equipment in time to meet the 
demands of the winter load it will install a temporary steam 
plant, possibly second hand, to help handle the load until 
such a time as the gas engine equipment can be erected. The 
manager of the plant is Lee Boyer. 

The Consolidated Supply Company has been incorporated 
and will make a specialty of general steam and electric rail- 
road, mill and mining supplies, with headquarters at 321 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. The office and store occupy 
the ground floor in the Manhattan Building, the storeroom 
extending through and fronting on 60 Plymouth place. The 
incorporators are L. C. Hopkins, John P. Mahoney and J. L. 
Benedict. Mr. Hopkins has had some eight years’ experience 
in the railroad and supply business. For the past year he was 
connected with the sales department of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, and previous to that was four years 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Mr, Mahoney was formerly 
chief clerk to the purchasing agent of the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Wabash Railroad. Mr. Benedict was in the railroad busi- 
ness 10 years, and for the past five or six years was con- 
nected with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company as man- 
ager of its Chicago office and on the road. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 16, 1908. 

While actual business is still of comparatively small pro- 
portions, there is a decidedly more optimistic feeling and the 
trade looks forward to a somewhat better demand in the 
near future. While single tool orders still predominate, 
there have been a few of larger size placed. The greater 
proportion of the recent orders has been coming from the 
smaller buyers, but some new and larger concerns are ap- 
parently now about ready to enter the market. The larger 
industrial concerns are still practically out of the market, 
and while little is expected from the railroads during the 
current month it is believed that after July 1 railroad buy- 
ing will become more active, but no extensive purchasing is 
expected until the general situation improves. 

Considerable attention by both manufacturers and mer- 
chants will be given the Master Car Builders’ and Railway 
Master Mechanics’ conventions at Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing this and next week. A number will make exhibits of 
tools and machinery at the conventions. 

Manufacturers vary somewhat in their reports as to the 
condition of the trade. Some find a slow, gradual improve- 
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ment from month to month, while others note little change 
in the demand. The belief is general that some betterment 
will be noted before long, probably late in the summer or 
early in the fall. In the meantime plants continue in opera- 
tion on a more or less restricted basis, 

Second-hand tools and machinery continue fairly active. 
For some classes of medium size metal working tools there 
has been a larger inquiry, and some of the better grades of 
tools are becoming somewhat scarce. Dealers report sales 
as being quite large on the whole and prices are being pretty 
well maintained. A little better demand for medium size 
second-hand boilers is reported, but the trade is not brisk. 
Manufacturers of new boilers of the medium powers report 
the demand as somewhat better, and several good sales have 
been reported. 

Foundries report a slightly better demand, but the busi- 
ness is much scattered, and while some iron and steel cast- 
ing plants show a small increase in the tonnage booked, 
others have made practically no gain. The absence of rail- 
road work is being severely felt by both iron and steel foun- 
dries. Jobbing foundries as a rule are dull and dependent 
to a Jarge extent on day to day business. 

Ballenger & Perrot, architects and engineers, have com- 
pleted plans and specifications for a modern manufacturing 
building for Edward Stern & Co., Inc., to be erected at the 
northeast corner of Seventeenth and Vine streets. The 
building will be 117 x 126 ft., six stories. Reinforced con- 
crete will enter largely in its construction. There will be a 
40,000 gal. sprinkler tank and a 5000 gal. house supply tank, 
on a concrete tank tower. One passenger and two freight 
elevators are to be installed, while modern toilet equipment 
and other features will also be installed. 

The United Gas Improvement Company is taking esti- 
mates for a one story and basement valve house, 58 x 62 
ft., and foundations, for a 3,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder, 117 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, to be built at the West Philadelphia 
station of that company, Forty-seventh and Chestnut streets. 

The Millard Construction Company, it is understood, has 
taken title to a plot of ground of about 6% acres, adjacent 
to the New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween Tacony and Holmesburg. It is said that the purchase 
has been made for use as a site for storage and a repair plant 
for its machinery, and that engineers will begin at once to 
draw plans for buildings for storage and work shops. 

The Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Md., reports no particular improvement in business the past 
month. While a number of inquiries have been received, 
orders do not materialize rapidly for machinery of any size. 
No genuine improvement in the general demand is looked 
for by this concern until confidence in industrial progress 
is restored. 

Plans are being prepared by P. A. Kley, architect and 
engineer, for additions to the packing plant of E. J. 
Schwarz, Brother & Co., Newark, N. J. A two-story ren- 
dering and hide house 50 x 200 ft. is to be erected, as are 
also a one-story power house and other buildings. 

N. J. Doyle & Co, have been awarded contracts for the 
erection of a ward building and sewage system at the State 
Homeopathic Hospital for the Insane, near Allentown, Pa. 
Their bids were $153,600 and $29,518, respectively, for the 
two items. The same firm was awarded the contract for 
pipe fitting in connection with the work. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., notes the active 
business obtainable to be slowly growing, while the increase 
in prospective business is quite pronounced. A slight grad- 
ual improvement has been noted from month to month, and 
it is believed that considerable business will come out early 
in the fall. A fairly satisfactory demand is reported for 
medium size cold saw cutting off machines and slotting ma- 
chines. Recent orders include one for a large double chord 
boring machine, 60 ft. between centers, and others for a 
heavy melting machine, a large cold saw cutting off machine 
and several special tools. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., reports 
that there has been no material change in the demand. 
Orders are not very plentiful although several of interest 
have been recently booked, including two motor driven ma- 
chines for the Saucon Works of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, one a heavy angle shearing machine of capacity equal 
to shear 8 x 8 x 1% in. angles; the other a horizontal bend- 
ing and straightening press for bending and straightening 
beams, channels, &c., up to 20-in. sections. One of the ship- 
ments made by this company last week comprised 18 rail 
straightening presses, each driven by an individual motor, 
and designed for use in straightening 100-lb. rails, for the 
Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind. An outfit of machinery, 
including a heavy multiple punch, spacing table, bar shear- 
ing machine, flanging clamps and heavy plate bending rolls, 
is also being completed for the new plant of the Standard 
Oil Company at Bay Way, N. J 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Company has had plans drawn 
for considerable improvement to its plant at 2110 Allegheny 
avenue. New boiler and pump rooms, with equipment, are 
contemplated, as well as a coal pocket and other improve- 
ments. 

The Commissioner of Health, Harrisburg, Pa., will re- 
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ceive proposals until June 25 for furnishing all labor, mate- 
rial and the necessary equipment for a laundry to be in- 
stalled in the Pennsylvania State South Mountain Sanato- 
rium, Palo Alto, Pa. Plans and specifications in connection 
with the equipment to be furnished may be obtained from 
Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 
CLEVELAND, Oun10, June 16, 1908. 


The local machine too] market shows no improvement; in 
fact, the volume of orders and inquiries seems to have fallen 
off slightly during the past few days. This is particularly 
true of second-hand tools, for which there was a fair demand 
about the first of the month. Dealers continue to receive 
some scattering orders, but they are mostly for single tools 
and come from small concerns. The larger industrial plants 
are still practically out of the market. Little business is 
expected from this source as long as the plants are running 
on limited capacity and still have many tools that are idle. 
About the only exception is the automobile plants, several 
of which have placed orders for a few tools and others are 
expected to be in the market soon for a limited amount of 
additional machine tool equipment. The automobile people 
are greatly encouraged by the volume of orders that came 
in late in the season and some of the local plants have been 
running at full capacity for several weeks, one at present 
being operated with full force both day and night. Some 
new industrial propositions are being developed, but in most 
cases the projects are small and very few machine tools will 
be required. 

The Cleveland Board of Education last week awarded the 
contracts for the machine tools and the woodworking ma- 
chinery for the new Technical High School. There were a 
large number of bidders, and the strong competition for the 
business resulted in considerable price cutting by bidders. 
The purchases were divided between a number of dealers and 
manufacturers. 

Builders of machine tools report little, if any, improve- 
ment in the volume of their orders, and most of the plants 
that make tools exclusively are running on half or less of 
their capacity. In some lines of special machinery, however, 
there is considerable improvement in the outlook. Some very 
good inquiries have come out for mining machinery for West- 
ern mines, and it is expected that some good orders for ma- 
chinery of this character will be placed in a few days. Mak- 
ers of pneumatic tools report no improvement in their or- 
ders, the volume of business being very light, While the 

immediate outlook is not good, makers of pneumatic tools 
telieve that the reduction in structural steel will stimulate 
activity in structural shops and create a new demand for 
pneumatic tools in the fall. 

Outside of tool building lines the general situation looks 
considerably brighter. Many manufacturers engaged in vari- 
ous metal trades report a fair improvement in the volume 
of orders, and the general feeling regarding the gradual re- 
turn of normal! activity is far more hopeful than it was a 
few weeks ago. In foundry lines little improvement is 
noted as yet. The jobbing trade reports the demand light 
and irregular, orders being small and for immediate needs. 

The Dover Mfg. Company, maker of sad irons, Canal 
Dover, Ohio, has just about completed additions to its plant 
which will double its capacity. The company has installed 
a new power plant of 300 hp. capacity, including a Corliss 
engine and water tube boiler, with rope transmission power, 
and has added considerable special machinery. The com- 
pany reports that its business kept up very satisfactorily 
during the months of depression, except in April and May, 
when there was some falling off. Conditions improved again 
materially with the first of June and the company is now 
receiving a good volume of orders. The plant will be shut 
down during a portion of the summer, when some further 
improvements will be made. The company, which enjoys a 
good foreign trade, is now making preparations to extend its 
sales to some important European territory which previously 
it had not attempted to reach. 

The Ohio Shovel & Stamping Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, has recently been reorganized. O. C. Eben, the for- 
mer president and general manager, retired and was suc- 
ceeded by TI). Defenbacher, the former vice-nresident. The 
other new officers are Victor Wentz, vice-president, and J. F. 
Defenbacher. secretary and treasurer. 

The Buckeve Steel Castings Company, Columbus, will 
erect another building, 60 x 345 ft., of steel construction, 
similar to the two buildings that are now being built by the 
company, except thot it will be higher. The building will be 
used for a machine shop, and an addition will contain the 
blacksmithing. electrical and fitting dep»rtments and repair 
shop. 

The Ohio Stove Pipe Mfg. Company. New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, reports considerable improvement in the volume of its 
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orders during the past few weeks. Its business so far this 
year is fully 75 per cent. as large as a year ago. 

The Lake Erie Nail & Supply Company, 412 Frankford 
avenue, Cleveland, is preparing a new catalogue showing its 
line of mine, mill and factory supplies. The catalogue will 
be ready for distribution August 15. 

The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, maker of twist 
drill, chucks, reamers, &c., reports a very satisfactory im- 
provement in orders during the past few weeks. The com- 
pany’s export business is good and kept up well during the 
dull period of domestic trade. The company is now operat- 
ing its plant five and one-half days per week. 

The Enterprise Electric Company, Warren, Ohio, that 
Was organized a few months ago to make transformers, has 
leased a building for new quarters, its present plant being 
too small for its increasing business. Some new machinery 
will probably be installed. 

The Quad Stove Mfg. Company, Columbus, has received 
notice from the War Department that its bid for furnishing 
field ranges for the United States Army for the year begin- 
ning ‘July 1 has been accepted. The contract provides that 
a maximum of 100 steel ranges per month can be ordered 
for camp outfits. 

With a capital stock of $25,000, the Multiplex Concrete 
Machinery Company, Toledo, has been incorporated by R. E. 
Teits, A. E. Seikel, W. R. Dawson, G. A. Coldwell and A. 
Feilbach. 

The Columbus Mfg. Company, Columbus, has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, to make auto- 
matic vending machines and other specialties. The incor- 
porators are J. W. Haynie, W. H. Sutherland, W. H. Whit- 
ford, C. A. Collins and B. B. Wells. 

Harry Klar and C. C. Klar have under construction a 
new foundry in Canal Dover, Ohio. The plant will be oper- 
ated under the name of the Valley Foundry Company. It 
is expected that it will be completed in about six weeks. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WorCcESTER, MASs.. June 16, 1908. 


Interest in the trade centers on the outcome of the reduc- 
tion in the price of steel, as it may influence the general 
situation, and especially on its effect upon the machine tool 
market. There is already an inclination on the part of 
buyers to argue that machinery should respond to what is 
termed in this connection a general tendency toward lower 
prices ; and more specifically that prices of machinery should 
be reduced because its raw materials have gone down. But 
it is well known that the difference in the cost of a machine 
resulting from the lower price of steel as announced would 
be so trifling as to be unworthy of consideration; and even 
if the effect of the new schedules were an important one in 
this respect the machine tool builders would see small reason 
for changing their view that a reduction in their lists would 
mean little if any increase in the volume of their orders. 
In response to tentative inquiries sent out by purchasing 
agents to sound the market, no inclination is shown any- 
where to change prices. The purpose of maintaining them 
as they are, which was greatly strengthened at the time of 
the Atlantic City convention, will undoubtedly stand. In so 
dull a market there is naturally a temptation to make con- 
cessions to customers, but it is still true that there are few 
cases of yielding, and these are confined, so far as can be 
learned, to houses that are not members of the National 
Machine Too! Builders’ Association. 

The machinery trade is no more active than it has been. 
The little spurt of May has faded, and things are as they 


have been most of the time since the first of the year. Some 
tools are being sold, but the number is not great. Inquiries 
are less numerous if anything. The dealers have settled down 
to the belief that the summer will be a dull one, and any im- 
provement will come in the nature of a pleasant surprise. 
But with most business houses they believe that a revival 
of business is not very far away. The local crop situation 
in New England is a promising one, in common with the 
great agricultural regions of the West, which means busi- 
ness for those houses which sell machinery and equipment 
to the farmers. 

The sudden return of activity in cotton manufacturing 
has made conspicuous the exceedingly low stocks of mill sup- 
plies and accessories in manufacturing, a condition that is 
probably typical of industria] establishments in general. 
The cotton mills have placed not a few rush orders for sup- 
plies and machine parts during the past fortnight. While 
the mills were dull, necessary repair parts were obtained by 
robbing idle machinery, and such accessories as spools and 
bobbins have been used up in the same manner, until, with 
the return of better business and the consequent starting up 
of a much larger percentage of available machinery it be- 
came necessary to go into the market in a hurry and order 
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with time of delivery as the factor rather than price. The 
business of certain manufacturers of these goods has re- 
ceived a notable impetus in this way, even to the extent of 
night work. It seems fair to assume that the same condition 
will arise in other lines of manufacturing when the influence 
arrives which will start up business again. 

One of the large machinery houses whose storehouse was 
wet down during a recent fire has settled its losses with the 
fire underwriters on a new basis, and has established a pre- 
cedent which will doubtless be followed in the future. There 
was no loss by fire; the heat did not reach the large stock 
of new machines. Immediately after the blaze was extin- 
guished a force of men was set to work cleaning the tools, 
removing all traces of water as far as possible until the 
stock looked to be in as good condition as ever. The adjust- 
ers took the ground that there was little damage. The an- 
swer of the dealer was that it was impossible to tell what 
loss had been incurred unless the machines were taken down 
in their home shops; that idle machinery, especially new 
machinery, was apt to suffer from water in the bearings or 
other parts which could not be reached in the cleaning up, 
and consequently it would be impossible to sell the stock 
with the usual guarantee to customers. The machinery 
could be sold, however, at a discount, without the guarantee, 
customers being willing to take the risk for a saving of $50 
or $100 or more, especially at a time when they could over- 
haul the tools in their own shops and make necessary re- 
pairs if they should be required. Consequently the dealer 
proposed that the insurance people bear the amount of this 
shrinkage in value. At first this logic did not appeal to the 
adjusters, and they suggested taking the entire stock them- 
selves and disposing of it in the market, in the belief that 
the inducement of say 5 or 10 per cent. reduction would be 
sufficient to make the sale an easy one. Investigation re- 
vealed to them the condition of the market. The only other 
option, if the suggestion of the dealer was not adopted, was 
to send the machines back to their respective factories for 
overhauling, this to be done at the expense of the insurance 
companies. It was finally decided that the shrinkage plan, 
as described, was the most feasible one, and it was accepted. 
As a consequence a large number of new machines without 
a guarantee has been placed on the market, 

The Commission on Industrial Education, Worcester, has 
submitted a report to the city government recommending the 
erection of an industrial school building, to cost $133,000, to 
have accommodations for 200 boys. The commission recom- 
mends that in view of the importance of the metal trades in 
the locality and the fundamental character of the machinists’ 
trade the school shall be for the training of boys in that 
trade and kindred lines. The plans for the building include 
a machine shop, 50 x 120 ft.: woodworking room, 50 x 90 
ft.; tool making and die room, molding room, casting, clean- 
ing room, blacksmith’s shop; engine and boiler room, to 
contain a 30 hp. engine; 50 hp. boiler; feed water heater, 
pump, &e.; draughting room, &c. With the establishment 
of the school the State of Massachusetts will pay one-half 
and the city one-half of the cost of maintenance, totaling, it 
is estimated, about $22,000 per annum. 

The Western Electric Company has established a branch 
house at 113-115 Purchase street, Boston, where a complete 
line of power apparatus, electrical supplies and telephones 
will be carried. H. B. Gilmore will be the Boston manager. 
The company has bought the supply business of the Electric 
Goods Mfg. Company, Boston, which will, however, continue 
the manufacturing end of its business. The Boston house is 
the twentieth to be established by the Western Company. 

The United States Court of Appeals sitting at Boston has 
handed down a decision for the plaintiff in the suit brought 
by the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works against the War- 
ren Steam Pump Company, alleging infringement of patents 
on improvements on pumping engines known as as the Whit- 
ing and Wheeler and the Hall and Gage patents. This type 
of engines is used to withdraw water and air from steam 
condensers for the purpose of maintaining a vacuum. 

The Leeds & Catlin Company, Middletown, Conn., has 
established a department for the manufacture of phono- 
graphs, this being an addition to the line of disk and cylin- 
der records. The company states that it has purchased the 
machinery needed for the present. 

Word comes from Pittsfield, Mass., that the effort will 
be made to reorganize the business of the Berkshire Motor 
Car Company of that place. The company became insolvent 
some time ago, and the stock and equipment were purchased 
at auction by the bondholders. It is stated that as soon as 
certain litigation is ended the work of re-establishing the 
business will begin. 

The Bigelow Carpet Company, Ciinton, Mass., has begun 
the erection of a new power house, which will cost, equipped, 
some $500,000. It will be the central plant from which 
pewer will be supplied to the entire great plant. 

The Rhodes Year Clock Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
been incorporated in Connecticut, with authorized capital 
stock of $30,000, to manufacture a patented clock. C. M. 
Rhodes, Westfield, Mass., is president; C. F. Wood, Hart- 
ford, secretary and treasurer; William W. Pomroy, Suffield, 
Conn., vice-president ; these officers and M. A. Barden, West- 
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field, directors. The company states that it has not yet pre- 
pared its list of machinery and other requirements 

The Standard Company, Torrington, Conn., manufacturer 
of automobile and bicycie accessories, states that there is 
no truth in the published rumor that it is to begin the manu- 
facture of automobiles. 

The Waterbury Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
begun the foundations of the first of its new group of manu- 
facturing buildings which are planned to replace the older 
of the present structures and at the same time increase 
manufacturing capacity. The building will be of mill con- 
struction, 40 x 180 ft. and 40 x 87 ft., and six stories. 

The Davis Mills, Fall River, Mass., cotton manufacturer, 
is planning to increase its capital stock trom $500,000 to 
$1,250,000, the purpose being to erect a new mill with ca- 
pacity of 65,000 spindles and corresponding weaving and 
other machinery. It is presumed that an additional power 
plant will be required. 

Hobart E. French, receiver of the Bridgeport Safety 
Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, Conn., states that when 
business revives steps will be taken to put the business on a 
substantial financial basis, and that in the meanwhile the 
plant is being run on as economical a basis as possible owing 
to the depression in business. 

The H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, IIl., engi- 
neer, founder, machinist and manufacturer of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting appliances, has opened a New 
England engineering and sales office at Room 337, Oliver 
Suilding, 141 Milk street, Boston, Mass. This office is in 
charge of Malcolm R. White, mechanical engineer, who will 
give attention to engineering propositions, inquiries and 
orders from the New England States. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHTO, June 16, 1908. 

Machinery and machine tool manufacturing interests are 
much in evidence just now through the work of the National 
Prosperity Association of Cincinnati; in fact, these interests 
are easily taking the lead in the movement to make July 1 re- 
employment day in this section. Great impetus was given 
the movement at the dinner of the Cincinnati Metal Trades 
Association in Chester Park June 12, and whether or not 
the machinery producing interests will find it profitable to 
increase their forces materially on that date, the sentiment is 
productive of a commendable form of optimism, and it is be- 
lieved by the most conservative that the industrial situation 
is bound to profit, generally speaking. 

In special machinery lines business continues good; that 
is, considering general conditions, the situation is satisfac- 
tory. Inquiries have increased in volume, and, to judge 
from their tenor as evidenced in correspondence with a dozen 
or more large concerns in this district during the past week, 
foreshadow an early buying movement. Particularly true is 
this of the manufacturers of boiler and engine and electric 
power equipment. Boiler manufacturers report a good busi 
ness on small lots and from all parts of the country. In the 
main these are for medium and small sized power units. 
One manufacturer reports inquiries heavier during the past 
10 days than for a year, and that his concern is now three 
and four days behind in estimates, much of which is of a 
character that presages an early placing of contracts. Most 
of the inquiry for boiler equipment is for the horizontal 
tubular type, and there is also considerable interest mani 
fested in tank work and small structural shapes. Pressed 
steel specialties are also active. As a rule, the action of 
the steel] manufacturers in announcing the published list of 
reductions is deplored; that is, the prevailing sentiment 
seems to be that the cut is insufficient and it was too long 
deferred. Machinery men hereabout feel that the long await 
ed buying movement was imminent just when the cut was 
announced, and it has only served to defer contracting: the 
buyers believing that the bottom has not been reached, en- 
tailing therefore another tedious delay. 

In the machine tool lines the situation remains about the 
same—neither better nor worse than at the opening of June. 
Inquiries are somewhat better—a little firmer in tone, and 
more promising, but the large railroad interests and general 
machinery establishments are still holding off. Machinery 
selling agencies report a much better feeling, and prospects 
good, With considerable inquiry for second-hand tools, and 
within the past few days and weeks some fine inquiries for 
the larger and more expensive tools. All the large producing 
interests here in the tool line are awaiting the close of June 
with more than ordinary interest and anticipation; for it 
marks the close of the fiscal year with the great railroad cor- 
porations, and much of the late correspondence with these 
interests indicate that some fair-sized specifications are in 
preparation. 

On Saturday, June 13, Cincinnati organizations enter- 
tained a group of engineers from the Department of the 
Interior, who were here to look over the ground in the 
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matter of the proposed central fuel and mineral testing 
plant of the United States Geological Survey. They visited 
verious locations in the city and suburbs. The new plant 
will be located in one of four cities, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago or St. Louis, although the Government has applica- 
tions and invitations from 36 other cities. The city will 
first be selected, then the location in that city. A tract of 
not less than 20 acres is needed, and it must have good 
switching facilities. The equipment from the seven branch 
plants now in operation will then be moved to the new cen- 
tralized location where 180 experts and many laborers will 
be employed. The visitors included Dr. J. A. Holmes of the 
Survey, Prof. W. F. M. Goss of the University of Lllinois, 
J. Knox Taylor, supervising architect of the United States 
Government; Capt. Robert W. Hunt of Chicago, and Secre- 
tary Manning of the commission. 

Federal Judge A. M. J. Cochran, at Covington, Ky., on 
June 13, banded down an opinion dismissing the case of 
Emil Pollak and Gustav Hilb as trustees, against the Lick- 
ing Coal & Iron Company of Covington, for lack of juris- 
diction. The mill is one of the oldest in this section, and 
has been idle since the beginning of the litigation, which 
began with the case filed by the parties mentioned against 
J. C. Droege, Fred J. Droege and William Droege, to prevent 
their voting 2488 shares of stock at the stockholders’ meet- 
ing several months ago. 

Considerable local interest is taken in the incorporation 
of the Freericks Hot Water Heating System Company, 
which will erect a large manufacturing establishment, and 
will have a capital to start of $1,000,000. Various sites are 
being visited and a selection, it is said, will be made within 
a few days. The incorporators are Dr. Arthur Freericks, 
F. S. Goldsmith, Charles S. Nagel, George E. Brill, and 
W. B. Stier. The third and fourth floors of a large power 
building at Pear] and Lawrence streets have been rented by 
the company for present needs. 

Motive power superintendents of all the railroads met 
with the Cincinnati Smoke Abatement Committee, June 13, 
to consider ways and means for eliminating the smoke from 
locomotives. It was decided that electricity as motive power 
was the only solution. Engines are to be watched and 
records made of results. 

The United States Tool Company, Vincennes, Ind., which 
recently moved its plant into the building of the Vincennes 
Woolen Mills on the South Side, has begun operations in the 
new establishment with a full force of employees. The com- 
pany announces that it has a good list of orders ahead. 

Capitalists from Dayton, Cleveland and Detroit, it is 
said, have been looking up a desirable location in Toledo for 
a rolling mill. The East Side Improvement Association of 
Telodo has the matter in hand. 

The Multiplex Concrete Machinery Company is a new 
incorporation for Toledo, Dhio, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are Ritchie E. Teets, Alfred F. 
Seibert, G. A. Caldwell, Andrew Feilbach and W. R. Daw- 
son. 

———+e 


Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1908. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks will receive bids until 
July 11 for installing a coal and ash handling plant at the 
navy yard at Philadelphia. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
July 6, Circular No. 448, for electric motors and other sup- 
plies. 

The following bids were opened June 8, Circular No. 442, 
for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 


Class 1.—One universal milling machine—Bidder 10, Becker- 

Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $1086; 
24, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $1248 and 
1400; 38, W. R. Colcord Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
925; 56, Fairbanks Company, New York, $1227 and 1231: 60, 
‘ox Bros. & Co., New York, Sa08 73, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., $1064; 75, Hendey Machine Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., $1200; 99, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $1184; 109, Motley, Green & Co. New York, 
$1300 ; 121, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1181; 124, 
Osterlein Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1050,05:; 133, 
Cc. T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., $1255: 137, Prentiss 
Tool & Supp Company, New York, $1213: 147, C. E. Robidoux, 
St. Louis, 0., $1160; 175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New 
York, $1200. 

Class 2.—One universal radial drill—Bidder 38,. W. R. Col- 
cord Machinery Company, St. Louis. Mo.. $1950 and $2050: 56, 
Fairbanks Company, New York, $1920: 60, Fox Bros. & Co., New 
York, $1474 and $1559; 61, Frevert Machinery Company, New 
York, $1618 and $1570; 73, Hand@lan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., $1498; 99, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$1560 and $1694; 121, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$1815 and $1855; 133, C. T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, 
La., $2064; 137. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, 
$1838 and $1942; 147, C. E. Robidoux. St. Louis. Mo., $1725; 
175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $1585. 

Class 3.—One slotter—Bidder 56, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $1755 ; 60, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $1444 and $1873; 
82, International Electric & Engineering Company, New York, 
$1607 ; 99, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1900; 109, 
Motley, Green & Co., New York, $1975: 121. Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. New York, $1651: 153. William Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $1555; 175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, .New 
York, $1796. 

Class 4.—One stay bolt cutter—Bidder 51, Drew Machinery 
Agency, Manchester, N. H., $638: 56, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $705 ; 60, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $724 and $744; 61, 
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Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $687; 82, International 
Electric & Engineering Company, New York, $806; 92, Landis 
Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., $700 and $744; 99, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $647 and $742; 133, C. T. 
Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., $795; 137, Prentiss Tool 
& Supply Company, New York, $673; 147, C. E. Robidoux, St. 
rouls. Mo., $815; 175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, 
843. 

Class 5.—One elevating crank pin and small wheel press— 
Bidder 51, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $630; 
60, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $419 and $444; 99, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $408 and $437; 149, H. A. Rogers 
Company, New York, $587; 175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, 
New York, $570. 

Class 6.—One power hack saw—Bidder 38, W. R. Co!cord Ma- 
chinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $17.25; 56, Fairbanks Company, 
New York, $22; 60 Fox Bros. & Co., New York, $17.95; 61 Fre- 
vert Machinery Company, New York, $16: 82, International Elec- 
tric & Engineering Company, New York, $20; 99, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $20; 109, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York, $29; 137, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, 
$17.25; 147, C. E. Robidoux, St. Louis, Mo., $26; 175, Vandyck- 
Churchill Company, New York, $24; 187, J. B. Kendall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $28. 

Class 7.—One cold saw—Bidder 60, Fox Bros. & Co., New 
York, $1138; 82, International Electric & Engineering Company, 
New York, $1230; 99, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
844 and $871; 121, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 

1673 ; 140, Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Company, Plainfield, N. 
J., $970 and $1240; 167, L. W. Swind, Philadelphia, Pa., $975; 
175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $935. 

Class 8.—One engine lathe—Bidder 38, W. R. Colcord Ma- 
chinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $887, $932 and $995; 56, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $830; 60, Fox Bros. & Co., New 
York, $783; 61, Frevert Machinery Company, $835: 73, Hand- 
lan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., $747; 75, Hendey Ma- 
chine Company, Torrington, Conn., $1095; 82, International 
Electric & Engineering Company, New York, $803; 99, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $880; 109, Motley, Green & Co., 
New York, $725; 121, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$877; 133, C. T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., $760; 
137, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $854; 141, 
Rahn-Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $685; 147, C. E. 
Robidoux, St. Louis, Mo., $780; 175, Vandyck- Churchill Com- 
pany, New York, $725, $830, $715 and $810. 

Class 9.—One flanging clamp—Bidder 60, Fox Bros. & Co., 
New York, $319 and $414; 99, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $338; 121, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $571 
and $368; 151, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill, $293; 
175, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $425. 

Class 10.—One casting grinder—Bidder 38, W. R. Colcord 
Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $65; 60, Fox Bros. & Co., 
New York, $48.79; 99, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$48 ; 137, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $57. 

Class 12.—Two duplex steam pumps—Bidder 26, Buffalo 
Steam Pump Company, New York, $10.49; 48, D’Olier Engineer- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1490; 58, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., $1160 ; 64, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, 
Ill., $1064; 73, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Sey, St. Louis, Mo., 
$1116; 90, Knox & Bro., New York, $1168; 99, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $577.50; 109, Motley, Green & Co., 
New York, $1030; 147, C. E. Robidoux, St. Louis, Mo., $1260; 
185, Henry R. Worthington, New York, $967; 189, National 
Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $1046. 

Class 13.—Two motors for main shaft drive—Bidder 48, 
D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $750; 51, Drew 
Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. it. $780 : 58, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., $640; 67, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., $620; 84, Jenney Electric Mfg. Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., $898; 122, Northern Electric Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis., $678; 145, Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, 
Ridgway, Pa., $700; 150, Roth Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill., $760; 
161, Sprague Electric Company, New York, $630; 164, B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $584; 170, Triumph 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1104; 177, Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York, $583.20; 178, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, -Pa., $695. 


The following bids were opened June 6 for installing one 
5000 cu. ft. air compressor and accessories at the navy yard, 
Bremerton, Wash. : 


Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill., $40,877; Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York, $27,100; Nordberg Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $35,296; Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $44,325 and $42,075; Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, New York, $28,974. 


The following bids were opened June 9 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 


Class 63.—One band saw—Bidder 4, American Woodworking 
Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., $490; 66, Frevert Ma- 
chinery Company, New York, $383; 67, Fox Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, ich., $444; 73, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $547; 85, Greaves, Klusman & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $494 and $383; 118, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $390; 140, Oliver Machinery Company, New York, $562 
and $512. 

Class 71.—One motor driven grinder—Bidder 66, Frevert 
Machinery Company, New York, $364; 71, Fairbanks Company, 
New York, $370; 138, Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madi- 
sono Wis., $386; 187, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, 

Under bids opened June 2 for machinery for the navy 
yards the Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa., has been 
awarded class 21, two electric motors, $1501. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
June 2, Circular No. 441: 


Henry R. Worthington, New York, class 2, two duplex water 
pumps, $728.98. 
ee Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 5, one power 
hammer, $660. 

G. & W. Mfg. Co., New York, class 6, one interchangeable 
crane and buggy geared ladle, $213. 

Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, Ill., class 7, one large 
pneumatic sand shaker, $180. 


Qe 
Time for depositing securities of the Southern Steel 
Company under the reorganization plan of May 15 has 
been extended to July 1. 
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HARDWARE 


HE stress of competition and the consequent call for 
' ingenuity and invention and for the adoption of 
the best methods are influences which have contributed 
greatly to the extraordinary development of American 
manufacturing interests which has been characteristic 
of recent years. It has been a long, hard battle, every 
step of which has been attended by its own peculiar 
difficulties. In the early days wnen the profits were 
proportionately large the volume of business was usually 
correspondingly small. When, however, there was prog- 
ress all along the line competition became greatly in- 
tensified, and the narrowing of the margin of profit was 
the inevitable result. In this condition of affairs there 
were those who were unable to realize that the old con- 
dition of things was gone forever and that a new order, 
presenting new problems, had been entered upon. Under 
these circumstances many successful men, some of them 
pioneers in their particular lines of business, mercantile 
or manufacturing, were unwilling or unable to adapt, 
themselves to the new conditions. There were, however, 
others, often younger men, who promptly met the changed 
situation and the new tendencies, and set about to find 
some means of making the best of the state of affairs 
which the evolution of industry and commerce had pro- 
duced. There was thus in the recognition of the diffi- 
culties which had developed the beginning of a new prog- 
ress in manufacturing. 


Industrial enterprise under the stress of necessity 
was thus able to meet the requirements of the situation 
with eminent success. The result is seen in the great 
and varied industries which have been established, the 
fortunes which have been accumulated and the proud 
position attained by this country as a great manufactur- 
ing nation. The manufacturer first of all naturally 
looked about for means of reducing the cost of produc- 
ing his goods and at the same time of increasing the 
volume of his output. He began to improve his methods 
of manufacture by the invention and installation of auto- 
matic machinery and labor saving devices. In connec- 
tion with this there has been more gradually introduced 
a most careful regard for economies which though con- 
cerned about trifles have had in the last analysis much 
to do with the diminished cost of the manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


With these improvements in the making of the goods 
there was also the general adoption of better business 
methods in the factory. It was brought home to the 
manufacturer that he could not as in former days as- 
sume the direct oversight of everything himself. In 
many cases the head of an enterprise was financier, su- 
perintendent, buyer, salesman, correspondent, all in one. 
This was not only too strenuous, but it was not effi- 
cient management. The changed conditions emphasized 
the necessity for a complete business organization. Good 
men suitable for the positions of responsibility which 
they were needed to fill were found, who being educated 
in accordance’ with the manufacturer’s methods and 
plans relieved him of the burden of detail, while at the 
same time he retained a supervision which enabled him 
to keep in touch with everything in the factory. There 
was thus introduced little by little the installment of 
complete cost systems and the adoption of accounting 
methods which kept him informed as to what was done 


in every department. He was thus given information, 
not only as to the profit of. the business as a whole, but 
as to the profit realized in each department and if need 


be on each separate article manufactured. 


Notwithstanding the progress which has been made 
one would have a short memory and be blind to the signs 
of the times who supposes that the end has been reached. 
The conditions which have recently developed are in 
some respects different from those which have character- 
ized any former period in our industrial history. New 
problems are coming up and new difficulties are being 
encountered. ‘There is thus a summons to a renewed 
enterprise and energy and the adoption of better, per- 
haps novel methods. There is little doubt that our man- 
ufacturers who have achieved so much in the past will 
be equal to the demands made upon them. These ex- 
pectations, however, will be realized only as each manu- 
fucturer sees to it that his own business is conducted on 
the wisest lines and the traditions of the past departed 
from in so far as improved methods can be adopted. The 
present period of relaxed business and accumulating 
stocks may thus serve a good purpose. 





Condition of Trade. 


The present month maintains its reputation as one 
when business is of moderate volume and beginning to 
feel the effect of the summer quiet. It is indeed going 
well beyond recent Junes in this respect, making in some 
ways a bnew record of sluggish movement of goods and 
limited placing of orders. To this state of things the 
uncertainty in regard to the values of Hardware prod- 
ucts contributes not a little. Jobbers are not only buy- 
ing very carefully and in only such quantities as cover 
their requirements, but many of them are advising their 
customers to pursue the same policy, deeming it the part 
of wisdom to sacrifice present sales rather than load up 
the merchants with goods in excess of their needs, and 
which might decline upon their shelves. There is, in- 
deed, on the part of intelligent merchants the general 
recognition of the wisdom of this course, and stocks, as 
a rule, are being kept small. While it would be gratify- 
ing to be able to report a quickened demand there is no 
doubt that the conservative policy followed so generally 
by both wholesale and retail merchants, as well as by the 
manufacturers in the purchase of material and the mak- 
ing of goods, is giving an excellent preparation for a 
return to a normal demand and better conditions. The 
recent reduction in heavy material and in Wire Nails and 
Wire is taken by the trade as indicating the increased 
probability of the establishment for a time at least of a 
somewhat lower level of prices. The reduction in Ore, 
while not having so immediate an effect on finished 
products, is an element in the situation which is also t 
be taken into account. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the decline in general Hardware and the fin- 
ished products is not likely to be radical or sudden, and 
the merchants are, therefore, justified in keeping stocks 
well assorted so as to be able to take care of current 
business. There is apparently more danger of excessive 
caution in buying than of overpurchasing. A fact, the 
importance of which can hardly be overestimated, is the 
splendid promise of the crops. 
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St. Louis. 


NorveELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—So prices 
on Nails and Wire go down 10 cents after all. The news 
came to the trinity of hardware conventions at Hot 
Springs, Ark. It was received with a good deal of 
surprise. The general opinion expressed was that the 
reduction of 10 cents will not do any good. The trade 
will expect another reduction in the near future. There- 
fore buyers will continue to hold off. 

We remember the time when Mr. Gates locked up 
the Board of Directors and reduced prices $1. We will 
not analyze his motives, but the effect was good. Every- 
body knew bottom had been reached. The trade of 
course were stunned. When they recovered they com- 
menced buying. 

To one outside of the sanctuary the recent decline 
looks like a wavering and uncertain policy—probably a 
compromise measure. 

It has rained so much in this immediate section it 
is hard to understand how a farmer could do any plow- 
ing. Nevertheless our salesmen’s crop reports are gen- 
erally of a very encouraging nature. Passing through 
Arkansas the writer saw some excellent fields of corn. 
The plant was a strong, dark green, with a good stand, 
and well cleaned. 

The rivers in this section are all up and the low 
lands are flooded. But after all, these low-lying farms 
and plantations, in area, are a very small part of the 
whole. Crops on the high lands are all reported to be 
in good condition. 

Fortunately for us, like ancient Rome, St. Louis 
sits on her seven hills. Therefore we are dry notwith- 
standing the moisture all around us. Our freight service 
is never seriously interrupted by high water. 

May was a poor month with us. Business so far in 
June is very much better. Orders are more “ meaty.” 

A well-informed Texas jobber told me at Hot Springs 
that this has been a year of liquidation in Texas. 
Everybody has been collecting. Both buying and selling 
have been relegated to the background. He states he 
expects a good, late fall business. 

The Arkansas merchants were quite cheerful, and 
it is surprising how well business in Arkansas has held 
up during the recent depression. While the bottom 
seems to have dropped out of things in Texas, Arkansas 
merchants, judging by their purchases, have been doing 
a normal business. 

Three Southern jobbers (Messrs. Barker of Lynch- 
burg, Va., Sanford of Sherman, Texas, and Ireland of 
Greensboro, N. C.) addressed the Arkansas retailers’ 
convention. Their addresses were along widely diver- 
gent lines. Each one was of remarkable excellence. 
Surely, eloquence grows with tropical luxuriance’ south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Mr. Moore, of Birmingham, set a new pace by his 
speech commending and defending the various trusts and 
combinations in the Hardware line. 

Mr. Sanford’s address was a strong argument in 
favor of the local jobber. It was not only well written 
but delivered in an attractive and forceful manner. We 
naturally take exceptions to the logic of his conclusions, 
but he surely made a telling address, 

As the writer sat as an interested observer in the 
various conventions. he could not help but meditate upon 
the advantages of these meetings. 

Here were prominent manufacturers from the far 
East hob-nobbing with jobbers and retailers from the 
South and Southwest. 

Here were retailers from small towns weighing the 
addresses and claims of the jobber who sells goods over 
a wide scope of country, and the local jobber who de- 
pends for his business upon his home trade. 

Here was an expert in store arrangement outlining 
his plans to both jobbers and retail merchants. 

Here was a representative of a Correspondence School 
of Salesmanship—an exponent of the higher education 
in the art of selling goods. t 

The convention halls were like forums where the 
various interests, through their orators, appealed to the 
critical intelligence of their audiences. j 


The writer was particularly glad to note that the 
appeals to sectionalism, so common in most Southern 
meetings, were almost but not quite absent. Being a 
Southerner and of Southern people, I may be permitted 
to say that the present and future opportunities of the 
South are too great for them to allow themselves to be 
narrowed by old-time local prejudices. 

The great development of the next generation and of 
succeeding generations will be in the Southern and 


Southwestern States. These States have weighty prob- ° 


lems before them. The men of these States must be as 
big as their opportunities. 

Why poor people will live in the North when they 
can live in the South I must admit is past my under- 
standing. The South is the country of all countries for 
poor people. The negro is there waiting to serve them. 

Times are going to change. Things are going to be 
different in the South. 

Recently in New York a friend of mine, who has 
grown rich as a stockbroker, told me the secret of his 
success was to play everything in the North to win and 
everything in the South to lose. “ Why, sir,” said he, 
“look at the Northern and Southern railroads. What 
is the matter with my system?” I predict my New 
York friend will have to change his system or he will 
wind up in a Home for the Friendless. 

Mr. Belding, ex-Mayor of Hot Springs, read a paper 
giving the resources of Arkansas, which were startling. 
He told not only of corn and cotton, but of the pre- 
eminence of Arkansas in the production of the apple. 
Of the strawberries and peaches that are shipped out 
of the State. Of lead, zinc, coal, gypsum and even gold. 
Of the pearls that are found in her rivers. Of course 
all we Hardwaremen know of the wonderful Arkansas 
Oilstone, but do we know that they have near Hot 
Springs a mountain of clay that can be used in the 
manufacture of pottery without any other preparation 
except the addition of water? 

The tremendous resources of some of these Southern 
States have never been made known to the world. Horace 
Greeley once said, “ Young man go West.” The young 
men did go West and have built up empires. If Horace 
Greeley were living to-day he would say, “ Young man 
go South.” There new empires await you that will rival 
the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—-There has been but 
little change in the last few weeks in business to report. 
The demand for goods has continued steady and has been 
fully up to expectations. The trade is buying only for 
actual wants and the orders average some smaller than 
usual and mail orders especially are correspondingly 
more frequent, and, indeed, are making a remarkably 
good showing. 

Less rain and more sunshine would help business to 
some extent and yet upon the whole crop conditions are 
still very favorable, notwithstanding there is too much 
water in some sections, and especially in the low lands. 

Montana and Washington are now having the usual 
June floods, which have been of unusual violence this 
season. Country roads must necessarily be in bad shape 
and the railroads have suffered largely, both passenger 
and freight service having been greatly disturbed. The 
worst now appears to be over and things will probably 
soon be in about normal condition. 

Change in prices have been made in a number of 
lines of goods, but generally they have not been heavy 
and business has not been greatly interfered with. 

The long expected decline in prices of nails and wire 
has at last come. Its effect on the trade had already 
been largely discounted and probably will cause no dis- 
turbance of consequence. 

Prices in general are coming to the lower levels that 
are necessary in some lines with as little disturbance in 
the readjustment as can be expected. 

If crops come on nearly as well as they now promise 
a good Fall trade may be expected, notwithstanding polit- 
ical and other disturbances. Prices of farmers’ products 
will be affected to some extent by foreign crops and 
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markets, but, let the latter be unfavorable as they may 
be, reasonably good prices may still be expected for most 
of our farmer’s products. It looks now as if the Amer- 
ican farmer is likely to stay in the saddle for some 
time ahead, and, if so, there will be a place somewhere 
for manufacturers and commercial men. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. ComMpANy.—The all im- 
portant matter of interest during the past week, and 
one which has called for more comment, not only in the 
trade papers, but also in the daily press, is the action of 
the steel companies in reducing products all along the 
line, beginning with billets from $28 to $25, $3, passing 
through merchant pipe at $4 off, going down the slide to 
wire nails at $2 per ton, or 10 cents per keg. 

It was a confession of the inevitable and came none 
too soon. Atlas holding up the earth must have felt 
something of the same relief, when he shifted the weight 
for a little while on to the shoulders of Hercules, as 
Hawthorne describes in his story of the Gorgon’s Head. 
Shall we now win our golden apples from the Garden of 
Hesperides? 


There is only one thing left undone which is more or 
less mystifying to the lay mind, and that is while billets 
are decapitated to the extent of $3, steel rails are holding 
up, or are being held up to their higher uniform figure 
of $28. Why not give the railroads a slice out of this 
water melon, and let them put in their telling tonnage at 
the inside figure of at most $25? The low price made on 
rails some years ago was the one thing which attracted 
attention and buying once started on such a scale as 
had never been seen. That was what put under way 
the great industrial movement and continued down 
through the following years, rolling with immense in- 
crement like the snowball of our youth. 

It seems rather rough that the railroads should be 
held up to recognized excess prices just because the 
sellers believe that with the help of the tariff they can 
be. This condition furnishes the strongest argument in 
regard to the reduction of tariff and the policy may be 
pursued too far. They will be well employed this sea- 
son and the idle cars, concerning which so much has 
been said, will start moving, for we have had abundant 
rain and are now enjoying warm, proper sunshine, so 
that the rows in the gardens and fields are vieing with 
each other in rapid growth, and unless all signs fail us, 
we shall soon have the realization of the promised 
bumper crop. There is, of course, no reason to look for 
immediate large buying. Farmers are busy in the fields 
and need all of the help they can get to plow and culti- 
vate the soil. 

Wheat fields look ready for the harvest hereabouts, 
and we shall soon be hearing from the mowing machine 
as it passes by down the hillside or over level field. 
Whether with all of the good reasons here given why 
we should have excellent trade, we are going to have it, 
the deponent sayeth not. It depends upon whether the 
people feel voluminously disposd. They are certainly 
able to get along with a smaller supply of goods than 
seemed possible a year ago. We believe they are re- 
handling their old axes and hatchets; they are reshaping 
their battered tools at the blacksmith’s forge, and they 
rather enjoy making their old clothes last yet another 
season. It is simply the swing of the pendulum. For 
a time we like to spend freely and then we like to save, 
and the following years that come in between are ap- 
parently necessary to our business life. It certainly 
gives us something to think about. 

Meantime the nation is growing and there is a new 
lot of young people with unsatisfied wants coming along. 
These we shall have to provide for in the course of time 
unquestionably. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM CoMPANY.—It is a well known fact 
that consumption of commodities is the greatest factor 
and help to stimulate trade in all branches. It also is 
true that our country is so rich and prosperous in all 
agricultural lines that business is normally good in most 
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ali directions. Manufacturing plants that were partially 
closed down and the output curtailed, are beginning to 
resume operations at quite a lively gait. 

It is said that Henry Disston & Sons during all the 
depression did not curtail their output very much if any, 
simply caught up on old orders, and they retained all 
their employees, and have been working, as they are 
now steadily five and a half days each week. They had 
very large orders for their goods last Fall that they were 
unable to fill promptly, now they are accumulating stock 
so as to be ready for the jobbers’ and retailers’ require- 
ments during the summer and Fall. 

Orders are coming to us now in a fair volume, and 
we confidently believe after July, when the turmoil of 
Republican and Democratic nominations is over, business 
men will discount the future, and our great and glorious 
country generally will settle down, and our business the 
last six months of this year will be much larger than it 
was the first six months. We have every reason to be 
hopeful of the future. Everything in the way of crops, 
confidence, stability and influence of the clear headed 
business men, who are really the mainstay of the coun- 
try, all point to a return of prosperity. We are encour- 
aged greatly by the volume and size of orders that are 
coming to us at this time of the year from many sources. 

A little more confidence among moneyed men will open 
up their coffers, and the railroads and manufacturers will 
resume buying, and peace and plenty will be our lot in 
the near future. We do not see any dark clouds on the 
horizon to bring about opposite results. 

Our semiannual meeting with our salesmen is near 
at hand, and we expect our plans will result in renewed 
energy for the midsummer and Fall campaign. 

Owing to the dry weather that we have had in this 
section, it has made a very large sale on lawn hose, 
sprinklers, reels and accessories. 

A short time ago, you will remember, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation declared their intention not to make any 
change in the price of their commodities, but for reasons 
best known to themselves, a short time afterward, they 
did lower the price on structural and bar steel, and new 
prices are now announced on wire and nails and wrought 
steel and iron merchant pipe, and it has made the dealers 
a little skittish about placing orders on other lines. Now 
that the deed is done and we know what the price is 
to be we are expecting a larger volume of business on 
these lines of goods. 


When we talk about consumption it is gratifying to 
know that the United States of America is so prosperous 
that they can consume the largest amount of luxuries 
of any nation on the globe. It is reported that in 1907 
the world’s consumption of coffee was 16,825,000 sacks, 
of which 6,980.000 were consumed in the United States, 
more than one third of the whole amount; twice as much 
as Germany; six times as much as France, and more 
than all the balance of the other countries, consumed. 
Surely we are great people in this U. S. A. that can 
and do spend so much money for one of our most de 
licious elixirs. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—June is con- 
sidered in this section the dullest month of the year in 
the Hardware business, and it is not proving an exception 
this year. Many jobbers are taking advantage of this 
dull month to take inventory, and see the result of the 
unsettled business conditions for the past six or eight 
months. 

Business at the present time is unsatisfactory, but 
prospects for future business based on the condition of 
the country and the purchasing power of the people of 
the South seem favorable. The crop prospects, taken as 
a whole throughout the South are far better than they 
were in 1907, and we made a pretty good crop in 107. 

If we make a good crop there is certainly no local 
reason why we should not have a good trade, though we 
must admit we had every reason to expect a good busi- 
ness during the past seven months, but for some reason 
not easy to locate trade has been unsatisfactory. 

We hope before many months to see a full “ dinner 
pail” again. 








Philadelphia. 


SuUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—Financial conditions 
as well as trade conditions have improved in various 
departments during the last 30 days. Manufacturers of 
various kinds of goods throughout the country are start- 
ing up, and the Government’s estimate for the products of 
the country is in excess of last year, and far in excess 
of the average for the last 10 years. Money that was 
withdrawn from banks during the Wall Street crisis has 
gradually been redeposited, and the banks generally in 
large cities have loaned to manufacturers at less rates 
than were paid one year ago, having in view the pros- 
pects for trade throughout the country in the fall. At 

_ the present time everything looks encouraging for the fall 
trade, which we look to begin within the next two months. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There has been no pronounced increase 
in demand as a result of the reduction of $2 per ton in 
the price of Wire Nails and Wire. The disinclination 
shown by jobbers to stock up beyond immediate require- 
ments reflects a moderate demand from their customers 
and their own conviction that the decline in price has 
not put the market on a firm basis and justifies them in 
anticipating their needs to any considerable extent. 
Quotations for base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
vlus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Cerne. GO BS 6 66 io BE NEGS Osd Weis bnd ow i605 0 0de $1.95 
Coens Tete Sb SUERE: TRTOORIG bo 5 ic cn cet ctcesccce ns BOO 
Less than car lots from mill, 5 cenis advance per keg. 

New York.—City demand continues in about the same 
moderate volume as for some time, but orders from near- 
by territory show some increase in volume. Nails are 
being held on the basis of $2.40, in small lots at store, 
with occasional concessions of 5 to 10 cents per keg. 

Chicago.—Realization of the anticipated reduction in 
the price of Wire Nails has not been followed by an im- 
mediate stimulation of demand. Whether buyers regard 
the decline of 10 cents a keg as inadequate and prefer to 
await further developments, or are merely disinterested 
at the present time because of light consumptive demand, 
is not yet apparent. It is plainly evident, however, that 
the announcement of the new price schedule has evoked 
no enthusiastic interest. Interviews with a number of 
jobbers as to their attitude respecting future purchases 
elicited the uniform declaration that they saw no reason 
at this time for buying for other than current require- 
ments. Revised quotations are as follows: $2.13, in car 
lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to retailers, with 
an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—As announced last week, prices on Wire 
products have been reduced $2 a ton, the new price on 
Wire Nails being $1.95 in carloads and larger lots, to job- 
bers. For some time the trade has been holding up 
orders, fully believing a reduction would be made, and as 
soon as it was announced, a fair amount of new business 
was placed, made up mostly, however, of small lots, the 
trade still pursuing the policy of buying only for actual 
needs. Opinion is divided as to whether a larger reduction 
should have been made, and the situation is still char- 
acterized by a waiting attitude on the part of buyers. 
It is not likely the situation will change much for some 
little time, and it is probable jobbers will continue the 
policy of placing only such orders as are needed to re- 
plenish stocks. Quotations for base sizes are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
CRO, 0b. DOR NOS cnc au os shdce ces oth bass he¥ sues ogc $1.95 
Carioad lots to retail merchants. .......cccccccccccccse 200 

Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market has felt the reduc- 
tion in the price of Wire Nails, this being shown in a 
weakening of prices. Orders from jobbers cover only 
actual requirements, which are small. The price for 
Steel Nails at mill is reported to be a $1.75 base, with 
the probability that it would be shaded for desirable or- 
ders, small lots being held at $1.80 to $1.85, base, at 
mill. For Iron Cut Nails about $1.80, base, is being 
quoted at mill. 
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New York.—Local demand continues moderate and 
small lots fill the requirements of buyers. Cut Nails 
are held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots at 
store. 

Chicago.—Cut Nail orders comprise only actual pres- 
ent needs, which are extremely meager. Prospects for 
immediate improvement in demand are not at all en- 
couraging, as this must of necessity await a renewal of 
activities in building, car repair work and new car con- 
struction. Prices are irregular. Chicago quotations are 
nominally as follows: In car lots to jobbers, Iron Cut 
Nails, $2.18; Steel, $2.08; in small lots from store, Iron 
Cut Nails, $2.30; Steel, $2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—Following the reduction of 10 cents a 
keg in Wire Nails, prices of Cut Nails have declined to 
about the same extent, but as yet demand does not show 
any betterment. Jobbers are placing orders only for 
actual needs, and the amount of new business going to 
the mills is very small. We quote Steel Cut Nails at 
$1.75, at mill, but on a desirable order this price could 
be shaded. Small lots are held at $1.80 to $1.85, at mill. 
Iron Cut Nails are quoted at about $1.80, at mill. 


Barb Wire.—-It was not generally anticipated that 
the reduction of 10 cents per 100 lb. in the price of Barb 
Wire would stimulate demand to any great extent, owing 
to the lateness of the season. The policy of buying in 
small lots will probably be continued, at least, for the 
present. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


DE: FE BAN 5G os = a 0:0.05 ahd cb5 64 CEN $2.10 $2.40 
PO: NINE SOURS os nw neta eins 8S bE 0s HE oe cess 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.2 2.55 


Chicago.—Not much is expected in the way of: new 
orders at this season of the year, and the fact that none 
of consequence is being entered is not particularly dis- 
couraging. It was hardly expected that last week’s re- 
duction of 10 cents per 100 Ib. would result in an imme- 
diate quickening of business, so that the results are in 
this respect not disappointing. Prices revised in accord- 
ance with the new schedule are as follows: Jobbers, Chi- 
cago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to re 
tailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; re- 
tailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, 
$2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, 
$2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an ad- 
ditional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The reduction of $2 a ton in prices as 
yet has not stimulated demand to any extent, nor was 
this expected, as the season is about over and a new buy- 
ing movement is not expected in the near future. The 
trade will probably continue the policy of buying in 
small lots for actual needs, until it is-more fully demon- 
strated whether there will be any further reduction in 
prices. 


Plain Wire.—Some business has evidently been held 
back in anticipation of lower prices, as demand has 
been stimulated to some extent since the reduction of 
10 cents per 100 Ib. on June 10. The mills are looking 
forward to a moderate yolume of business for some time. 
Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as 
follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 
cents additional : 


ar 6to9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—So far as demand is concerned, there is no 
change observable as a result of reduced prices. Manu- 
facturers are not hastening to cover future requirements 
on the new basis, but seem content to order in quanti- 
ties required for nearby needs. Prices are herewith re- 
vised on a basis of 10 cents per 100 Ib. reduction from 
previous quotations. We quote as follows: Car lots to 
jobbers, $1.98, f.0.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—The reduction of $2 a ton announced by 
the mills last week has stimulated demand for Fence 
Wire to some extent, as a large number of orders have 
been held up waiting for the lower prices to be an- 
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nounced, and considerable of this business has been 
placed. The mills expect a moderate demand from this 
time forward, but do not look for heavy business, as the 
trade will likely continue the policy of placing orders 
only for actual needs, which policy has been followed 
for some time past. 

Sledges, Picks and Mattocks, Crowbars, Etc.—The 
market on heavy tools is commanding the attention of 
buyers who have been looking for a possible reflection 
of the decline in steel. It is asserted, however, that 
these lines have been selling on a level that discounted 
a moderate reduction in raw material and that further 
concessions of any account are unlikely for the present. 

Steam and Water Brass Goods.—There are some in- 
dications of a slight stiffening tendency in the market 
for Steam and Water Brass Goods, including Cocks, 
Bibbs, Valves, &. Some low quotations of a special 
character have been withdrawn, and manufacturers show 
little disposition to book a large amount of business at 
ruling prices. 


Dripping Pans.—Quotations on Dripping Pans show 
a slight tendency to wavering. Concessions are not gen- 
eral or important, but buyers are inclined to watch the 
market carefully, especially as this line has been main- 
tained at a fairly high level, as compared with the 
course of the general market. 

Window Glass.—There is little new to be said in 
addition to the comprehensive report of the condition 
of the Window Glass market given in our last issue. 
Quietness has been a prominent feature during the past 
week, with both manufacturers and jobbers. Two fac- 
tories in the East are reported as having gone out of 
blast and it is understood that only about one-third of 
the productive capacity in the Kansas territory is being 
operated. As stated last week, general quotations from 
jobbers’ list are 90 and 30 per cent. discount on single 
and 90 and 40 per cent. discount on double strength 
Glass; while quotations of 90 and 30 and 10 to 90 and 
40 and 5 per cent, discount on single and 90 and 40 to 
90 and 40 and 10 per cent. discount on double strength 
have been made. From manufacturers’ list general quo- 
tations are 90 and 40 per cent. discount on single, and 90 
and 40 and 10 per cent. discount on double strength in 
carloads. Quotations have, however, been made of 90 
and 40 per cent. to 90 and 40 and 5 per cent. discount 
on single and 90 and 40 and 10 to 90 and 50 per cent. 
discount on double strength. It should be borne in mind 
that the jobbers’ list is about 25 per cent. higher than 
the manufacturers’ list. 


Binder Twine.—The reassuring Government crop re- 
port, with the prospect of the largest crop of oats and 
the second largest yield of wheat in the history of the 
country, and increases in the yield of other small grains, 
is an excellent reason for sustained prices of Binder 
Twine. As the greatest proportion of Twine required 
for the nearby harvest has been purchased from manu- 
facturers and guaranties have expired, a firm market 
should be comparatively easy to sustain, as increased 
strength has been shown during the past week. Quota- 
tions continue as follows: 


Cents per 

pound. 
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Carload lots, 4 cent less; 5-ton lots, 4% cent less, cen- 
tral delivery, fall terms, 


Rope.—Manufacturers report good days and bad 
days, the latter predominating, as indicating the charac- 
ter of the demand during the past weeks, Orders are 
usually for small quantities and represent only imme- 
diate requirements. The Hemp market is quiet and 
cordage manufacturers seem to have purchased all they 
require at present. Manila Hemp is quoted at 6% cents 
for fair current shipment and Sisal at 5% cents for ship- 
ment. The Rope market is not very firm at the following 
quotations: Pure Manila, 10 cents; Pure Sisal, 7 cents: 
No. 1 Jute, 4-in. and up, 5% cents; No. 2 Jute, %4-in. and 
up, 544 cents. 
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Linseed Oil.—The demand for small lots continues 
moderate, but orders are frequent, and in the aggregate 
amount to quite a fair business, considering general con- 
ditions. A limited amount of business is being done in 
carload lots for delivery through July. The price of 
flaxseed fluctuates from day to day without, however, 
affecting the price for small lots of oil. Local quotations 
are as follows: State and Western Raw, 42 to 44 cents: 
City Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent 
per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—While the net results of fluctu- 
ations during the week have been a decline of 1%4-cent per 
gallon in this market, the Savannah price has not gone 
below 40 cents. This is regarded by some as reflecting 
the stability of Turpentine conditions. The demand at 
this point has been steady, but only for jobbing lots, 
showing the disinclination to accumulate stock beyond 
immediate requirements. The New York market is rep- 
resented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 43 to 
43% cents; Machine Made Barrels, 43%4 to 44 cents. 


———_»--@——___—_. 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FrRoM HOLDER-ATHEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Bloom- 
ington. Ill., which is about adding to its line steam and 
hot water heating. bs 


From Taytor Bros., who have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5000 to succeed the Enumclaw Hard- 
ware Company in Enumclaw, Wash. The stock has been 
moved to a new location and Harness added to the 
former* lines—including Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware and Sporting Goods. 


I'romM UNIONTOWN HARDWARE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Uniontown, Pa., which handles general Hardware, Mine, 
Mill, Plumbers’ and Steam Supplies. 


From HaArPER HARDWARE COMPANY, Chester, Pa., 
which has been organized, with a capital of $20,000, to 
succeed Paiste-Harper Hardware Company, with the fol- 
lowing officers: J. M. Harper, president and treasurer; 
A. Hodge, secretary, and W. F. Hargrove, manager. The 
company wishes catalogues of Hardware, Foundry and 
Mill Supplies. 


From OWENSBORO HARDWARE & IRON CoMPANY, Owens- 
boro, Ky., a concern representing the wholesale interests 
of W. A. Guenther & Sons, which has been incorporated 
with a capital of $125,000. The company handles a whole- 
sale stock of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Paints, 
Sporting Goods, Harness, Mine and Railroad Supplies, 
Building Materials, Wagon Wood Stock, &c. 





From I. P. Reese, Lancaster, Pa., for some years a 
traveler in the East for Simmons Hardware Co., who is 
about to open a new Hardware and House Furnishing 
Goods store. 

—_—__ 34+ ____—_ 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is prepared to supply to the trade a varied and 
attractive assortment of Stevens advertising material, 
consisting of recently issued abridged catalogues, part 
envelopes, pamphlets, illustrating targets, circulars for 
mailing and for counter distribution, single and double 
column mortised electrotypes featuring hunting scenes, 
cuts of different models, &c. The company will furnish 
these supplies gratis to Hardware and Sporting Goods 
merchants who will pay transportation charges. 


The John S. Solenberger & Co., Inc., has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $30,000 to conduct a general Hard- 
ware business in Winchester, Va. 
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Local Advertising by Window Display. 
HE value of striking window displays as a means of 
local advertising appeals with increasing force to 
the Hardware trade, and much attention is being given 
to the designing of effective show window arrangements. 
Formerly it was thought that Hardware stocks were of 
too prosaic character to be used effectively in window 
dressing, but in later days it has been abundantly demon- 
strated that one need not go outside the ordinary goods 
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broidery and small Scissors, Leather Knife Pockets, Par- 
ing Knife, Sabatier Knives, large and small Shears, &c. 
ep 

Movable Stand for Displaying Vises. 
ASPER & KOETZLE, 565 Bushwick avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have devised the convenient stand shown 
in the accompanying illustration for displaying Vises. 
The stand is about 4 ft. high, strongly constructed, hav- 
ing two shelves to which the Vises may be attached. The 





Fig 1.—Local Advertising by Window Display. 


composed in the average stock of a Hardware store to 
find material that if properly arranged will arrest at- 
tention as quickly as the artistic drapings seen in dry 
goods windows. The accompanying illustration shows 
a window designed and set up by the clerks of the Ot- 
tumwa Hardware Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, and the en- 
tire expense involved in its preparation did not exceed $5. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross section of the display stand 
frame, which was built to facilitate the arrangement of 





Fig. 2.—Skeleton Frame for Display Stand. 


articles, and may offer suggestions that will be helpful 
to other merchants. The display was made up of the 
following articles, taken from the company’s regular 
stock : Chafing Dishes, Trays, Baking Dishes, Five o’Clock 
Teas, Tea Pot, Coffee Pots, Sets of Carvers, Nickel Plated 
Pitcher, Gun Cases, Shell Belts, Shotguns, Rifle, Air Gun, 
Revolvers, Baseball Mask, Catcher’s Mit, Wrist Sup- 
ports, Decoy Ducks, Baseball Gloves, Child’s Set, Baseball 
Cap, Childs’ Carts, Baseballs, Boxes of Cartridges and 
Shells, Whistles, Punching Bag, Foot Ball, Boxing Gloves, 
Skates, Razors, Barbers’ Shears, Lather Brushes, cakes 
of Shaving Soap, Scissors, Pocket Knives, Boys’ Wagons, 
Boys’ Wheelbarrows, Pearl Handle Nail File, Pearl 
Handle Manicure Knife, Pocket Shears, Manicure, Em- 


firm carry a large stock of these goods and display a com- 
plete assortment of samples set up ready for use. A fea- 
ture of the stand is that it is on casters and, in spite of 





Vises Displayed on Movable Stand. 


its weight when loaded, may easily be moved around as 


desired. 
a 


Ross Hardware & Supply Company, Grand Junction, 
Colo., has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, to 
conduct a retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware and Sporting Goods. 


Gardner Hardware Company, Hillsdale, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Imple 
ments and Sporting Goods. 


The Jenkins-McKay Hardware Company, Central City, 
Colo., has been incorporated for $35,000 to deal in Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Paints, Sporting Goods 
and Mining Supplies. 
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Death of Jonathan S. Haselton. 

a Gasnieas S. HASELTON, a leading citizen and 

prominent manufacturer of Rome, N. Y., died of 
pneumonia on Monday, 14th inst., after an illness ex- 
tending over about a month. He was in his sixty-first 
year. He was born in Lawrence, Mass., going to Rome 
when very young. He became president of the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company, and is said to have been en- 
tirely responsible for the upbuilding of the following 
affiliated companies, in which, including the parent com- 
pany, he owned a controlling interest: Rome Metal Com- 
pany, Rome Tube Company and Rome Tack & Nai] Com- 
pany. He was a man of great executive ability and high 
character, and greatly esteemed by business and social 
associates. Recently he presented to the Baptist Church 
an expensive chime of 10 bells in memory of his mother, 
which were rung for the first time on Memorial Day. 
He is survived by a widow, one son and two daughters. 





DEPARTMENT STORE RECORDS OF SALES. 


BY CLARFIELD. 

T may be interesting to Hardware merchants to know 
] how sales records are kept and made and met by the 
managers and proprietors of the large department stores 
where the accounts of the various departments are segre- 
gated and details are watched with much greater care 
than is usual in a retail store of smaller proportions. It 
possibly may not be generally known that the manage- 
ment of these great enterprises has constantly accessible 
in tabulated form the daily sales record of every separate 
department for every business day of the concern’s ex- 
istence. These records are referred to as a basis upon 
which to judge and arrange current plans and operations. 
It is always the aim and endeavor of the executive staff 
to surpass all previous records. 


Sales Totals Known Some Day. 


In these great stores, despite the enormous volume of 
business, the total sales of each day are accurately known 
at the end of the day, and each department chief knows 
with the same accuracy the separate result of the day’s 
selling in his own department. Of course, the total re- 
sults for the entire store are known from the cashier’s 
report of his day’s receipts, but the various department 
managers learn their amounts by footing up the amounts 
shown in the individual sales books in their department. 
The actual balance is found in the auditing department, 
where a large force is constantly kept busy sorting and 
footing up the sales checks and tabulating the results. 


Triplicate Check System. 


Some concerns use a duplicate check system, but the 
one probably most in vogue is the triplicate sales check 
book, which provides an original and two carbon copies. 
In this system the original goes to the cashier and veri- 
fies the amount of the sale, the second goes to the packer 
as his voucher for sending out the goods which will bear 
his number, and the third goes into the parcel for the 
customer, and always proves valuable when some subse- 
quent adjustment is required. The first and second check 
then go to the auditing department where they are filed 
after having been sorted, footed with others and checked. 
These two show a complete record of the sale, as they 
carry a serial number of the transaction as well as the 
numbers of the salesman and packer, and if the sale hap- 
pened to be of unusual or special nature they will also 
show the floor manager’s or superintendent’s signature. 
It is thus comparatively an easy matter to trace all trans- 
actions and discover any irregularities. 


The Tubulated Results. 


Most general managers keep before them the daily re- 
sults of the previous year, for from a week to a month in 
advance of the current year’s date, in order that they 
may plan to strengthen the weak days and to eclipse the 
heavy ones. In addition to this, they have a tabulated 
book showing the daily results ‘a each individual depart- 
ment, and they can readily see in which sections good or 
poor records have been made. In reference to the records 
of the separate departments, it might be well to explain 
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that these represent much smaller divisions than the 
average retail merchant might suppose. For instance, 
whereas the Hardwareman might believe that one de- 
partment would represent nearly everything that he sells 
in his store, as a matter of fact the lines carried by the 
Hardware store usually represent several different de- 
partments in one of these large organizations. Carpen- 
ter’s Tools, Housefurnishings, Paints, Cutlery, Silver- 
ware, Sporting Goods and other subdivisions are quite 
likely to be treated separately, and frequently will be 
found under the supervision of different buyers or man- 
agers. It will thus be seen that the Hardware merchant 
can subdivide his business upon the same plan if he de- 
sires, and it might prove the means of effectively increas- 
ing his business. 
The Executive Staff. 

Every man who has served in an executive capacity in 
one of these large stores knows the meaning of these 
tabulated results, and has experienced the nervous strain 
brought on by being confronted with them and being re- 
quested to overcome them. The firm, the merchandise 
manager and the advertising chief have almost daily con- 
ferences upon this subject, and every possible means is 
employed to push the business ahead, to keep the stocks 
clear of slow moving merchandise and to strengthen every 
weak point that can be found. The department manager 
is provided in advance with the previous daily sales of 
his respective section, but of course he does not know the 
results in other departments. He is also given the per- 
centage of his profits, as related to his sales, and if he 
accomplishes big sales at the expense of his percentage, 
which he can easily do by cutting prices too liberally, he 
is sure to hear from the “ inner office.” 

Department managers are often sent for and reminded 
that on a certain date they have unusually large records 
to meet, or that such a day the year previous was ab- 
normally small, and that they will be expected to co- 
operate energetically with the merchandise and adver- 
tising managers to overcome these resords. This means 
“hustle,” and woe to the man that fails! 

In many large stores regular weekly or monthly meet- 
ings of the executive staff are held, with a member of the 
firm presiding. All sorts of general policies and proposi- 
tions looking to the betterment of the business are dis- 
cussed, and a great deal of good is usually accomplished. 


_——— 


Gues Humpurey ALrorp of G. H. Alford & Son, 
Willimantic, Conn., died June 7 of heart disease. He was 
born in Otis, Mass., April 18, 1827, and when of age, 
after preparation in Normal school, commenced to teach 
first in Massachusetts and afterward in Connecticut. In 
1851 he entered commercial life as clerk for his uncle and 
later purchased a business in another line. He was in 
the Army of the Potomac in the early years of the Civil 
War, afterward returning to business life in Willimantic. 
Ile then became a traveling salesman for the Upson Nut 
Company, continuing for eight years, when he purchased 
2 bankrupt hardware stock. He was a Mason for 50 
years and since 1844 a member of the Congregational 
church, in which he was very active, having been a dea- 
con for a long period. For his years Mr. Alford’s vigor 
was remarkable, having been actively engaged daily in 
business until the last. 

Tne NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Which 
has had charge of the selection of ammunition for use 
by the American team in the International Olympic Rifle 
Match, to be shot at Bisley, England, next month, has 
chosen that made by the United States Cartridge Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., for which the U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Company, New York, are the represen- 
tatives. The committee in charge of the matter chose the 
180 grain bullet cartridge. 


C. M. RUSSELL has resigned as president of the Ver- 
mont Hardware Company, successor to Holton Hardware 
Company, Burlington, Vt. D. R. Campbell, treasurer, 
and P. C. Russell also retire from the company, which 
has elected the following new officers: President, S. F. 


Henry; vice-president, A. E. Tryon; secretary, F. H. 
Prouty. 
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Orr @ LocKett’s “ Red Book.” 

NEW edition of the “Red Book,” a catalogue of 
A manual training benches and tools published by 
the Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, Chicago, is just 
off the press and being distributed to the trade. This is 
said to be one of the most complete catalogues of tools 
and equipment required in manual training schools pub- 
lished in the country. It shows a great variety of hand 
tools, which includes a line of high grade Auger Bits, 
Hammers, Chisels and Gouges under the brand “ Orlock,” 
the company’s own distinctive mark. This brand, it is 
stated, will not be put upon any tools that cannot be 
guaranteed. One of the new features presented in this 
book is the “ Orlock ” Combination Cabinet, Work Bench 
and Tools, No. 50, shown on page 2. The Cabinet is 
especially designed for manual training instructors and 
others living in apartment houses where there is no work 
shop or place to set a bench. Another interesting feature 
is the Combination Bench and Lathe designed by Frank 
Henry Seldon, teacher of woodwork at the University of 
Chicago, for the use of instructors in woodwork and 
wood turning. The Bench is provided with eight tool 
drawers which have a lever locking device that prevents 
the scholar from entering any but his own drawer, while 
the teacher can remove any drawer desired in case it 
should stick or the pupil forget his key. 
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Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 

N event of collateral interest in connection with the 
A Hot Springs conventions and one that foreshadows 
the successful fruition of a long contemplated purpose 
was the preliminary organization of the Old Guard South- 
ern Hardware Salesmen. The leading spirits in this 
movement called a meeting at the Arlington Hotel on 
Wednesday, which was attended by a number of the 
veteran Southern salesmen, and after careful canvass 
of the plans outlined the following officers were elected: 
President, H. H. Beers; first vice-president, C. F. For- 
syth; second vice-president, O. C. Mead; Secretary and 
treasurer, F. M. Higgins. Executive Committee: W. A. 
Chenoweth, D. K. Stucki, John Hoen, J. H. Gossett, John 
K. Wilson, F. 8S. Seeley and P. C. Cauthorn. 

The next meeting of the society will be held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn, in November on dates coincident with those 
of the conventions of the National Hardware Association 
and American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association at 
which time a constitution and by-laws will be adopted. 
The membership will be limited exclusively to salesmen 
who have been visiting the Southern jobbing Hardware 
trade for 15 years or more. The society will be largely 
social in its nature, but will afford a channel for co-oper- 
ative effort along any line touching the interests of its 
membership. 


THE HOT SPRINGS CONVENTIONS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


HIS year, for the first time in their history, a loca- 
T tion west of the Mississippi River was chosen as a 
meeting place for the conventions of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. And in _ selecting Hot 
Springs, Ark., as the scene of their deliberations June 9, 
10 and 11, a fitting tribute was paid to the loyalty of 
Western members of both Associations, who for years 
have traveled to far Northern and Eastern cities to lend 
by their presence, aid and encouragement to the aims and 
purposes represented in the efforts of these assemblages. 
Following the announcement of their choice of cities it 
was decided by the Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion to abandon an established precedent under which its 
annual conventions have for several years been regularly 
held in Little Rock, and meet on simultaneous dates 
with the two above named Associations at Hot Springs. 
The triple meetings which resulted, and of whose open- 
ing sessions a brief synopsis was given in The Iron Age 
of last week, combined to make the occasion one of 
notable interest. 

The assembly halls provided for the business sessions 
of the conventions were admirably suited to the conve- 
nience and comfort of members. The retail merchants 
whose headquarters were at the Majestic Hotel held their 
meetings in the Majestic Opera House nearby, while the 
Arlington Hotel, at. which the Manufacturers and Job- 
bers were quartered, provided suitable rooms within the 
building for both general and committee meetings. 

Because of the length of journey involved for the 
majority of manufacturers and jobbers and the anticipa- 
tion of encountering the discomforts of sultry weather, 
even the most sanguine and enthusiastic scarcely dared 
to predict anything more than a scattered and meager 
attendance. That such estimates failed to take account 
vf the importance which in the minds and judgment of 
members of these bodies attaches to their annual and 
semiannual concourses was evident from the size of the 
gathering, about 150 names appearing on the registry of 
the manufacturers and upward of 100 on that of the job- 
bers. ‘ 


Entertainment. 


No dull moments were experienced by the members or 
guests of any of the three conventions during their stay 


in Hot Springs. Had no formal plans for entertainment 
been made there were features of interest in abundance 
to be found in this wild region of the Ozark Mountains 
to occupy more time and attention than the casual visi- 
tor usually has at command; but the convention visitors 
were not left to their own resources. Beginning with a 
delightful reception and ball at the Arlington Hotel on 
Tuesday night, the entertainment furnished included a 
tally-ho ride up the winding government road to the top 
of the mountain from which the hot springs flow. A 
beautiful view of the city and surrounding country was 
enjoyed from this point. At 1 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon a “ Burgoo”’ dinner was given by the Hardware job- 
bers of Arkansas at Whittington Park. 

The delightful weather which prevailed during the 
three days of the convention lent especial attractiveness 
to the out-of-door entertainments. Morning horseback 
rides over the winding valley and hill roads of the moun- 
tains were indulged in by many of the convention visi- 
tors, who pronounced this enjoyable exercise one of the 
most pleasing features of their trip. 


President Asbury’s Address. 


President C. W. Asbury of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that as this was the semi-annual meeting 
of that body, his address would be merely in the nature 
of a report calculated to keep the members in touch 
with the work being done. He referred to a conference 
of employers held in New York City, and also to the 
meeting of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
of which the association has become a member. He 
also stated that a conference had been held with a com- 
mittee from the American Exporters’ and Importers’ As- 
sociation of New York, relative to desired codperation, 
which he was pleased to recommend. Referrjng to the 
convention of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
President Asbury said that the relations of the manu- 
facturers with that body were most friendly and de- 


‘elared that fairness of spirit and action were the only 


requisites for continued coéperation and good will. A 
conference held with representatives of leading business 
associations by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
was given attention, showing the efforts of the adminis- 
trative departments to get in closer current touch with 
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the business world. As a result of this conference the 

National Council of Commerce has been organized, the 

question of affiliation by membership being submitted 

for action of the association. Mr. Asbury continued: 
Cost Keeping Systems. 

Your officers have not forgotten your instructions rela- 
tive to continued attention to cash discount abuses, and to 
the encouragement of the installation of cost keeping sys- 
tems among your members. You have been currently ad- 
vased by circular letter from the secretary’s office, of the 
steps taken in these matters, and I can only add that your 
officers will keep themselves in position to willingly and ac- 
tively pursue any course which you may outline. There 
have been quite a few of our members who have expressed 
an active interest in the matter of providing adequate cost 
keeping systems in their respective plants. Quite a few 
have adopted the suggestions made by this association, and 
I am confident they have done so with large advantage to 
themselves. This line of activity will be continued in the 
hope of removing some of the primary causes for destructive 
and disastrous competition in certain lines of Hardware. 
This kind of competition can best be controlled by knowl- 
edge. If actual costs can be determined by positive rule and 
method, instead of by estimate, these costs will naturally be 
a guide in making up selling prices. We especially invite 
correspondence with any of our members upon this subject, 
as we feel confident we can be of service. 


Legislation and Tariff. 

Your officers have found it advisable to keep in touch 
with general legislation at Washington, because it is natural- 
ly true that many bills are introduced into Congress at each 
session which affect the interests of manufacturers gener- 
ally. Your officers have assumed the responsibility of using 
the influence of this association for or against legislation 
which might affect the membership favorably or unfavor- 
ably. It now appears as though a readjustment of schedules 
in the tariff will be effected shortly after the opening of the 
new Congress in March next. I recommend such steps as 
your wisdom will dictate to provide against disastrous alter- 
ations in these items which might affect your interests. This 
is a large work, and should be approached from the busi- 
ness viewpoint rather than from the political. 


President Donnan’s Address. 

The address of President Donnan of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association embodied a thoughtful re- 
view of the financial and industrial events of the past 
year in the course of which he voiced the belief that 
never in the history of the Hardware associations has 
their work been so necessary and effective as within the 
past few months. It was pointed out that the influence 
of organized effort had been a powerful factor in stay- 
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ing hurtful demoralization which might otherwise have 
wrought havoc to business interests generally. In the 
course of his remarks, President Donnan said: 

Need of Loyalty. 

How can any association be fully effective without the 
loyalty of all its members? Each year the experience of 
every organization is that a few of its members are faithful, 
and by letters and suggestions to their executives help to 
earry the burden; but is this true of all? 


A Year te Be Remembered. 


The year through which we have just passed will long be 
remembered by every merchant and manufacturer of this 
country. The causes given for the panic are many. Some 
say the cause was overcupitalization; others want of confi- 
dence; others, governmental prosecution of trusts and State 
and Federal attacks upon railroads. Be this as it may, the 
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fact remains, we have passed through a terrible period and 
millions have been lost at a time when our country was on 
the top wave of prosperity, and when the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor states that $430,000,000 
was the balance in our favor during 1906 in the increase of 
exports over imports. Our exports in 1907 exceeded those 
of 1906 by $126.000,000. The national debt in 1907 was 
$86,000,000 less than that of the previous year, being a re- 
duction of $1.20 per capita. In the production of cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, coal, petroleum, pig iron, steel, copper 
and silver the United States led the world. 


Currency Problems. 


With a knowledge of these facts, surely something must 
be radically wrong with our currency system. If the strin- 
gency in our money market is caused by having to provide 
currency to handle 13,000,000 bales of cotton, in what con- 
dition will we be when the South doubles and trebles its 
cotton crop? 

Necessity of Export Markets. 


One of the greatest dangers to this country is its pros- 
perity. 


With the cheapest fuel and raw material, modern 
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machinery and skilled workmen, we are able to produce far 
more than we can consume, and to prevent congestion, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should export our surplus, both 
of crops and manufactured goods. Have you realized that 
England, our largest customer, has not only in Egypt and 
the Soudan, but also in Uganda, in British East Africa, a 
country as large as Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina? Protected by Great Britain and 
backed by her millions, more cotton is produced and sold by 
the people of this territory than by any nation, except our 
own. The quality of cotton produced in that soil, from 
American seed, is equal, if not superior, to the same cotton 
grown in America; and the price paid for labor is 2 cents 
per pound for planting, harvesting and bringing to factory. 
Last year, 2,000,000 lb. were made, and during the current 
year 5,000,000 Ib., which was ginned with the most modern 
machinery. 
Interests of the South. 


With the rapid development of the South both in agri- 
culture and manufacture, and the prospect of our very best 
customer preparing to grow cotton in the land of her pos- 
session, we Southerners are vitally interested in the rapid 
construction of the Panama Canal, which, when completed, 
will not only give us easy access to the Western coast of 
South America, but put the markets of the Orient in direct 
connection with all of our South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

The time has now arrived when the solution of the great 
questions confronting this country must not be left alone to 
lawyers and politicians to solve, but must be grappled with 
by the practical brains of the mercantile and manufacturing 
world: by men whose daily life not only brings them in con- 
tact with large affairs, but whose everyday experience with 
worldwide questions pre-eminently fits them for the task. 


Foreign Born Population. 


The distribution of immigrants as to numerical prepon- 
derance in the year 1906 was in the following order: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Ohio. It is a fact that two-thirds of the immigrants to this 
country settle in the Atlantic or Middle Western States, al- 
ready thickly populated, and the proportion of foreign born 
to native population in many of the cities of that section has 
already become startling, Speaking generally we have 38 
cities of over 1,000,000 population. Of these only 11 have 
a native element of over 50 per cent. I am glad the South 
is a homogeneous people. I believe the day will come when 
it will prove to this great republic a shelter in the time of 
storm. North and South Carolina have almost no foreign 
element. Georgia almost none; Mississippi but little; Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas and Tennessee no significant admixture. 

True, this is the land of the free, but may God save us 
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from being deluged with the riffraif and offscum and offscour- 
ing of South Europe; men who are members of the mafia; 
who consider license, liberty ; men who have no reverence for 
and desecrate our Sabbath; men who are permeating this 
land with ideas of anarchy and polygamy—a class who are 
not only undermining the sanctity of our family life, but who 
will, if not restrained, in the future undermine the very 
foundations of our Government. These are some of the great 
and complex problems we are compelled to face, and which 
for the future peace of our country and the happiness of 
coming generations we must have the courage to settle. 


Secretary Kersey’s Report. 


In his annual report, Secretary Kersey of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association said, in part: 


I desire first to thank most heartily those members of 
the association who have so generously extended their aid, 
sympathy and support in making light the duties of my 
office. We have had our moments of discouragement, but 
these were only transitory. When these would come, some 
one of the kind-hearted and faithful would drop us a line, 
telling us of the good work we were doing, and by appre- 
ciative words encourage us to even greater efforts. If a 
few letters like those above alluded to renew our waning 
spirits and spur us on to greater efforts, what would be the 
result if they should come in larger numbers? We have no 
desire or inclination, however, to criticise our membership 
for a want of interest, or lack of co-operation in the many 
steps taken during the year just closing, to foster the 
projects, and carry forward to a successful conclusion those 
recommendations which had for their object only the good 
of our association as a whole. It is true there have been 


Some Differences of Opinion 


as to a few matters which have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the manufacturers for correction, but in the majority 
of instances, unanimity has marked our action, and the best 
of feeling prevailed. As the years go by, we hope to see our 
membership come closer, and closer, together. My one ambi- 
tion, when taking this office, was to discharge its duties in a 
way that would tend only to the uplift of the association, 
and foster that feeling of friendship which has always been 
our prominent characteristic. 


Value of Correspondence. 


We have not consumed the time to enumerate the num- 
ber of letters sent out to the association, both circular and 
otherwise. In our opinion it is not the frequency of letters 
from the secretary’s office that should count with our mem- 
bership. But when a letter is placed upon the desk of the 
head of the firm, and on opening it, he finds some meat in 
the shell, his interest is aroused, and when another comes 
he is apt to regard it with the same interest. We may have 
been somewhat prolific in our letters to the membership, urg- 
ing them to attend this convention, but any seeming insist- 
ence on our part can be readily explained. We felt sure if 
we could get the membership in full attendance at this 
meeting, they would hear by ear the things we could not 
place before them so forcibly on paper. 

The good feeling which has existed between the manu- 
facturers and members of this association for so long a time 
has not been disturbed during the present year. Some few 
complaints have been entered, but they were of a minor 
character. 


THE RECENT PANIC: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


At the opening session of the jobbers on Tuesday 
morning, at which the manufacturers were present by 
invitation, after the addresses of welcome by President 
Donnan and the Rev. M. W. Manville, the latter welcom- 
ing those present to Arkansas in place of Governor Pin- 
dall. who was unavoidably absent, a formal discussion 
of “ The Recent Panic—Its Causes and Remedies” took 
place. The discussion was opened by F. 8S. Kretsinger, 
American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, representing 
the Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

Remarks of F. S. Kretsinger. 
The one thing which appealed to me as the reason why 


on the 23rd of last October there should be a panic was sim- 
ply that people who had a few dollars lost confidence in the 
banks that held the money. Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
banks were sound and conservative; but among them were 
a few who used the money which belonged to their deposi- 
tors in promoting one scheme and another. When these 
facts came to the surface, naturally confidence was disturbed 
and the panic followed; and yet the mystery of it is that it 
should follow when we know, as we all do, that the farmer 
and the planters all over the country are practically rich. 
The States in the North with which I am familiar, where 
for years they were in debt, borrowing from the Eastern 
capitalists and mortgaging their farms, have paid off those 
debts, and the country banks—by that I mean those banks 
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cut of the large industrial centers—the country banks to- 
day are overflowing with money, and indeed in the large 
cities the banks are now overflowing with money. 

Now, as I said in the start, this question is too much 
of a conundrum for me to answer satisfactorily to myself. 
It is sufficient to know that we are in it now. It is a ques- 
tion now of patience. We are entering a period when in 
most lines there is always a dullness, and I look for no re- 
turn of even a normal trade until after we are assured of 
having a fair or a large cotton, wheat and corn crop, and 
even then we will not recover. It may be years before We 
return to our old prosperous times, and it is perhaps unde- 
sirable that we should return to conditions that existed a 
year ago. We were all rushed; we were running up hill, 
we manufacturers of merchandise; we were crowded for ma- 
terial, and you jobbers were crowding the manufacturers 
for goods. We were running night and day. Now we are 
glad to run on half time; but let us not get discouraged; 
let us run on economically and run our affairs at home as 
well as in our business in an economical way and wait for 
a recovery of the times which will follow when we have good 
crops, because the farmer and the planter are the founda- 
tions for our prosperity. 


Address of J. D. Moore. 

Following Mr. Kretsinger’s opening remarks, the sub- 
ject was taken up by J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley 
Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala., who delivered an 
able address showing a thorough study of the subject. 
Mr. Moore said that it was necessary in order to under- 
stand the matter aright to follow the movement of great 


‘unseen forces extending over long periods of years. He 


said that 
Panics Serve Many Good Purposes. 


They are needed as much as prosperity and teach valua- 
ble lessons. We must be shocked now and then and made 
to think and reflect. In the midst of prosperity we are too 
apt to forget many important things, which the leisure of 
quiet times gives us the opportunity to consider. The panic 
of 1893 produced the corporations. The panic of 1907 was 
produced by a strenuous effort to regulate and purify them. 
Yea, many thought the idea was to destroy them and re- 
solve them into their original elements and return to the 
good old days of competition and individual effort, 


Growth of Co-operative Idea. 


Mr. Moore referred to the organization of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association as the birth of a spirit 
of coéperation in trade and manufacturing, which has 
spread to all parts and throughout the entire country. 
This was thrust forward by the logic of conditions. The 
panic of 1893 left the resources of the country in a sadly 
depleted state. Al] the material elements of prosperity 
were broken down and the financial and business world 
was made up largely of weak elements, hardly strong 
enough to stand the loan. After suffering from the ef- 
fects of this panic some one conceived the idea of com- 
bining a number of these weak elements in order to get 
an organization strong enough to operate. The idea 
proved successful and was widely copied, resulting in the 
birth of the great corporations. 


Corporations Became Giants. 


Referring to the subsequent period of national devel- 
opment in which the corporations grew to enormous 
strength, Mr. Moore said: 

In the midst of all this prosperity some of these corpora- 
tions, with their aggregations of strength, conceived a false 
notion of their power and became too autocratic and too 
dictatorial, and committed a great many things that needed 
correcting. Some of them undertook to take charge of 
legislation and make the laws. In fact, they felt that they 
were superior to the people, and committed a great many 
practices, such as the giving of rebates, passes, and extending 
a great many privileges to a favored class. The people be- 
came aroused and concluded that they could not stand this 
longer. Thus began an agitation against the corpora- 
tions, which has been going on for a series of years. 


Repressive Measures. 

Mr. Moore showed clearly how corporation regulation 
and repressive legislation were carried to extreme, resulting 
in the frightening of investers and the depreciation in se- 
curities. This weakened the banks and trust companies, 
some of which had to close their doors, and the panic was on. 
Ccming.to the features of the situation to-day, Mr. Moore 
declared that by purchasing stocks at low prices, the poor man 
has become co-partner with the rich, although the amount 
of his stock may not be altogether as large as some of the 
others, but what he has is just as well managed and as well 
taken care of as the larger stockholders. Now that the 
laborer has become a partner with Mr. Morgan, he thinks 
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more kindly of him, and he will make a better juror when it 
comes to damage suits, he will be more considerate when it 
comes to a question of strikes; and the question of capital 
and labor has thus been solved in a way that we were not 
looking for, and instead of Government ownership, as some 
of our great politicians have been preaching, we will get 
another and better thing, which is people ownership. We 
will have 
The People Owning the Corporations, 


and then they will not be such hateful trusts as the poli- 
ticians would have you believe, and thus the great problem 
of the brotherhood of man is being worked out. Commerce 
is coming to recognize the principles of Christianity, which 
have been taught for thousands of years, that the brother- 
hood of men is the correct doctrine, and when commerce 
shall begin to apply the principles taught by Christ, we can 
suffer the evils of a panic temporarily in order to obtain such 
results. 
Let Us Not Make the Mistake 


that the corporations are to be destroyed, since they were 
produced out of the logic of the conditions of 1893. They 
have come to stay and the principle is the correct one. What 
we do want is to have purification accomplished through cor- 
porate publicity and Government regulation. When the Gov- 
ernment shall have examined into these corporations and can 
place its approval upon those that are managed correctly 
and right. it will be a great assistance to the corporations 
themselves, and it will force them to be honest, as they 
should be, so that the investor in their stocks shall invest on 
the character of the corporation and not be easily swindled, 
and when that day comes it will be an easy matter to finance 
the corporation, because all the people are able to do what- 
ever they desire and set their heads to do. 

Some of us perhaps have been abusing different classes 
for bringing on this panic. The fact of the business is that 
perhaps all of these have been contributory, and no one of 
them has been wholly responsible. The real fact is, that 


We Have All Had a Part in It 

and there has been too much general extravagance; people 
have been living too high, borrowing too much money, too 
ambitious to get rich quick, and hence we are all responsible. 
Then we need not stop to complain of others or abuse any 
particular class, and we can be more reconciled when we see 
that the panic is to teach a great lesson, that of the brother- 
hood of man, the settling of the question of capital and labor 
by making them partners in the same institution, and when 
people become partners they become more friendly and con- 
siderate of each other. 

We have learned that we cannot disturb any of the great 
interests of our country or any section of our country with- 
out we all suffer. Our interests are linked together and our 
interests are mutual, and if it takes panics to teach this then 
panics are good things. 


POLICY OF PROTECTION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
HARDWARE INTERESTS. 


Another joint session of the manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ assuciations was held on Wednesday afternoon, over 
which Mr. Asbury, president of the former body, pre- 
sided. The session was given up entirely to the discus- 
sion of two important topics: 1. “Is the Policy of Pro- 
tection in Its Broadest Sense, as Viewed by the Business 
Man, Detrimental or Advantageous to the Allied Hard- 
ware Interests of the Country,” and 2, “ Should Not Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers Who Control Prices Protect the 
Jobber Against Decline on Stocks on Hand?” The sub- 
ject of protection was first taken up, Mr. Asbury intro- 
ducing W. T. Johnson, American Axe & Tool Company, 
Glassport, Pa., to present the matter from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint. Mr. Johnson spoke as follows: 


Address of W. T. Johnson. 


At the present time it seems to me well to be guided in 
a measure by precedent and what has been done along those 
lines before. . 

We are down here in the grand old South, where since 
the time when slavery was at question it has not been de- 
cent to be anything else but a Democrat. I happened to 
have been born in one of the old Southern States myself 
and that was the programme that I was brought up on. 

Now, I have prepared a little paper here and taken up 
some records of how protection has been considered in the 
past and that is all that I will dare to present to you. 

I do not claim that our present Tariff system is correct. 
I do not claim that it should not be revised, but I am a 
protectionist and I believe sincerely that it is to the interest 
of jobbers and manufacturers alike for the protectionist pol- 
icy to continue. 

That the policy of imposing duties upon competing 
products from abroad, sufficient to discourage their use, and 
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to make them unprofitable to the dealer, indirectly promotes 
the growth of national industries, which means the growth 
of our country, can hardly be gainsaid. 


From the Rise of General Feeling in Europe, 


at the close of the middle ages, to the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, all governments pursued the policy of protection to 
home industry. Among economic theorists, a protest against 
this was begun by the Freneh Economists, in 1754. It 
found its finest exposition and defense in their Scotch Disci- 
ple, Adam Smith, who contended that the interplay of self 
interest is quite sufficient to secure the best industrial de- 
velopment, and that, when every man is left to do as he 
will with his own, he will do what is best for society. 

The antipathy of Napoleon I. to this theory and the 
questionable methods he employed to counteract it in his 
Continental System, seemed likely to give it a chance of 
being applied in the States represented at the Congress of 
Vienna, but a few years of actual experience satisfied the 
rulers and cabinets of the Continent that the path to na- 
tional prosperity did not lie in that direction. They re- 
turned to protection, which England and France indeed 
never had abandoned, and which Germany made effective 
for the whole country, through the Zollverein, 1817. 

It was in the United Kingdom, in 1846, after eight 
years of popular agitation, by the Anti Corn-Law League, 
that a European government, first took steps to abandon 
protection, and that after 510 years of it, had lifted England 
out of the dire poverty of a merely agricultural country, into 
the first rank among manufacturing nations. And even she 
protected her silk and glove industries against French com- 
petition, until the Cobden Treaty of 1860 agreed to the 
abolition of these duties. 


In Our Country the Need of National Government, 


which could extend protection to the prostrate industries of 
the States, was one of the most powerful motives to the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution of 1787, which 
authorized Congress to impose duties on imports to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

The harsh experience of the war for independence had 
shown the country the need of manufactories for the de- 
fense of the nation. It was on this ground that our First 
President repeatedly pressed for adequate legislation, and 
in this he was supported by his Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, who possessed one of the brightest 
minds known to history to-day. 

The South, during its adhesion to slavery, antagonized 
protection, and this led to the adoption of the tariff of 1833 
—which provided for a gradual reduction of all duties to a 
20 per cent. level by 1840. The general suspension of man- 
ufacturing through this reduction, and the derangement of 
the currency, brought about the severe depression of 1837 
to 1842, and caused another political revolution, resulting in 
the election of a protectionist to. the Presidency. 

Then followed four years of tariff and a general restora- 
tion of prosperity. England’s example and the prospects 
of an open market in that country for Western and Southern 
products, brought about another change. ‘The tariff of 1846 
embodied no economic principles, but effected a large reduc- 
tion of duties below the protection level. In 1857, these 
duties were further reduced, and another severe depression 
of industry helped to the election of Abraham Lincoln. 

For 30 years, our country persisted in the policy of pro- 
tection, with some unhappy experiments in the reduction of 
duties, notably those on wool and woolens, in 1883. The 
presence of a surplus in the National Treasury was made 
the pretense for demanding tariff reform—meaning an ad- 
vance towards free trade. In 1893, during Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term, material reductions were made, then followed 
a return to Protection, which the country gives no sign of 
abandoning at an early date. 


The Reasons for Protection 


are numerous. 1. The necessity of varied industries, 
for the national defense has been shown by our history. It 
was shown in the Boer War, in which a brave people were 
handicapped by their being merely an agricultural popula- 
tion in conflict with a great manufacturing country. 

It may be illustrated in the next great European war 
that involves Great Britain, through that country’s long neg 
lect of her agriculture, exposing her to the gravest peril. A 
single defeat of her navy may result in rendering it possible 
for an enemy to starve her people into submission. 

2. The variety of industry, which protection estab- 
lishes, is not less necessary to defend the country against 
famine. A country which produces food only is liable to 
famine and its consequent pestilence, whenever the rains are 
too scanty or too plentiful, for the harvesting of the crops. 
Such a country has all its eggs in one basket, and should that 
fail it has nothing to fall back upon. 

3. Protection secures the general welfare of the pro- 
ducers of the country by bringing each class into the neigh- 
borhood with the others, which supply its wants and de- 
mand its goods. It thus saves the cost of carrying products 








over land and sea to find a market and bring back at a like 
cost of carriage whatever is taken in exchange. 

4. The naturalization of varied industries by protec- 
tion gives the people of the country greater liberty to choose 
the kind of work they prefer and a finer opportunity to 
develop their natural capacities, in improving old methods 
or inventing new ones. This has been specially true of us. 
We were taunted for our backwardness in invention before 
this became a manufacturing country. At one time an 
English manufacturer said: ‘‘ We could not make so much 
as a mouse trap for ourselves.” American inventions have 
lightened the burden of toil for half mankind. They have 
made many staple articles, such as Steel, Cutlery, Cotton, and 
Silks—cheaper to the whole world. The American character 
has been distinctly improved by emergence out of the stage 
at which farming and shipping furnished almost the only 
employments. 

5. By preventing adverse balances of trade, protection 
guards the national supply of solid money from being 
drained out of the country. 

Money is not a commoditiy like any other—as to whose 
incoming and outgoing, we can afford to be indifferent. It 
is the means of organizing labor for the conquest of nature, 
and the production of wealth, and it is not indefinitely re- 
placable, as are many other commodities. To exchange it 
for Hardware, textiles,-is to exchange power itself for 
products of power. 


Address of W. W. Webber. 


W. W. Webber, Webber-Ayers Hardware Company, 
Fort Smith, Ark., as the representative of the jobbers, fol- 
lowed Mr. Johnson. His remarks were, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


As a naked question a protective tariff is not detri- 
mental, but advantageous, but it depends on how far the 
Government goes, as to which it is. Under the present 
schedules I do not hesitate to say that it is detrimental. I 
will not tire you with a rehearsal of the various duties on 
raw and finished products, but will content myself with 
pointing out the effects resultant upon the present tariff 
rates. 


Demonstration by Comparison. 


I shall not adhere strictly to a discussion of the effects 
on the Hardware business, but must be permitted to take a 
wider range, and prove, if I can, the iniquity of the present 
Tariff by comparison. It is a generally accepted fact that 
the tariff is responsible for the existence of what are termed 
the trusts. The proper definition of a trust is an aggrega- 
tion of capital, or an agreement between two or more mak- 
ers of identical articles that the price shall not be less than 
a certain sum. There was a time, in the early history of 
manufacturing in this country, when makers of similar or 
identical articles sought patronage on the grade of the arti- 
cle offered, but that day has passed, because all, or almost 
all interests of a similar nature are pooled, and a buyer is 
left to pay his money and take his choice and very frequent- 
ly no choice is left him. This condition could not prevail 
but for the present tariff schedule. 


Present Effect of the Tariff. 


lf the tariff offered incidental protection only it would 
be practically impossible to maintain the high scale of prices 
now prevailing on many manufactured articles. As it is now, 
all that is necessary is to name a selling price just under 
what foreign goods of like character will cost with the duties 
added, and no particular concern need be felt as to where 
the market is to be found. It is right here under their nose, 
and cannot be elsewhere because of the tariff. It has been 
said that if the tariff is revised the revision should be made 
by its friends, but I am wholly unable to grasp the where- 
fore. It were like having 


A Jury of Relatives 


sit in the trial of a criminal. It is a patent and conceded 
fact that tariff revision looking to a reduction has long been 
demanded, especially is this true in the West, Northwest 
and the South. One reason it has not come is because of 
the antipathy of the now dominant political party to any 
political move that will endanger its supremacy. The tariff 
should not be, but is, regarded as a political question, when it 
is purely one of business. If any factory, just beginning the 
manufacture of some new and untried item of trade, needs 
protection it is right that they have it, but when one has 
grown great, powerful and rich, and has taken advantage of 
the conditions created by the tariff to the extent that our 
people at home pay more for the same goods than said goods 
sell for abroad, then it is 


Time to Call a Halt 


and have a reckoning. The first promoters of the tariff had 
no conception, I opine, that its duties‘and operation would 
ever result in one section of the country, and one class of 
people using it to the detriment of the remainder, but that 
this is done now, and has been done for long years, is ‘not 
subject to successful denial. These agreements that we 
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know exist have no place in an open market where the ques- 
tion is the survival of the fittest, and if we continue to 
hedge them about with a tariff, we will be 


Doing an Injustice 


to the public at large, and render the coming generation of 
manufacturers less able “ to paddle their own canoe.” They 
will come to regard government favors as their due, and 
will not be qualified for a change when one does come, and 
come it will. Protection is not now administered in its 
broadest sense, but in its narrowest, and so long as it is so 
administered our government cannot escape the indictment 
that it is 


Playing Favorites. 


All good citizens, irrespective of party affiliations, will hail 
with delight the day when we will be represented by men 
who are sovereigns of their own conscience, and masters of 
their own judgment, who do not wait to hear the crack of 
the party whip, nor wait until the leader takes snuff ere 
they sneeze. When this time does come, the millennium 
may arrive with it, but we wish for it just the same. In 
view of all that can be truthfully said anent the unfair 
workings and effects of the tariff, when we consider that it 
is responsible for the existence of the great trade octopi, 
when we consider that it is national law that makes it 


Possible for a Few Men to Dictate 


the price we must pay for the vital necessaries of life, we 
cannot say that it is administered in its broadest sense, and 
are forced to the conclusion that it is detrimental to the 
allied Hardware interests, as well as all allied interests, 
unless they are in position to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages the present schedule gives. I may be charged with 
seizing this occasion to make a political address, but such is 
not my desire. I have only attempted to state some whole- 
some truths, and if doing so brings down condemnation on 
my head, it is the subject that is responsible and not myself. 
I did not care to present a labyrinth of figures which are 
tiresome, but deemed it sufficient to treat the subject in a 
general way. I have done so without animus, and if some 
of my terms and expressions appear harsh, I can account 
for it only on the ground that no other words would prop- 
erly set forth my opinion. The tariff creates an unfair 
condition between citizens of the same country, and that is 
enough to condemn it. 


Address of F. S. Kretsinger. 


The subject was then thrown open for general discus- 
sion. F. S. Kretsinger, American Fork & Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke as follows: 


I most heartily agree with many of the points taken by 
Mr. Webber. Seven or eight years ago that great organi- 
zation, the National Association of Manufacturers, at its 
convention in Detroit, spoke out forcibly on the subject of 
the revision of the tariff, favored by every organization pres- 
ent and every industry as I recall it, except the textiles. 
Singularly they had been protected to the extent of 30 per 
cent., and were not willing to sacrifice any of that, notwith- 
standing France at that time offered us most generous terms 
which would have profited this country from that day to 
this, and France will never offer them again. 


Some Duties Are Detrimental. 


Among the ten thousand and one articles now classed as 
Hardware (many of which are so rated, not because of 
their actually being Hardware, or because of their being 
composed of iron or steel, either wholly or in part, but 
simply and.only because they are bought and sold by the 
wholesalers of Hardware), there are, perhaps, some, and 
possibly, many, articles which are protected by import 
duties to the detriment of the interests of the Hardware 
trade in some sections of the country. 

I take it that we are not discussing this subject with a 
view to urge legislation by those having the power to make 
and unmake duties, but rather that we are considering the 
matter in a broad and a general way as a pastime for this 
particular session. 

With the average citizen, the parting with money, 
whether for taxes as generally understood, or for duties on 
imports of any kind, is not celebrated as an occasion for 
joy and congratulation. We seldom sing while on our way 
to the assessor’s or tax collector’s office, nor would we seek 
out and inquire for the Custom House officer were we able 
to leave and carry our luggage from the steamer’s dock un- 
seen and unembarrassed. And yet we all admit that funds 
are required to carry on Governments, whether National, 
State or other, under which we seek protection. 

Not Imposed Equitably. 

Neither ordinary taxes nor duties om imports are im- 
posed equitably and readjustments and modifications of the 
tariff should occasionally be made in keeping with times and 
conditions. 

So far as I have any knowledge, no duties on Shelf Hard- 
ware importations in general can be characterized as ex- 
treme, when one gives fair consideration to cost of mate- 
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rial, fuel, labor, &c., in this country and the cost of same 
in foreign countries. As a general proposition, 


Protection Benefits the People as a Whole 


and is an aid to prosperity. Then it naturally follows and 
is a self-evident fact that the allied Hardware interests share 
equally in its advantages with the rest of the people. 

If protection tends to increase the number of factory, 
shop and mill operatives, to enhance the price of their labor, 
it in turn improves the manner of living, and elevates the 
masses in a moral and educational way; there is less pau- 
perism; more uttention is given to schooling; skill and in- 
ventive genius are encouraged; men are better citizens in 
times of peace, and are better fitted for national defense when 
called upon for such duties, and we all share alike in the 
advantages of these conditions, whether Hardware dealers 
or those engaged in other pursuits. 


Direct Advantages. 

Not only do Hardware interests share in a general way 
in the advantages of protection, along with all other classes 
and other industries, but directly and specifically in other 
ways; for instance, a few, and perhaps the majority of 
Hardware wholesalers are located in manufacturing dis- 
tricts and no small part of their trade, directly or through 
their distributers and retailers, comes from these same fac- 
tories, their principals and their operatives, which trade con- 
tributes materially to the prosperity of such dealers. 

You, certainly as buyers, come into more frequent and 
closer contact with domestic manufacturers than you pos- 
sibly could with manufacturers from across the water; you 
in very many instances have a long personal and friendly ac- 
quaintance with them; your influence as an individual and 
through your association with them is of no inconsiderable 
importance, and as against this, it is practically nil with the 
foreign producer of Hardware. You, in a measure, influence 
and at times regulate his prices, for you daily meet his com- 
petitors. 

The domestic manufacturer, more readily and promptly 
than the foreigner, conforms in patterns, weights, sizes, &c., 
of his wares, and in many other ways, to your views and to 
the especial requirements of the many sections of the country 
from which you come. He is a near-by source of supply for 
you, enabling frequent purchases and comparatively short 
periods for their receipt. 

If these few things count in your favor, then just so far 
and probably much farther is protection advantageous to the 
allied Hardware interests of this country. 


Address of C. W. Asbury. 


Mr, Donnan taking the chair at his request, Mr. As- 
bury spoke as follows on the question undef discussion: 


There were one or two points in Mr. Webber’s paper 
which it seems to me ought to be made clear, if it be possi- 
ble. from the manufacturer's standpoint. The first was, as 
I understand it, a direct charge that a protective policy 
was food for trusts. That does not seem to me to be 
logical. It seems to me that it is answered rather directly 
by a consideration of the fact that trusts are actually more 
numerous in Great Britain and in Germany, our principal 
industrial competitors, than here, and Great Britain is a 
free-trade country, practically so. 


A Trust Cannot Be Fostered by Protection 


unless more than a reasonable protection is afforded. If it 
has a reasonable protection, and goes one step beyond it, 
then foreign competition comes in. If it has an excessive 
protection that is not what we are here to protect; it is the 
policy of protection as such and not the abuse of it, as I 
understand. 

The next point was as to the selling prices of goods at 
home and abroad. If I understood Mr. Webber correctly, 
he stated that that was not properly a subject to deny. I 
am not going to undertake to deny it, because I think that 
manufacturers generally will admit that such is the case 
in certain exceptional instances only. Now, as to those ex- 
ceptional instances and the warrant for doing so: Suppose, 
for instance, you are making a line of goods where the nat- 
ural and consumptive demand of the United States is not 
sufficient in volume to enable you to manufacture these 
goods with a maximum of economy. I am going to ask 
whether it is detrimental or injurious to the people of the 
United States if the manufacturer of such a class of goods 
will make a lower price for export than he does for home 
consumption and thereby produce a larger volume from his 
plant at a greater economy in production, which means ac- 
tually in net results that the American purchaser buys those 
goods for a lesser price than if not protected. 


Protection of Labor. 


There is another point which should be touched upon. 
The allied Hardware interests are all interested in the per- 
manency and the lucrativeness of laborers’ wages. The 
policy of protection is primarily designed for the protection 
of labor. I would like to ask in all seriousness how any of 
you who might be engaged in a manufacturing business can 
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compete with Germany, as an example, where the labor of 
Germany gets a net return of about one-third the return 
that the American laborer gets for an equal quality of 
labor, and that the laborer in Germany works twelve hours 
against an average of nine hours in the United States. If 
that labor is not protected and those wages are reduced con- 
sistently with the difference to which I have just referred, 
then the labor in this country will be practically pauperized 
and their purchasing power will be reduced so fearfully that 
every gentleman in this room will be affected by it. 

Now, the manufacturers generally do not ask for ex- 
cessive protection. They do ask for protection in the in- 
terest of their labor; in the interest of themselves naturally 
as against the foreign competition. 

Tariff Commission. 


In fact, the National Association of Manufacturers, com- 
posed of over three thousand manufacturers in various lines, 
have recently reiterated the position which they took a year 
ago in advocating the appointment or the creation by Con- 
gress of a commission for the purpose of arranging tariff 
schedules, the idea being that such a commission might pos- 
sibly be able to arrange those schedules upon a fairer basis 
to all interests than the committees of Congress could direct. 
I confess that I myself think there is perhaps a little bit 
of an overdose of theory in the proposition, but it shows 
nevertheless that the manufacturers as a class ask for only 
that which is fair. They are quite willing and they are de 
sirous of having a commission created, which commission 
could send an agent to their plants and determine the cost 
of production at their plants; send agents abroad and com- 
pare the costs of production of a similar article in foreign 
lands and arrange the tariff schedules.so as to provide for 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

The strong protectionist goes a little farther than that. 
He says in addition to the difference between the cost of 
production there should be added a sufficient margin of safety 
to provide against varying conditions. What he means by 
that is that the time might come when the business activity 
of this country would be such as to necessitate the payment 
of exceptionally high wages. During that same period it 
might well be that a period of depression would be in prog- 
ress in some foreign industrial country. The costs in that 
foreign industrial country then would decline and costs in 
this country would advance, which would bring the unfair 
competjtion to which I have referred. 


PROTECTING JOBBERS AGAINST PRICE DECLINES IN 
STOCKS ON HAND. 


Inaugurating the discussion on the question “ Should 
Not Associated Manufacturers who Control Prices Pro- 
tect the Jobbers Against Decline on Stocks on Hand?” 
W. F. Stephenson, Barnes & Miller Hardware Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., read a paper as follows in part: 


Address of W. F. Stephenson. 


To say the manufacturers should be responsible for de- 
preciation on stock on hand, caused by declines in prices, 
would, at first, appear unfair to them but after viewing this 
matter from the different standpoints, I believe if conserva- 
tive methods are followed, both jobbers and manufacturers 
can be benefitted by working in harmony. 


The Jobbers in Handling the Wares of Associated Manu- 
facturers 

devote their time and capital in marketing the goods at a 

price fixed by the manufacturers, receiving as their profit a 

fixed percentage on the sale and in most cases the profit re- 

served for the jobber is slightly above the average expense 

of operating a general Hardware jobbing business. 

In such case, the jobber or the buyer for the jobbing 
house has very little, if anything, to say regarding the 
amount of profit that is to be received as a compensation 
for marketing the goods of the associated manufacturer ; 
and as the jobber is the selling agent marketing the goods, 
we might say, on a commission basis, the manufacturer, in 
my opinion, should take care of the jobbers on stock on 
hand in case of declines. 

Some manufacturers would doubtless take the position 
that the jobber gets the benefit of increased value of stocks 
on hand in case of advanced prices, which is true, but this is 
not the point that needs special attention and consideration, 
as it is very easy for both the jobber and manufacturer to 
make a profit on advancing market. It is the decline that 
takes away the profit and needs to be given special atten- 
tion. 

Policy of Some Leading Manufacturers. 


There is one point that I wish to direct your attention 
to in this connection, and that is, it is now, and has been for 
some time, the policy of some of the leading manufacturers 
to take care of the jobbers on stocks on hand, which is no 
doubt beneficial to the manufacturers in having the jobbers 
order the goods when needed, thereby keeping the factories 
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in full operation and keeping their stocks in position to care 
for the orders received from the retail dealers. 

This is one benefit we can all obtain, and I am firmly of 
the opinion that if the leading manufacturers would show a 
disposition to take care of the jobbers on stocks on hand the 
markets would oftentimes remain firm and unchanged and 
the wheel of the mills continue turning, when otherwise they 
would be running on short time and the jobbers would suffer 
for want of goods to supply the general demand. 


Market Changes Are More Apt to Occur 


in times of depression, when the manufacturers are in actual 
need of orders, than when they are running on full time and 
do not need the business to keep their plants in operation. 
The associated manufacturers have the advantage of the job- 
bers to the extent that they know by coming together and going 
over the situation just what a change in price means to them, 
as they can determine the amount of raw material on hand 
and they know the costs of operating their plants. I beg to 
suggest it would be fair to the Hardware jobber to ascertain 
from the jobber the amount of stock on hand and consult his 
wishes before reducing prices on goods sold at restricted 
prices, and by pursuing the policy above outlined, to work 
in conjunction with the jobbers, orders would be placed more 
freely, and. besides, jobbers would be more loyal to manu- 
facturers than if they felt they would not be taken care 
of in case of a break in the market. 

I do not believe, however, associated manufacturers 
should be expected to allow rebates on goods that have been 
carried in stock for ‘unlimited time, but should be limited to 
purchaser fcr a reasonable period, 


The Value of Merchandise Should Be Fixed 


by supply and demand. The manufacturers are entitled to 
a legitimate profit on the amount of capital invested and the 
time and attention in operating the plants and placing the 
goods in the hands of the jobbers. The jobbers are also 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for carrying stocks 
and distributing the goods to the retail dealers, and with 
manufacturers and jobbers working on a conservative basis 
supplying the demands at a fair market value and keeping 
the prices on a conservative basis there should be very little 
need to take into consideration the question of taking care 
of stock on hand in cases of declines, as there would be very 
few declines. 
During the Past Few Months. 


when a great many of the factories were in actual need of 
business to keep their plants in operation, some of the man- 
ufacturers have taken a very firm stand and have refused to 
reduce the prices, claiming, and justly so, a decline in price 
would mean heavy loss to the manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers alike, without increasing sales, but would have a 
tendency to lessen same, and I am frank to say, I fully 
agree with the manufacturers taking this stand. What we 
now need is to have goods in stock, thereby being in position 
to supply the retail dealers promptly and at a fair price, 
working in harmony with the manufacturers by keeping the 
factories running and stocks turning without fear of heavy 
loss to any one. 

It is in my judgment much better for the manufacturer 
to take care of a reasonable amount of stock in the hands 
of the jobbers than to have the goods in their own ware- 
rooms and be compelled to sell at less than actual value to 
move them. 

It is frequently the case when manufacturers disband 
associations to make a rush for business at reduced prices, 
which is no doubt unprofitable to the manufacturers and 
also takes away the profit of the jobber and in regard to 
this one particular point, I will say, as I have already said, 
we should be conservative. 

If the goods are not being sold at more than actual 
value, there should be no reduction in prices as the manu- 
facturers, as well as the jobbers, are entitled to a reason- 
able profit and they should not forfeit profit because of dis- 
solution of associations. 

I am opposed to advancing prices in times of prosperity 
unless the cost of production makes it necessary and am 
likewise opposed to reducing prices in times of depression 
unless the cost of production and distributing can be re- 
duced accordingly and in case of declines on goods controlled 
by associated manufacturers it is but right that stocks in the 
hands of dealers should be taken into consideration before 
making changes. Seasonable goods might here be given a 
thought. If we work on a conservative basis there should 
be very little change in prices on seasonable goods which 
would be beneficial to jobbers and manufacturers on stocks 
carried over from one season to another. 


Address of Walter W. Birge. 

The manufacturers’ position on the question was 
refiected by Walter W. Birge, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia, who spoke in part as follows: 

In the first place I want to say that this whole question 
resolves itself into the fact as to whether or not the manu- 


facturers are honest with the jobbers. If they are not I 
think the jobbers will agree with me that they will not 
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succeed. You know as well as I do that the success of 
almost every manufacturer here is due to the fact that he 
has taken care of the jobbers. Now, when I say taken care 
of the jobbers that is a particular term. I have had a good 
many jobbers say to me, “ Will you take care of me,” and 
I always want the terms specified if it is going to be any- 
thing definite ; but I feel that the jobbers will agree with me 
that any manufacturer in the hardware trade who has not 
taken care of the jobber has failed sooner or later. The 
jobbers pretty soon find out who their friends are, and they 
“eye up,” if I may use the expression, to a greater or less 
degree with their friends—taking that word “friends” in 
the broad sense in which it is meant. 

Now associate manufacturers reduce prices owing to cer- 
tain conditions. No manufacturer is going to reduce prices 
uniess it is brought about by competition or by a great re- 
duction in the cost of his material. And what is the result 
when prices are reduced? I dare say I don’t believe the 
average jobber can contradict it that in 99 cases out of 100 
where reductions are made 99 jobbers out of 100 are 


Tipped Off Before the Reductions Are Made, 


not one day, but, if the manufacturer can do it, tipped off 
three or four months in advance. I believe that every manu- 
facturer who is a successful and honest manufacturer will 
tell every jobber with whom he does business as far in ad- 
vance as possible when there is likely to be a weakening in 
price. 


Profiting on Advances. 


What is more, on the other hand, I beiieve that the aver- 
age jobber profits by every advance which is made. It is 
no uncommon thing for a jobber to come to a manufacturer 
and say, “I take it for granted that in case any change is 
made in your prices in the way of advances you will keep 
me posted.” It is no uncommon thing for a manufacturer 
to get an order two or three days after an advance which 
through an error of some stenographer has been due two 
weeks before, and in very many cases it is very difficult for 
the manufacturer to prove to the jobber that the order was 
not absolutely in the mail, or at least turned over to some 
irresponsible office boy to be mailed before the advance took 
place; and I think in most cases the manufacturers do take 
care of the jobbers on such advances to a greater or less 
degree, and I vouchsafe the opinion that in the last 15 years 
the jobbers have made more money due to advances in stock 
than they have lost through declines. 

Jobbers have told me in the last few years of the thou- 
sands of dollars which they have made due to advances in 
price of stocks on hand. Why is it that jobbers do not make 
profits when advances take place? They say it is because of 
the cutting of profit, or due to the fault of the manufacturer. 
It is due to the fact that there are certain manufacturers 
who will not profit by the goods they have on hand, and if 
they are bought at a reduced price will not get the advance 
when it is made. That cannot be controlled by the manu- 
facturers, and in the case of declines the same thing is true. 

A great many jobbers take the position that the manu- 
facturer can control his purchasing department. I know of 
manufacturers who have lost thousands of dollars—large 
manufacturers—due to the reduction of the stock on hand of 
steel. The same thing exists with his labor; he cannot con- 
trol that. If there is anything arbitrary it is certainly man- 
ufacturers’ labor. 


Re-sale Prices. 


The last speaker said that they fixed the percentage of 
profits—the percentage of profits were made by the manu- 
facturers to jobbers. Perhaps I misunderstood him, but I 
believe there are very few cases where the re-sale price is 
made by the manufacturer. Where they are made it is almost 
universally made after consultation with jobbers either indi- 
vidually or through their own association, and I believe 
that a great many manufacturers—in fact, most of them— 
would be very glad to make a re-sale price on any reasona- 
ble basis if the jobber could agree to those prices. There 
are jobbers in this house to-day that will not make re-sale 
prices. 

The preceding speaker spoke of jobbers being the selling 
agents of the manufacturers. I wish that were so; we would 
have less special brand business; the manufacturers could 
perhaps regulate their selling agents to a better advantage 
than they can at present. I think many things could be 
worked out if the jobbers would accept as a fact that they 
are the selling agents of the manufacturers. 

I think the question we have before us, as I said at the 
start, resolves itself into a question of common-sense and 
reliance of the jobber upon the manufacturer. I know that 
we expect to take care of our customers. I don’t mean to 
say by that that we expect to rebate their stock on hand, 
for we do not, but we expect to treat them fairly, and if we 
shipped goods to-day and reduced the price to-morrow I 
think we would be inclined to do something for the jobber. 

I take the position that the manufacturer should treat 
the jobber as an agent and keep him in condition to sell 
his goods to the best advantage and to sell them in competi- 
tion with any other jobber. 
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Jobbers’ Local Associations. 

A paper on “ Importance and Benefits of Local Asso- 
¢ciations”’ was read by Harvey L. Anderson, Anderson 
Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga., which strongly urged 
the importance of such organizations, holding them to 
be quite as necessary as the larger associations. We 
give the following extracts from it: 


The fact that we are here as the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association is or should be a prime reason for hav- 
ing Local Associations, for what does it profit us to meet 
one week out of each year and fight each other during the 
other fifty-one? 

Equal Pleasure and Profit. . 

I know every member loves our Association, not only for 
the good it has done us, but for the strong ties we have 
formed, and we look forward each year with delight as the 
time rolls around to meet at our next gathering, and, if you 
will form a Local Association, you will look forward with 
just as much pleasure to your local meetings, and my word 
for it—it will be just as much—if not more money in your 
pockets to have and cultivate these meetings. I would not 
undervalue our Association, but Local Associations are 
quite as important as the large Association. It is just as 
important to know and 

The Trouble with Some of Us 

is, we are perfectly willing that the other fellow hold up 
his prices, and we be allowed to sell at any old price we see 
fit. We should be allowed more latitude because of the fact 
we cover more territory and sell more goods than our neigh- 
bor. In forming a local Association, we are inclined to ex- 
pect too much all at once. We have been fighting each other 
too long to reach perfect harmony on the jump. When our 
neighbor or competitor falls down, be just as lenient with 
him as you would expect him to be with you were you 
placed in his position. 

Take Poultry Netting for an example. Not infre- 
quently your neighbor across the street or on the other side 
of town is long on 4 ft. Netting, and you happen to have 
every other size in stock, but happen to be out of the 4 ft. 
He would be just as anxious to have you exchange with him 
and swap you the size you are out of and get in exchange 
some of the other sizes. In doing this you can the better 
serve your customer, rather than keep him waiting two and 
sometimes three weeks for what you could get for him at 
no expense to yourself, simply the time it takes to call on 
your neighbor. He has just as big a heart as you have, and 
the Lord made him just as well as He made you. 


You Will Serve Your Customers Better 

by having a Local Association. One of our customers may 
be in a shaky way and wants to owe us too much money, and 
your neighbor may be as good if not a better credit man 
than you are, and in this manner you will save money that 
you would possibly lose, or if your customer is worth sav- 
ing, your neighbor will join hands with you and possibly 
save a good man, when if you were fighting each other, it 
would be impossible to get together on any kind of a friend- 
ly basis. 

If you have a competitor handling a certain line of 
goods, let him keep on handling them. You can put in an- 
other line of goods and in this manner you will be fighting 
each other and both of you will make money by working 
along these lines. ‘The trouble with the most of us is, we 
are willing to give credence to a customer living in another 
town who his an object in view. rather than believe our 
neighbor. Let me appeal to you that we see the good in 
each other, rather than believe the petty reports that come 
to us, and by having a local association you will learn to 
think better of your friend and competitor. 

Upon motion it was declared to be the sense of the 
meeting that such associations should be established in 
all jobbing cities in the territory of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, 


jobbers’ Executive Committee’s Report. 

The report of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association was rendered by 
O. B. Barker, of the Barker-Jennings Hardware Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va., chairman. We give the following 
extracts from it: 

We want to impress upon our membership the fact that 
the many benefits which they have received as members of 
this association have not been by accident, nor the gener- 
osity of the manufacturers, but as the result of painstaking 
effort, and persistent determination of your association. 
The same effort which accomplished these results in the 
past will achieve greater ends, if intelligently and persistent- 
ly continued in the future. Remember always that the in- 
dividual member is the unit which counts in summing up 
the resuits, and, therefore, each member should be willing 
to sacrifice his individual preferences for the benefit of the 
membership as a whole. 

Your committee feels it would be derelict in duty should 
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they fail to make mention of and to give some expression to 
the very arduous, painstaking and efficient duties performed 
by the president and secretary of this association, John Don- 
nan and C. E. Kersey, during this year just closing. Matters 
of the gravest character, and difficulties of the most trying 
nature, have arisen, and in each instance it gives us the 
greatest pleasure to testify to the more than competent and 
efficient manner in which they have discharged these diffi- 
cult and delicate duties, and we, therefore, recommend that 
a rising vote be given them as a token of the high esteem 
and great regard in which they are held by their associates. 
Supporting the Southern Association. 

Hugh Fox, Fox Bros. Hardware Company, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., presented a paper under the title “ Why Should Not 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association Have the 
Unqualified Support of Every Eligible Hardware Jobber 
in the South.” Mr. Fox said that 

All successful movements, whether religious, political or 
commercial, had their starting point in organized effort. The 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association is composed of men 
who stand together, move together and act together. _Join- 
ing this association is not like trying some new experiment. 
The Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association is not in its 
infancy, but is to-day celebrating its eighteenth annual con- 
vention. Let us consider the benefits of membership, Mem- 
bership in this association enables us to keep in close touch 
with the Hardware jobbers of the South. The individual 
jobber can do little to pretect his business interest, but when 
he allies himself with the common interest of the association 
the combined strength becomes a mighty power. This union 
and hearty co-operation on the part of our association has 
already demonsirated to the manufacturers the strength of 
our organization and the loyalty of its membership in up- 
holding the hands of the executives. 

The speaker then cited a few instances where the in- 
fluence of the association had been used with great advan- 
tage to the members in their relations with certain manu- 
facturers. He also referred to the social advantages de- 
rived from membership in the association. 

Profits on Staple and Seasonable Goods. 

‘How Shall We Increase the Profits on Our Staple 
and Seasonable Goods?”’ was the subject of a paper read 
by H. Young of the Southern Hardware & Supply Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Young said that it had been fully demonstrated 
that thorough organization and co-operation is essential 
to the successful administration of any business. While 
he did not believe it practicable or desirable to under- 
take to fix arbitrary selling prices for all territory he 
thought in every city in which there were two or more 
jobbers they should meet for their mutual benefit and 
protection, not for the purpose of making unreasonable 
or unjust demands upon customers nor for the purpose 
of forming any combination or violating any laws, 
but simply to correct any abuses that may exist and 
where feasible regulate prices upon a fair and equitable 
basis. He believed that salesmen were to some extent 
responsible for the present demoralized prices from lack 
of proper discipline by the sales manager. They should 
not be allowed to use their own discretion in making 
prices. 

Officers of the Jobbers’ Association. 

The following officers of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association were chosen for the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, W. L. Sanford, Sherman, Tex. 

First Vick-PrRESIDENT, H. R. Miller, Memphis, Tenn. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, S. C. Dinkens, Atlanta, Ga. 

President-elect Sanford announced the selection of 
the following Executive Committee: O. B. Barker, Lynch- 
burg, Va.: Bruce Keener, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. D. Moore, 
Birmingham, Ala.; F. A. Heitman, Houston, Tex. 

Next Year at Pittsburgh. 

Invitations from Pittsburgh, Chattanooga and Wash- 
ington, D. C., were considered by the jobbers and manu- 
facturers, but in the final division the choice fell upon 
the first-named city, so that the next annual meeting 
of the Jobbers and the 1909 semi-annual meeting of the 
Manufacturers will be held in Pittsburgh on identical 
dates. 

_—_——- soo 

THE Avery STAMPING CoMPANy, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
sending out an advertising novelty in the form of a cel- 
luloid “Teddy Bear” pocket pin cushion, the object of 
which is to further the sale of the company’s Never- 
Break Steel Spiders and other Cooking Utensils. 
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THE BEST METHOD OF DEPARTMENTIZING BUSINESS 
AND THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED THEREFROM. 
The following practical and suggestive paper under 
the above title was read before the jobbers’ association 
by S. Norvell, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis: 


The invitation from the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation to address them on “ The Best Method of Depart- 
mentizing Business and the Benefits to Be Derived There- 
from,” is taken by me as a personal compliment, and I do 
not hesitate to say this compliment is very much appre- 
ciated. The fact that you 
ask another jobber, member 
of another Hardware Asso- 
ciation, to talk to you on 
this subject indicates you 
are broad gauged and liberal 
minded, and that you are 
not actuated in your delib- 
eration by any petty jeal- 
ousies. 

Now I do not presume to 
give you any advice on this 
subject. Each jobber has 
his own problems. He must 
work out these problems in 
his own way. Each of us 
in our efforts must be guid- 
ed by our own environment. 
A good system for one job- 
ber may not fit the business 
of another. A system that 
is a good thing for a large 
jobber may not be at all desirable for a small jobber. 

In this paper I naturally speak from the point of view 
of the jobber doing business over a large area of country. 
I cannot speak from the viewpoint of the local jobber, be- 
cause I have never had any experience in local jobbing. 


Experience with a Professional Systematizer. 


Allow me to say in the beginning that in our own busi- 
ness we have taken a dose of the professional systematizer, 
and we have gradually and slowly recovered. It may not 
have been his fault—it may have been ours. I believe if a 
jobber has not enongh brains in his own establishment to 
evolve a suitable system for his business, such a jobber has 
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not brains enough to successfully carry out a system outlined 
by some one else. 

We paid the expert systematizer $40 per day, and the 
net result of his work was that for the rest of our lives we 
would be compelled to use the books and forms that are 
printed exclusively by his company. He had certain ideas which 
he attempted to force upon our business whether they fitted 
or not. He did not know enough about the peculiarities of 
our business to see where exceptions must be made. He 
kept two of our best stenographers at work several days 
making his report, and one of these stenographers told me 
most of the report was dictated by him from printed forms. 


Not a Single ‘‘ Professional’’ Idea Adopted. 

About a year later I received a letter from this firm of 
systematizers asking me how we were getting along. I re- 
plied briefly we were “ convalescent, but not quite recovered.” 
We learned afterward they went to other jobbers and told 
them how they had systematized our business, and what a 
large part of our business we owed to them. Now it is the 
plain truth that while we have filched a good many ideas 
from other jobbers in the course of our business career, and 
still have our eyes open for new ideas, we did not adopt a 
single idea put forth by this expert business systematizer, 
and we have a notion he picked up quite a few pointers on 
his own hook in going through our establishment, which 
we have since learned have been adopted by some of our 
competitors, 


Ever on the Lookout for Improvements. 


I am giving you some of the conclusions I have reached 
in my experience as a Hardware jobber. Some of these 
conclusions may not apply to the present, but all men in 
business who have ideals look to the future. They must 
dream of improvements. They must think of that perfect 
business, which perfection they know they will never attain. 

There cannot be a perfect business until there is a per- 
fect executive, and until there are perfect employees. This 
condition will not come until the millennium, and then prob- 
ably we will not be worrying about the departmentization 
of any business. 

My personal friend, Mike Kinney, says a wise man 
makes questions, and only a fool makes statements. “ There- 
fore, in making this address I am placing myself in the 
position of the man who is foolish. I am about to make a 
number of statements. I am going to make some of these 
statements without qualifications, which I would qualify if 
I had more time. 

As this paper is on the subject of departments, it is 
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only proper the paper should be in departments. There- 
fore, I will call this part my introduction. 


Ideal Hardware Jobbing Business. 

I trust you will follow me in the mental attitude of a 
man who has about $5,000,000 in cash, who intends to es- 
tablish an ideal Hardware jobbing business, with a view of 
selling goods in all parts of the country. I mean enough 
cash to erect the most modern and up to date building; to 
carry the most modern and up to date goods; to put in the 
most modern and up to date system of handling that busi- 
ness, and to employ the very best talent in the Hardware 
trade to be obtained in this country. ; 

Such a venture I have not the slightest doubt in the end 
would be successful; I believe it would pay very satisfactory 
profits, but I seriously question if you could find many 
men, even if they had the ability, who would be willing to 
sacrifice their lives to such an undertaking. 

Besides, if a man had enough money to carry it through 
I am inclined to believe he would be like the fellow down 
here in the State of Arkansas who asked the price of a saw- 
mill. When told it was $5000, his answer was, “ Why, if a 
man had that much money what would he want with a 
sawmill? ” 

The Organization. 

The organization of a jobbing Hardware business nat- 
urally falls into five divisions—executive, financial, buying, 
selling, warehousing and stockkeeping. Each of these divi- 
sions should be in charge of at least one director of the com- 
pany. 

The executive has general oversight of all departments. 

'Rhe financial director should be in charge of banking, 
datings, credits, accounts, beoks, records, &c. 

The buying director is in charge of the buying, addition 
of new lines of goods, maximum and minimum stock, &c. 

The director in charge of sales is in charge of the sales 
managers, salesmen’s routes, selling prices, and the general 
selling policy of the house. 

The director in charge of stock and warehousing should 
have charge of the filling of orders, the use of room in the 
warehouse, employment of stock people, and the receiving 
and shipping of goods. The shipping department should 
come under his jurisdiction. 


The Building. 


Your building is of the greatest importance—it is the 
very basis of your organization. If you desire to do business 
economically your building must be fixed for it. It must 
be built to exactly fit your business. Every detail must be 
figured out in advance, 

Your building should all be under one roof. If land is 
not too high priced the best building would be one of large 
area, but not very high—not over four or five stories. This 

building should be on the incline of a hill. Then 
Two you would have two levels. In the basement or 
Levels. lower level you could carry your heavy goods and 

unload or load them immediately on the cars. The 
tracks should run along your building on the lower level; but 
outside, not inside, 

On the upper level or first floor you should establish 
your general offices, city department, &c. 

Your sample department should be on the top floor. This 
space is the most inexpensive in your house. With passen- 
ger elevators the sample room could be reached without de- 
lay. On the top floor you could have plenty of skylights, as 
many as you desire. Therefore, there would be no limit to 

the supply of light. Having your sample 
Sample Reom "0m on the top floor you also avoid the 
on Top Fleer. noise, dust and irritating interruptions when 

the sample room is on the first or second 
floors near busy offices or stock departments. 

The old-fashioned way is to have sample rooms on the 
first or second floor. We inherited this condition from pre- 
elevatcr days. A customer could not be-asked to walk up 
more than one flight of stairs. Such sample rooms are 
usually dark and dingy and consume valuable space. Al] 
freight elevators lose time and power in passing these sample 
rooms. On the other hand, when the sample room is on the 
top floor the freight elevators do not go to that floor. 

In this connection, will say, most jobbers have decided 
the old-time sample room showing each and every item costs 

more than it is worth. It is not necessary 
Specialties these days for many merchants to study 
and New Goods. a 6-in. Heavy Strap Hinge before pur- 

chasing. As a result, in the modern sample 
room only specialties and new goods are shown. It is folly 
to sample staple and well-known goods. 

Elevators should be of large capacity and should be 
placed on the side of the building near the railroad tracks, so 
goods could be transferred on large platform trucks from 

the cars to the elevators and delivered imme- 
Elevators. ‘iately to the proper department. 

Be careful on the various floors opposite the 
elevators to leave plenty of space to temporarily store goods 
in case the stock clerks haven’t time to put them just where 
they belong. Many stores in their desire to use every square 
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foot of space forget a certain amount of temporary storage 
room is needed on every floor. 

It is also very important that your main aisles should 

be large enough to take care of your large 
Main Aisles platform trucks. Room may be saved by 
of Ample Size. making the lateral aisles smaller. Every 

large floor should have at least two main 
arteries—one running north and south and the other east 
and west. 

In arranging your tiers of bins you should také light in- 
to careful consideration. Be sure to arrange them so as to 
have the most natural light. Inexperienced stockkeepers 
will arrange their large aisles next to the windows; in other 
words, have the aisles go around the outside of the depart- 
ment with the stock inside. This is not economical. The 
best plan is to have the bins go clear up the outside walls, 
having your aisles through the inside of the building. 

It is a great saving to have plenty of bin 
Arrangement "00m. The bins should be properly numbered 
of Bins. to correspond with the catalogue. When 
; cars are received the bins should be ready 
for the contents of these cars. It often seems like waste of 
space to have room waiting for goods to come in, but this 
waste of space more than offsets the confusion resulting 
from making no preparation for goods coming in and storing 
them when they do arrive in any space that can be found. 
As a result of this latter system goods of the same kind are 
found in different parts of the building, and stock clerks have 
great difficulty in getting out orders and many errors are 
made. 

Speaking tubes should be made with tubes of large diam- 
eter, and with large funnels in place of mouth pieces. Those 

who have used small tubes hardly realize 
Speaking Tubes how large tubes improve the service. 
and Telephones. There should be, of course, a central tel- 

ephone station with telephones in every 
department. Not only this, but the telautograph can be used 
to advantage. ‘This not only works as rapidly as the tele- 
phene, but there is an absolute record in writing of the 
transaction. I predict this little electric machine will be 
used very much more in the future. 

Automatic tubes for conveying papers by compressed air 
from one department to another are a convenience, but are 
expensive. A similar plan is to carry papers up the eleva- 

tors to the various departments and then ar- 
Conveying ‘ange tubes so they can be dropped down to the 
Papers. departments below. This system is not nearly so 

expensive, and it gives you work where you can 
start young boys distributing papers. These messenger boys 
become thoroughly familiar with the house, and if they are 
made of the right kind of material develop into first-class 
men, 

Electricity is the best form of lighting. In a very large 
business money can be saved by operating your own electric 
plant. 

Elevators can be reli¢ved of work by steel conveyors, in 
which goods are dropped by gravity, all through the building. 

Not only are the circular conveyors good, 
Steel Conveyors ut the regular steel chute from floor to 
and Chutes. floor will be found of great advantage. It 

is surprising more jobbing Hardware 
houses do not use these chutes. After the first expense of 
installation these chutes cost nothing for operation. They do 
not require elevator men. They do not require any power. 
They are always ready for business; no waiting is necessary, 
and a package that starts at the top makes a through trip. 
With occasional repairs they will last as long as your 
building. 


Departments. 

Heads of departments should have their offices in their 
departments. Each department should be run just as far as 
possible as a separate business. 

The department manager should have supervision over 
all men in his department—both the office and stock forces. 

He should have charge of buying goods for that 
Department ‘epartment under general supervision of the 
Manageér. head buyer of the house. Of course, this sys- 

tem makes it necessary to have a very strong 
man at the head of the department. The advantages of the 
system are he knows his stock, and can keep in touch with 
it much better than a buyer located in a far-away office. 
This system develops first-class, all-round men. 

The main advantage, however, of having your best posted 
man at the head of the department, in his department, is 
that the orders of that department are handled with more 
skill than by machine labor. The head man is in the depart- 

ment to be referred to at any hour of 
Studying Men and the day. He teaches the clerks in that 
Developing Talent. department better than they would be 

taught simply by a stock manager. It 
develops better clerks. In fact, it gives to that particular 
department the close relationship between the head man and 
the clerks which exist in a small business, It also gives the 


head man an opportunity to study the men in his depart- 


ment and develop extraordinary talent. 
The only danger to this system is in a poor department 
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manager, who would not be a good disciplinarian or who was 
not sufficiently broad in his ideas to be able to attend to 
both the stock and office work at the same time. With a 
careful system of department records inefficient department 
management will be immediately shown. 

Goods should also be packed by departments. This not 
only prevents damage to goods by being passed from one de 
partment to another, but it fixes the responsibility for errors 

and bad packing. Packers pack the same 
Packing Goods kind of goods all the time, and, therefore, 
by Departments. become more expert. Another advantage 

of packing by departments, if the goods 
are properly classified, is in the fact that the proper kind 
of goods will be packed together—goods that take the same 
freight rate. Therefore, freight bills to customers will be 
less. ‘To illustrate this point, will say, in the basement nat- 
urally such heavy goods as Bolts, Hinges, &c., will be carried. 
These goods will be packed together and will be marked so as 
to take the lowest classification. When there are not suffi- 
cient goods in one department to make a box, they are sent 
to the general packing room and are packed with other goods. 

An advantage in dividing a business into departments is 
in the fact that if one department happens to fall behind in 

its work it is immediately evident. You 
Helping Out can place your finger on the slow de- 
Slow Departments. partment, and at once investigate the 

cause of delay and supply additional 
help if necessary. It is also found with this system that a 
few nights’ work on the part of certain departments will 
lead to their catching up, making it unnecessary for the en- 
tire force to work. 

The head of the department should naturally be fully 
posted on all things concerning his lines of goods. He 
would suggest selling prices for the salesmen, and would also 
post the salesmen on his lines. He would also take care of 
visiting customers, and sell them or see that they were prop- 
erly sold the goods in his department. With this system of 

departmentization a customer is 
Taking a Customer taken by a general salesman from 
Through Departments. one department to another, and the 

department manager or his assistant 
helps the general salesman in selling the customer. It is 
obvious no general salesman can be as well posted on a line 
of goods as a department manager. Therefore, a dealer who 
is sold a line of goods by-departments receives the benefit of 
expert advice and counsel in his buying. Then it is a pleas- 
ant change for a dealer in purchasing a complete line of 
goods to come in contact with the various department man- 
agers. Each department manager who takes up the work is 
fresh and naturally enthusiastic in regard to his own lines 
of goods, and anxious to make the best showing possible for 
his department. 

By this department system an accurate record is kept of 
the number of employees and the total amount of salaries 
for each department; the number of square feet of floor 
space used, and the cost; the amount of stock carried and the 
amount of money used and the amount of “ turn over” in that 
particular department per annum. To illustrate; In the Sport- 

ing Goods department the manage- 
Comprehensive ment of the business would know every 
Department Records. ‘month the value of the floor space 

used by that department; the total 
of salaries; the amount of money invested in stock, and 
also the sales and profits of the-department. To show the 
advantage of the system, if for any reason sales of the 
Sporting Goods department fell off 20 per cent. (as shown 
by the monthly records) and the salary account advanced 
20 per cent., the management would immediately know some- 
thing was wrong in this department. There should be a 
close relationship between the percentage of increase and de- 
crease of expenses. to sales, also of stock to sales. 

With the proper records in a business so departmentized 
it can be told at a glance whether the head of a department 
is getting more efficient work out of his employees or whether 
he is letting up in his efforts; whether he is taking more 
stock to handle the same amount of business, or whether he 
is doing more business with a small stock. No department 
manager could be stuck with a large lot of seasonable goods 
and carry them over without this fact showing up very 
plainly in the department records. 

Following this system of dividing into departments a 
large jobbing business is simply an aggregation of a number 
of small businesses under the same roof, with the same gen- 

eral management and selling policy. This 
A Combination system leads to all the advantages of the 
of Advantages. small store, combined with the advantages 

; of concentrated selling force and large pur- 
chasing power. The great saving in such an organization is 
in the fact that the various departments need the maximum 
number of men at different periods of the year. The house 
manager sees that each department tis supplied with the 
proper number of men when needed, and those men are taken 
away as soon as business in that department decreases. This 
is the great advantage a large house has over smaller houses. 
In small houses doing a !ocal business there are periods of 
the year when the employees have nothing to do, and they 
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cannot use them anywhere else. In a 
large business properly arranged, with 
sales covering a wide territory, one de- 
partment after another is busy, and 
men are shifted to points where they are most needed. There- 
fore, labor is kept constantly employed. This practice of 
changing employees from one department to another leads to 
the employees receiving a general education in all the va- 


General Education 
of Employees. 


rious lines carried by the house. 
The Sales Department. 

The territory is divided into sections by States, and each 
section is placed in charge of a sales manager. This sales 
manager is in immediate charge of the salesmen in that par- 
ticular territory. 

The sales manager also looks after the trade, keeps track 
of increasing or decreasing customers’ accounts, and writes 
the necessary letters to keep in touch with the customers of 
the house. 

He also has charge of the salesmen’s routes, looks after 
the salesmen’s sales by towns, checks up the salesmen’s ex- 
pense accounts, and does everything in his power to help the 
salesmen of the company achieve the largest and best results 
in the territory. 

When a customer visits the house he is immediately 
waited upon by the general sales manager for his territory, 
who is familiar with the class of goods he uses and knows 
all the details of the local competition. 


The Mail Order Department. 

This is a separate and distinct department that handles 
and develops mail or open orders from the trade. 

In turn the mail order department is divided into sec- 
tions corresponding with those of the sales department, cer- 
tain men handling the mail orders from certain States. By 
this system both sales managers and mail order men become 
very familiar with the needs of the customers and the pecu- 
liarities of the trade in the section under their supervision. 
‘These various mail order men also make quotations. 

It is much better for this work to be done by the mail 
order department than under the direction of the sales 
manager, simply because the sales manager has not time to 
look after the mail orders from and make quotations to the 
trade in his territory. If he looks after his salesmen and his 
accounts he is doing all that can be expected of him, 

The General Catalogue. 

There is a question in the minds of jobbers as ,to the 
success of the loosé leaf catalogue to be distributed generally 
to the trade. In my opinion a solidly bound catalogue, issued 
at comparatively frequent intervals, would be better than 

a loose leaf catalogue. Experience 
Loose Leaf Catalogue ='as shown that not 25 per cent. of 
Not Satisfactory. the retail dealers who receive loose 

leaf catalogues keep them up prop- 
erly. The binders of these catalogues are very expensive; in 
fact, almost as expensive as the catalogue itself. It is also 
very expensive to send change pages to a large number of 
customers. All this is wasted if the pages are not inserted. 

A good system would be to issue a solidly bound cata- 
logue to those customers who will not keep them posted, and 
a loose leaf or salesmen’s catalogue to those customers who 
are sufficiently systematic and fond of work to change the 
pages. 

An approximate price-list has been found to be of ad- 

vantage to the retail dealer. These price- 
Approximate ists, however, being separate from the regu- 
Price-List. lar catalogue, are more or less troublesome. 

The time is ripe for the jobber who will print 
his approximate prices in the body of the catalogue he dis- 
tributes to his customers, using an easily Jearned selling 
mark, 

Goods are arranged in the catalogue according to the 
various departments of the house. In other words, the gen- 
eral catalogue is a collection of department catalogues 
bound together. Salesmen in writing up their orders send 

them in written up by departments. The ad- 
Salesmen’s V2ntages of this system are as follows: When 
Orders. the order reaches the house it is immediately 
divided into departments and sent to the va- 
rious stock departments, and in a few minutes a number of 
stock departments are at work getting out the same order. 
The various departments work on the salesmen’s original 
order. They can see in his own handwriting just what he 
orders. The system of copying for departments is slow and 
expensive. It is also full of errors. When an error is made 
it is necessary to look up the original order and find out 
whether it was the salesman’s error or an error made in the 
house in copying up the order. Un- 
Goods of Same Kind ‘er this system when an order is filled 
Billed Together. and put together and goes to the en- 
try department all the goods of the 
same character are billed together. For instance, all Cut- 
lery, all Sporting Goods, all Tinware, all Shelf Hardware 
and all heavy goods will be invoiced together. They will 
also be invoiced exactly as they are packed. 

Therefore, in opening a box a dealer will not have to 

skip all over his invoice to find the goods, This is also of 
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advantage to the pricing clerk because when 
he prices the invoice all goods in one line 
come together. It is of advantage to the 
dealer in checking with the invoice because 
he will find all goods in a certain part of the catalogue come 
together on the invoice. It is also of advantage in our 
auditing of profit figuring department, because in going over 
the invoice seeking errors the goods are classified on the 
copy of the invoice according to their price books. 

To simplify the idea, if our catalogue was split up into 
its various departments and each department was split up 
we would have a number of complete stock and selling units, 
the only difference being that all the invoices for the entire 
business are written up in one department, and the selling 
for the whole house is in the hands of one force of salesmen. 

The economy of a jobbing business conducted in this 
manner, where one salesman sells many lines of goods in- 
stead of selling only one line, must be obvious to all. 

Printing Plant. 

In every up to date jobbing Hardware house there is 
necessarily a large printing plant in connection with its cat- 
alogue department. Their salesmen’s catalogues are of the 
loose leaf variety. Their prices are printed on the pages 
and these pages are mailed to the salesmen as changes take 
place. It is only necessary for a salesman to insert these 
pages in his book when it is fully posted to date. What 
an improvement over the old methods when the salesmen 
were expected, but did not, post their catalogues from date 
to day by pencil! 

The BookKeeping Department. 


Books ere all kept by one department, but even here the 
idea of dividing into territories is carried out, certain book- 
keepers working on the books for certain States. 

All books are of the loose leaf variety. The ledgers are 
arranged by States, by towns, and then by customers. In 
other words all the accounts for a certain town are side by 
side and can be referred to at a glance. With this system it 
is an easy matter to find out the amount of business done in 
a certain State or the condition of accounts in a certain 
town. 


Advantages to 
the Merchant. 


The Credit Department. 

This department, as its name implies, passes upon all 
credits. and has correspondence with customers in regard to 
their accounts. 

The collection department is under the general direction 
of the credit department. 

The Filing Department. 

All correspondence is filed by States, by towns and by 
customers. The numerous members of the Jones family 
under this system do not come together, but are separated 
according to their States and towns. 

Orders are filed in binders and correspondence in upright 
files. 

The Claim Department. 

This department is also divided by sections following the 
same sections as the sales department, with claim men for 
the various sections of the country. The claim department 
is under the direct control of the sales managers, and claims 
are handled in line with the selling policy. 

The Traffic Department. 

This department, as its name implies, looks after all in- 
coming and outgoing shipments. All freight claims are 
handled in this department. It also had jurisdiction over 
the shipping room and wagons. 

Remarks in General. 

Every ship has its chart house. Every day observations 
are taken as to the location of the ship, then the position of 
the ship is marked out on the charts. 

If any business is to be kept off the rocks its latitude 
and longitude must be just as thoroughly and carefully taken. 
This cannot be done unless the executive of that business 
has a system of accurate records showing the volume of 

sales, the profits and the ex- 
Percentage as Well as penses of each department. He 
Dollars and Cents Records. must not only have these rec- 

ords in dollars and cents, but 
I consider it of the greatest importance that he has it 
figured out on a_ percentage basis, and this percentage 
should be carried out to the fraction of 1 per cent. If your 
business increases 15 per cent. and your total expense for 
the entire business increases 15 per cent, where does it come 
in? Then you find the seat of the trouble by referring to 
your department records. Without department records you 
do not know what part of your business is making money 
and what part is being conducted at a loss. 

These records should at times be carried even beyond the 
department. You should figure the cost of selling certain 
lines of goods in a department. 
How many jobbers here know 
the cost to them of carrying a 
dozen cheap Screen Doors in 
their warehouse for one year? If some of them would figure 
out the profit on those Doors and the cost of warehousing, 
insurance and taxes they would have something to think 
about. 


Even Selling Certain Lines 
Should Be Figured. 
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What are the relations of your salesman’s charges for 
drayage and excess baggage on sample trunks to his profits 
on the goods he sells from these samples? Have you ever 
figured that out? Probably some will decide it does not pay 
to carry samples. 

Divide your cost of doing business into two heads: One, 

all the expenses of the house. The 
Divide Business Cost ther, all the expenses of your sales- 
Inte Two Heads. men for salaries and traveling ex- 

penses. Keep this record year after 
year, and see whether your expenses are growing with your 
salesmen or growing in the house. 

One of the greatest dangers to any business is lack of 
harmony among the managers of that business. A loose and 
indistinct division of responsibilities and 
duties by departments generally leads to this 
kind of friction. In your directors’ meet- 
ings have each director report for his de- 
partment, with the plain figures before all the directors. 
Then have your general discussions afterward. 

Have a department for returned goods. Have 

Returned it carefully inclosed. There is great danger of 

Goods. pilfering in this department. Keep an accurate 

record of all goods returned and the customers 

who return them, and you will get some light on various sub- 
jects. 

When you have a large and very satisfactory account 
have the profit on that account figured, and may be you will 

wake up. When you find one of your de- 
Occasions for partments has no trouble selling practically 
Investigation. all of a certain class of goods used in your 

territory, have the factory cost, the cost of 
handling and the selling price on these goods carefully 
figured. When anything is too easy and too prosperous look 
out for danger. 

All jobbers should charge extra for broken packages. 
Nothing breaks up stock and causes the loss of parts more 
than the habit we jobbers have of selling 
goods in retail quantities to merchants 
at wholesale prices. We can-learn-some 
thing in this respect from the wholesale 
mail order houses who never break boxes, and who, therefore, 
have no trouble keeping their stock in good condition. 

Carefully study your business and your methods and see 
whether you are adjusting your business to the exception of 
your trade and not the rule. I mean by this that the cus- 
tomer who is always complaining, who makes forcible com- 
plaints and who asks special consideration, impresses himself 
upon your mind. You know him and cor- 
respond with him. He becomes an exception 
in your business. Does he not impress his 
ideas too forcibly upon you and upon your 
salesmen? On the other hand, the majority of your customers 
who make no complaints and who pay promptly are ofttimes 
forgotten. I believe it is the tendency of most jobbers to 
adjust their ideas to 20 per cent. of their sales, not the 80 
per cent. 

It is my opinion, when a retail account always requires 
special attention or special prices it is almost invariably 
unprofitable. If we had the moral courage we would drop 
such accounts, save time and worry and make more money. 
We can only get at the facts in regard to these accounts by 
careful analysis by department reports. 

It is exceedingly important to have 

Monthly Records a monthly record of large business by 

by States or Towns. States. Then you can see where you 

are growing strong and where you are 

becoming weak. If all the business is done in one State 

then you should have before you a monthly .record of sales 
by towns. 

Recently we have been experimenting with Graphophones 
for correspondence, and we believe the graphophone has a 
great future in business. It seems to me it would be espe- 
cially valuable to merchants in small towns where expert 
stenographers are not easily obtained. They are worth your 
investigation. 

Individnally I have always opposed the system of sell- 
ing goods through branch houses. I believe a strong central 
organization handling the business in de- 
partmtents, can handle a _ business, even 
over a great area of country, more satis 
factorily and more economically. A great 
variety of goods and a heavy stock under one roof simplifies 
the keeping of stock and the filling of orders. I consider this 
vdvantage greater than either the advantage in time or 
freight. 

I believe the general trend of the times is toward a one 
price system, with possibly a lower price for quantities. This 
system is now being brought about by manufacturers’ con- 
trolled prices and by the sale of jobbers’ special brands, 

To sum up this long paper, the difference between one 
jobber and another is narrowing down not so much to the 
question of prices, but to the question of good service, which 
means a large variety of goods from which to make a selec- 
tion and the prompt and complete filling of orders with satis- 
factory merchandise. 


Harmony in 
Management. 


Extra Charge for 
Broken Packages. 


Troublesome 
Customers. 


Branch Houses 
Not Favored. 
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Arkansas Retail Hardware Association. 


l was generally conceded by the Arkansas retail mer- 
chants present that their ninth annual convention 

at Hot Springs was one of the most profitable and en- 
joyable since the organization of that body, and it was 
likewise agreed that this was in no small measure due 
to the fortunate conjunction in time and place of meet- 
ing of the retailers’, jobbers’ and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations which made the services of a number of able 
speakers available. The addresses by Ww. T. Sanford, 
©. B. Barker, Charles H. Ireland, S. Norvell and other 
prominent jobbers on Wednesday were listened to by a 
large and attentive audience, which gave unmistakable 
evidence of its lively appreciation of the programme. 





R. F. ROYS. J. P. SIMPSON. 


The headquarters of the association were at the Majestic 
Iiotel and the meeting was held in the Majestic Opera 
House nearby. 


President Plummer’s Address. 


Addresses of welcome and responses, the president's 
annual address, and the reading of the secretary’s re- 
port occupied the first session on Tuesday forenoon, 
which was an open one. The interesting and able an- 
nual address of John A. Plummer, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was as follows in part: 


The business of a retail Hardware dealer comes nearer 
being a profession than that of any other mercantile pur- 
suit; in ail other mercantile lines it takes but a few months 
to familiarize yourself with the salient points of the busi- 
ness, but in the Hardware line this is not a fact. In this 
line it takes years of hard study to be fairly well posted. 
A Hardwareman has to learn just what is needed to build 
a shack or a mansion; what is the best roofing to use, the 
style of Locks and Hinges; how a flue should be built; the 
most convenient place for the Refrigerator, Sink or Range; 
how the barn should be built, its size, capacity, &c. 

The poultry yard comes in for your attention; the lawn 
claims a part, of your time and study. You must know as 
tv house furnishings. Even the young ladies will want you 
to know just the size Brass Ring they should use for such 
and such fancy work; the boys want to know all about the 
Bicycle, the size they should have; the sporting inclined man 
wants to know all about the different makes of Guns, Rifles, 
Cartridges, Shells,- Fish Hooks, Trolls, Lines (and some- 
times the best brand of fish bait). 

You have to know the particular style of Plow, Harrow 
or Cultivator that will work best in such and such soil and 
crop; how many rods of fence it will take to fence off the 
cow lot, farm or pasture; how many Staples, Nails and 
Posts. Stoves and Ranges—you have almost to know the 
name of the miner who mined the iron. Pocket Knives, 
Razors and Shears you have to study hard and long; Gran- 
ite Ware you must know the number of coats and its acid 
resisting quality, &c.; Iron Pipe and Steam Fitting Goods 
of a necessity have to be studied long. Pumps you will 
never know much about, no matter how hard you try. Tools 
and Implements of architecture demand years of study. You 
must, in fact, be a know all; for when any article is wanted 
and it is not known who keeps it, or, in fact, what it is, 
straight away the party goes to the Hardware store: so 
you see that it is more of a profession than any other line. 


An Educational Campaign. 


Now, since we are saddled with all of these studies, let’s 
be generous and take on other studies that are being sadly 
neglected all over the country—that is the improvement of 


our country, cities, towns, farms, homes, public buildings, 
roads, waterways and forests. In the rush for dollars in 
this country these things have been sadly neglected ; the suc- 
cess of the country depends upon our keeping these up to 
the standard. 'There are too many young folks leaving the 
farm for the city life. The foundation of our State rests 
upon the farm; we must have farmers, farmers’ wives, 
daughters and sons, and means must be devised to keep some 
of them on the farms. 

We must commence a system of education on this line. 
To keep the young folks on the farm, the farm and home 
must be made attractive; some attention must be paid to 
the wants and desires of the children to make their life on 
the farm pleasant. Why should not the children in the coun- 
try have such things as Lawn Swings, Tennis Sets, Croquet 
Sets, Hammocks, Lawn Furniture, like their friends in the 
cities? Why should not their lawns be cut nice and smooth 
with a Lawn Mower, the fences and outhouses neatly white- 
washed? We must call the attention of the farmer to these 
things. Show him how much it will add to the pleasure of 
his household and himself, and how much it will add to the 
attractiveness and value of his farm. 

We must advocate good roads, streets, clean premises, 


attractive homes, public conveniences, up to date schools . 


and school houses, court houses, parks, &c., and that they 
be kept so as to be attractive. We want good, live, up to 
date farmers, mechanics, laborers, merchants, lawyers and 
doctors to come and live in our country towns and cities, 
and nothing will do more to make a man who is looking for 
a new location decide to cast his lot with you than to show 
him that you have a live up to date community. The unde- 
sirable citizen seldom makes a move to find a better location. 
It is hard to get him out of the community where he exists. 
It is the man who wants to better his condition, who wants 
to live in a progressive locality that seeks the new location. 
He is the man we want; to get him, we must be abreast 
of the times. 


The Hardwareman in Politics. 


It has almost become a maxim, that a merchant must 
have nothing. to do with politics. Now this, like many other 
wise sayings, is a thing of the past. The merchant is noth- 
ing unless he is a good citizen. To be a good citizen, he 
must take an active part and interest in whatever is for the 
good and the advancement of his State, county, town or 
locality ; he must use his influence to see that men of good, 
sound business ability are sent to our legislative bodies; for 
they make the laws that either make or undo our country. 
In the past years we have had much legislation that has 
been a detriment to every interest in the State. Our State 
is of a necessity a borrowing State; we must borrow money 
to develop its resources, build railroads and carry on our 





Cc. E. TAYLOR. 


JOHN A. PLUMMER, 


business. To co this, we must give good security, safe in- 
surance. The better the security the safer the insurance, the 
easier it is to get the money the cheaper the rate of interest 
will be. To induce capital to come to us, we must convince 
capital that we want to and will treat it right. 


Railreads Should Be Fairly Treated. 


We need more railroads ta develop our State, more fac- 
tories to turn our raw material into money producing arti- 
cles. We are getting but a very small percentage of what 
we should in this line, and it is largely if not solely due to 
the fact that it has become quite popular for everybody 
most to fight the railroads and capital. The slogan of war 
of the politician is, “Down with the railroads!” They 
want to make them carry our freight and passengers at a 
rate that does not leave them a fair return upon their in- 
vestment and risk, and demand that they build depots and 
sidings where there is not a sufficient amount of trade to 
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justify the outlay, and pass laws that are unjust to them. 

We need the railroads and capital. Other States are 
wanting them, and they are going where people show by 
their actions that they will deal fairly with them. We need 
them to penetrate new sections; to make farm and timber 
lands treble their present value; to make towns and cities 
where now there is only a wilderness. Let’s give them the 
glad hand and convince them that we, after giving all sorts 
of inducements (in resolutions), will not so soon as they 
spend their money with us, commence to demand that they 
do things which the business will not justify. Let them 
make a fair profit on their investment, still have a line of 
justice and right that all must come to; first give them jus- 
tice and then demand from them justice. 

Let’s show them that there are men in this State who 
are determined to relegate the man whose only battle cry 
is “down with the railroads; down with capital!” to the 
rear, where he justly belongs. That we are going to send 
men to our legislative bodies, broad gauged men, men who 
will endeavor to pass laws that will encourage capital to 
come to us; that will bring more railroads, more factories; 
that will bring those to us who want, in themselves, to be 
fair and just; that we are going to send men who have the 
interest of the State at heart, men who are a success, pro- 
gressive men, men who want to see the grand State of 
Arkansas take her just rank with the foremost of her sis- 
ters; that we are going to let the failures stay at home. 


Secretary Taylor's Report. 


The report of Secretary C. E. Taylor contained sev- 
eral suggestions for the furtherance of the work and 
aims of the Association. Among other things recom- 
mended was one with reference to the location and time 
of meeting of the next annual convention, which was 
favorably acted upon at a later session. The hope was 
expressed that there might be a large attendance from 
the state of Arkansas at the annual convention of the 
National Retail Hardware Association to be held next 
year at Milwaukee, regardless of the result of the home 
campaign for State-wide prohibition. It was stated 
that the few complaints of grievances reaching the 
Secretary’s office during the year had in each instance 
been satisfactorily disposed of, and recognition was made 
of the efficient aid rendered by the traveling men who 
have been admitted as associate members of the associa- 
tion. Continuing the report was in part as follows: 


You have already been advised in my secretary’s letters 
from time to time of the progress of work which has been 
done by the Hardware Associations of the United States 
to defeat the prdéposed legislation in favor of parcels post. 
Congress has adjourned without enacting such a law. and 
perhaps our associations can now enjoy a breathing spell 
for a while. 

Mutual Iusurance, 


Investigation at our last annual meeting disclosed the 
fact that in our State only 14 concerns were carrying Hard- 
ware mutual insurance. In conference with the Executive 
Committee the secretary was directed to endeavor to make 
an arrangement with one of the larger of the Hardware 
mutual insurance companies whereby that company could 
enter the State in accordance with the requirements of our 
State laws and solicit business from our members. Also to 
accept business from other dealers in Hardware, Vehicles 
and Implements, provided, they wil! join our association. 
In other words, to sell no insurance to dealers who are not 
members of our association. Negotiations looking to such 
arrangement were opened with the following Hardware 
mutuals: The Minnesota, the lowa and the National. They 
all gave careful consideration to the matter and each com- 
pany was apparently anxious to make the arrangement sug- 
gested, but each company in turn has advised us that it 
cannot at present make such arrangement with us for the 
reason that our State laws are too drastic for them to meet 
the requirements. The Iowa Company in particular went 
into the matter carefully, but its secretary who had corre- 
spondence at length with the insurance commissioner of our 
State, Hon. A. E. Moore, advises that they would be very 
greatly handicapped in entering the State under the require- 
ments of our laws and that at present they cannot attempt 
to do it. 

Finding that it was not practical at the present time to 
have the companies come into the State, I endeavored to 
ascertain whether our association could put a man in the 
field to secure new members and let him accept applications 
for mutual insurance as he went from town to town calling 
on the dealers. Chapter 3, Sections 26 and 29 of our insur- 
ance laws seem to be very full of penalties for representa- 
tives who solicit business for companies unauthorized in 
Arkansas. The wording of the law is very broad. It says: 

Any representative forwarding applications or in any other 


way transacting business for any insurance company not in this 
State is liable to the penalty of $500 for each month during 


which the illegal business was transacted, and after such repre- 
sentative shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined in any sum not less than $500. 

The Iowa Association writes us that there is no question 
as to the right of the individuals of our association to secure 
mutual insurance and to use the United States mails for 
that purpose. He stated that the matter had been tested 
before the United States Supreme Court and that the gist of 
this decision is that a man ean purchase his insurance just 
aus he does his sugar or Nails, wherever he pleases. He 
stated that if we should put out a representative they would 
be glad to get out some printed matter for him which he 
could hand to proposed members, explaining the whole situa- 
tion to them. He could state explicitly that the insurance 
company is not permitted to enter the State of Arkansas to 
solicit business; neither can they have an authorized agent 
to solicit. The insurance people suggest that the dealer 
could make out his application and forward direct to the 
company for consideration. 

Now my reasons for wanting mutual Hardware insur- 
ance made popular are twofold. First, the mutual com- 
panies are offering good insurance for less money than the 
old line companies. Second, a properly directed campaign 
for new members on the basis outlined above, dependent 
upon membership in our association, would mean that we 
would during this year ahead of us receive a great many new 
members. I believe we will never grow as we should as an 
association until we are able to offer to many dealers who 
now should belong to our association something attractive, 
like the mutual insurance proposition. When we do that we 
will build up our association rapidly. 


Freight Rates. 


At the last convention the secretary was directed to 
endeavor to make arrangements with A. R. Bragg, manager 
of the Merchant’s Freight Bureau of Little Rock, to audii 
expense bills for over charges, quote freight rates, look after 
claims, &ec., for our members. On going into the matter 
thoroughly with Mr. Bragg I found that such an arrange- 
ment was not possible nor advisable for two reasons; on 
account of the cost to us and on account of the fact that the 
Bureau for which Mr. Bragg is manager could not arrange 
for him to give to our association the time that such work 
would have demanded of him. 


Legislation. 


The Legislature will meet next January, and it seems 
to the writer that it will not only be advisable, but show 
good judgment on our part as business men, to give some 
time in our discussions to matters that may be suggested 
by that committee. Surely the members of the Legislature 
will be glad to listen to suggestions from our association. 
If our members can agree on the need of any suggested 
laws or the repeal of laws now in existence, we should be 
able to exert a strong influence in the passage by the Legis- 
lature of any such helpful measures. 


Convention Committees. 


The following committees were appointed by Presi- 


dent Plummer to serve during the convention : 

RESOLUTIONS: J. P. Simpson, Malvern; W. H. Worneck, Mag- 
nolia; W. W. McMinn, New Port. 

Press: H. E. McRae, Hot Springs; C. E. Taylor, Little Rock. 

TIME AND PLACE oF NEXxtT MEETING: J. F, Maxey, Ozark: 
Elmore West, Helena; R. P. Graham, Fordyce; R. W. Merri- 
weather, Paragould; Frank B. Gregg, Little Rock ; Dan Watkins, 
Mena. 

AvuDITING: W. A. Jackson, Dardenelle ; Charles Pittman, Pres- 
cott ; Harry Hankins, Jr., Monticello. 

NoMINATING: Hamp Williams, Hot Springs; K. G. McRae, 
Hope; H. E. Lynch, Clarendon; C. H. Stout, Black Rock; W. T. 
Richmond, Ft. Smith. 

To ConsipeR Revort OF SECRETARY-TREASURER: E. FE. Mitch- 
ell, Morrillton; W. A. Jackson, Dardenelle; Hamp Williams, Hot 
Springs. 

Extending Credit to Customers. 


A paper on the subject, “ How Can We Improve the 
Present Credit Condition of Our Business?” was read by 
E. E. Mitchell of E. E. Mitchell & Co., Morrilton, and a 
former president of the association. The paper was as 
follows, in part: 


The very first thing to do is to become careful in extend- 
ing credit. If you are now careful then the next thing to do 
is to get more careful. In extending credit we should take 
into consideration, first, Honesty. If a man can pay, but 
will not, he is a bad customer. A customer should not be 
so good as not to be required to pay his account when due. 
Second, look well to a man’s ability to pay, honesty alone 
does not pay debts; if he does not produce anything to pay 
with, he is a good man to keep off your books. Third, con- 
sider his probable income in connection with his habits, 
responsibilities and expenses. He may be a willing payer 
and his income great and yet prove a bad customer because 
of bad habits, or big responsibilities and expenses such as a 
large, extravagant family, &e. 
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Clear Understanding. 

Have a clear understanding. If we are selling a customer 
who we have some doubts about, but for some reason we do 
not wish to ask him for security we should have a clear 
understanding with him as to what line of credit we are 
willing to extend him, so as to be able to hold him within 
reasonable bounds, without friction. Without some agree- 
ment such men are apt to think their credit better than it is, 
forcing us to curb them after they are in debt to us, which 
so often offends, and they retaliate by not paying their 
account, 

If credit is extended on a basis of paying any time you 
please, or “ that’s all right” manner, the customer is very 
apt to carry out that spirit, and consider that his bill is not 
due until it is entirely convenient for him to pay it. 

We often hear the expression, “ goods well bought are 
half sold.” This expression has a twin brother, much 
larger in point of value, yet a stranger to many, namely: 
‘** Accounts well made are half collected.” . 

Do not get too anxious to sell goods when they are to be 
charged in order to increase the volume of your business, as 
you might have the experience the preacher complained of 
when his congregation talked of raising his salary. He said 
he did not want it raised as it was then taking so much of 
him time to collect what they had promised him that he 
feared that he would not have any time to devote to the 
preparation of his sermons if he had more salary to collect. 


Collecting Tactics Vary. 

It is hard to have any given set of rules to collect ac- 
counts by. Every customer is different, the same tactics 
that will work successfully on one will not collect money 
from the other. Again each merchant or collector can best 
collect accounts by not trying to’ ape some one else, but 
have some originality of his own in approaching the cus- 
tomer. 

We think that every customer should be seen or written 


to when his account is due and asked to settle either at once .- 


or some stated time, and that statements of all past due 
accounts should go to every customer at least once every 30 
days. If sent by mail to a man that a mere statement does 
not appeal to, write something specific and to the point on 
the bottom of the statement, and if you do not hear from 
that, follow it up with a letter or your collector. 


Charles H. Ireland's Paper. 

Chas. H. Ireland of the Odell Hardware Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., read a very thoughtful and suggestive 
paper under the title, “ What? Whither?” in which ref- 
erence was made to the momentous changes now going 
on in the world’s affairs, changes that were, he believed, 
“the first rumblings prior to awakenings of the dawn of 
a new and better day, a time for which the race has 
sighed, dreamed and hoped for.”’ Mr. Ireland expressed 
the view that in the great part which the United States 
shall perform in the world’s future progress the South 
would be most conspicuous, and “ will yet again lead this 
nation in those things that will make for its widest and 
best progress.” Concluding. he said, that while the re- 
tailer, like the farmer, must ever be the bone and sinew 
of the country, he must by a due appreciation of his 
true worth fortify himself against undue competition by 
the cbservance of the following rules: 


1. By a settlement in his own mind of the dignity of his 
calling. He should never forget that he is not a junk dealer, 
and the meritorious act of passing an article across his 
counter and sending it out wrapped in paper with his im- 
print upon, should add materially to its intrinsic value. 
Moral, don’t buy junk if you don’t run a junk shop. 

2. If he is not a junk dealer then it should be his aim 
to let the community know it. Profession amounts to noth- 
ing unless the life back of it bolsters up the same. The only 
correct social and commercial position for the Hardwareman 
in any community is with the bank, factory and railroad 
presidents and merchant princes of the community, and if 
he happens to have his lot cast in a community where none 
of this class reside he should embrace all within himself and 
feel perfectly easy as to his right to maintain the dignity 0” 
his position. 

3. By all means he should belong to his local and State 
associations. because in union only there is strength, and 
he should lend all aid in the effort to control department 
stores and catalogue houses. 

But let him, while his eyes are elevated to see the dan- 
gers that threaten him from the large catalogue house, take 
care to make his place of business so clean and attractive 
that ladies will resort there, rather than shun it. Nor 
forget that the department store makes a specialty of house- 
hold goods,- and ladies buy these goods only; that women 
are interested in Fancy China and Cut Glass and Silver 
Ware more than in Steel Plow Shapes and Trace Chains: 
that a Cook Stove will look just as well exhibited in the 
back of the store as in the front; that women do not cook 
by choice but perforce, and that when they go out for a 
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pleasant shopping trip they do not want a reminder of 
what’s awaiting them at home; that drug stores sell Razors 
and Pocket Knives; that the law of the Medes and Persians 
is no longer applicable, hence a man can afford to put in a 
supply of Cut Glass and Sterling Silver and Chafing Dishes 
for the purpose of cultivating the best patronage in his town. 

That the best way to oppose a catalogue house is to 
carry a well-assorted, up to date, carefully selected Hard- 
ware stock in your own town. ‘That it will not harm his 
business to display his goods nor fear competition by plainly 
marking his prices in figures on the same. That the secret 
of the 5, 10 and 25 cent store is its ability to properly 
angle a Knife or Hatchet on the counter. That this is the 
twentieth century and things move on a pace. That the 
duty of the present hour is personal, and upon the manner 
in which we discharge it rests the destiny of this great land 
of ours. I know not what others may do, but I shall 
esteem it a privilege of great opportunity to answer the 
What of life by the trend which shall leave no room to 
doubt as to the Whither. 


The Local Jobber and What He Deserves. 


A very interesting and forcible address was that by 
W. T. Sanford of the Roberts, Sanford & Taylor Com- 
pany, Sherman, Texas, and newly elected president of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, on “ The 
Local Jobber and What He Deserves.” After touching at 
some length on catalogue house competition and its mis- 
chievous effects, Mr. Sanford spoke in part, as follows: 

The jobber occupies the same relative position with the 
retailer that the retailer does with the consumer. Did you 
ever think of that? Did it ever occur to you, my friends 
(and I ask the question in all the courtesy and frankness 
which the occasion demands), that, while you are making 
a war upon the catalogue houses, perhaps you are inflicting 
upon your home jobber the same injustice that you com- 
plain of on the part of your customer? 


Your Heme Jobber 


is a citizen of the same great State as yourself. He is con- 
tributing his part to the maintenance of the municipal, 
county and State governments. He is supporting all the 
public institutions in which you are interested. He stands 
behind you in times of financial distress. He is your fellow 
citizen, your neighbor and friend. With you he is work- 
ing for the advancement of the same people and for the up- 
building, the honor and the glory of the same proud com- 
monwealth. Is he not entitled, therefore, on equal grounds 
to your liberal patronage? Does he get it? You will ob- 
serve that I say on equal grounds. 

I am aware that no local jobber in the Southwest is pre- 
pared to handle the entire account of a large retail Hard- 
ware dealer, nor does any assume to do so. There are lines 
which must necessarily be secured in foreign markets. There 
are special brands of goods which have been widely adver- 
tised for a number of years, which cannot be bought in the 
home markets; there are some goods for which there is only 
a local demand, which the home jobber cannot afford to 
stock; there are lines in which the home jobber cannot offer 
as large and varied assortment as his foreign competitors, 
and consequently the retail dealer must go outside his State 
to supply his wants. 

But the question which I would emphasize is this: Do 
you buy from your local jobber everything that you can buy 
at the same price or cheaper, freight considered, as from his 
foreign competitor? If not, I ask with the utmost consid- 
eration, are you treating him fairly, or as the President 
would say, are you giving him a square deal? 


A Powerful Ally. 

Has it ever occurred to you what a powerful ally you 
have in your home jobber, or what a tremendous loss of 
profit you should sustain if he were removed from the field? 
As you anticipate the wants of your customers, so he antici- 
pates your requirements and frequently ships in an enor- 
mous stock of season goods months before the demand be- 
gins, that he may fill your orders when your own trade opens 
up. You can gauge your purchases by the conditions of the 
crop at harvest, without incurring a single element of risk, 
but he has to stock the goods long before the ground is 
plowed, and if crops fail he must carry over the goods and 
stand the loss of interest on the investment. Or late in the 
season you can order from hand to mouth, promptly supply 
your customers without carrying over any surplus stock. 

With his stock to draw from and with the terms which 
he offers, you can sell an article for cash, order it by tele- 
phone, get it in a few hours by express, make your profit. 
have the use of the money for 60 days and never have 1 
cent invested. A retail merchant if he will patronize his 
home jobber as freely as the conditions justify can do the 
same amount of business on half the capital necessary where 
he sends to foreign markets for his goods. 


Buying at Home. 


As a jobber, I have made it a rule never to buy away 
from Sherman anything that I could buy on equal terms at 
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home. I buy what I can in Texas, and I buy everything 
that I can in Arkansas—and I am pleased to say that I 
buy a good deal in Arkansas. If I were in the retail busi- 
ness I would buy at the same price every dollar’s worth of 
goods from my home jobber. I will go a little further and 
say I would be willing to pay my local jobber a little more, 
because what I might lose in price I would make up by 
having him carry the stock, thereby saving time, interest on 
the investment, freight investment, insurance, taxes, and the 
risk of a decline. 


Existence of Home Jobber Keeps Prices Down. 


There is another fact which I wish to emphasize in this 
connection. ‘he home jobber is the greatest protection the 
retailer has against paying unreasonably high prices for his 
goods. Remove the home jobber and you would find some 
enormous and sudden advances. You wouldn't read about 
them in the trade journals, but you would hear about them 
when the foreign drummer came around. 

On Nails, Wire, Horseshoes and similar heavy com- 
modities, you would pay from 15 to 75 cents per cwt. more, 
according to the differential between carload and less than 
carload rates; you wouldn’t get a cent more for the goods, 
and your stocks would be broken half the time. Therefore, 
while you may not fully realize it, the average retailer, situ- 
ated at a great distance from the large jobbing centers is in 
a large measure dependent upon the local jobber for his 
success in business. 

If it is true, and the fact is not debatable, that it is 
better for the retailer to buy an article from the local job- 
ber, if he can buy it to an advantage, then it follows that 
the more items he buys from the local jobber at a favorable 
price, the more is he benefited; consequently, it is to the 
interest of the retailer not to weaken his home jobber through 
lack of patronage, but to strengthen him by his patronage 
and his influence, thereby enabling him to extend his busi- 
ness, increase his stock, buy in larger quantities and cheaper, 
and therefore become of more benefit to the retailers in his 
territory. 


Address of J. E. Smith. 


J. Ek. Smith, vice-president of Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, and president of the Business Men’s 
League of that city, at the invitation of the convention, 
discussed the need of a greater inland waterway. He 
outlined the plans of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Water- 
way Association, which is endeavoring, through the co- 
operation of the Governors of the States, Mayors of cities 
and towns and commercial and river improvement or- 
ganizations, to hasten definite favorable action by Con- 
gress on a Rivers and Harbors bill, carrying sufficient ap- 
propriation for deepening the Mississippi River. Of this 
movement President Roosevelt has declared that the 
building of this lakes-to-the-gulf deep waterway, which 
carries with it the improvement of the Mississippi River, 
is of the first importance among all the meritorious river 
improvement projects. Mr. Smith urged action by the 
convention indorsing the project, and invited the attend- 
ance of prominent men at the Chicago convention of the 
Waterways Association, which will be held October 7, 8 
and 9 next. 


The association unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That we extend to J, E. Smith of St. Louis, presi 
dent of the Business Men’s League of that city and vice-presi 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Company, our thanks and appre- 
ciation for his very able and instructive address on “ The Need 
of Government Aid for Deepening National Waterways”; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government should begin at once 
the proposed Lakes to the Gulf deep waterway, so as to secure 
for the Mississippi Valley States easy and cheap transportation 
to tidewater and to relieve the congestion to our commerce from 
which we have suffered so grievously during the past few years. 
This waterway is of sufficient importance to demand the aid of 
the Government, and such aid should be extended on a definite 
and continuing plan until ii is completed; it is further 

Resolved, That the above resolution should be sent to the 
President of the United States and to all United States Senators 
and Members of Congress. 


The Question Box. 

Lively interest was developed at Wednesday's meet- 
ing when the question box was taken up under the able 
direction of President A. T. Stebbins of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, The first question pre- 
sented related to mutual fire insurance and the pro- 
tracted discussion of the subject which followed dis- 
closed a strong sentiment in favor of the Hardware Mu- 
tual plan which, however, is scarcely feasible at the 
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present time in Arkansas on account of the drastie na- 
ture of Insurance Laws in force in that State. Spirited 
discussion was aroused by consideration of the question, 
“Ts it best to have strictly one price for every customer? ” 
Opinion was much divided as to the practicability of this 
policy, but an interesting account of its successful prac- 
tice was given by a member who has permanently adopt- 
ed it after a satisfactory trial. Other questions con- 
sidered were the Hardwareman’s credits, uniformity in 
size of catalogues and post office box rent. As a result of 
the discussion of the latter topic the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Whereas, It appears by the published reports of the Post 
Office Department that our Government has collected over 
$3,500,000 for box rent in our post offices throughout the coun- 
try during the last year, and 

Whereas, This vast sum is demed to be an unjust tax on the 
business interests of the rural communities. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Retail Hardware Association of Arkansas, 
that we hereby protest against this unjust discrimination against 
the patrons of post offices in smaller towns and villages who do 
not have mail delivered at their doors, and respectfully request 
that this matter be presented to the post office authorities for 
their careful consideration ; and be it further 

Resolwed, That our secretary send a copy of these resolutions 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, with the re 
quest that they use their best endeavors to remedy this evil, 
which seems to us to be class legislation. 


Standing Committees. 
The following standing committees were chosen: 


LEGISLATION : Hamp Williams, Hot Springs; J. F. Maxey, Ozark ; 
John M, Pittman, Prescott. 

INSURANCE: W. A. Jackson, Dardanelle; F. B. Gregg, Little 
Rock ; Joe B. Hughes, Benton; C. E. Matthews, Mulberry ; 
B. J. Underwood, Stuttgart; P. W. Johnson, Pocahontas; 
M. E. West, Helena. 

PROGRAMME NEXT CONVENTION: H. E. Lynch, Clarendon; V. R. 
Harris, Fordyce; F. E. Pharr, Texarkana; R. N. Vail, Mor- 
rilton; G. W. Edmondson, Des Arc; W. W. McMinn, New- 
port; C. E. Taylor, Little Rock. 

MEMBERSHIP: J. Haraison, Augusta; C. H. Stout, Black Rock; 
W. H. Warnock, Magnolia; Herman Carlton, Lake Village; 
Will Hill, Charleston; Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Hone; 
George Shearer, Mulberry; Tom Dillohunty, Lockesburgh ; 
Dan M. Watkins, Mena. 


jobbers’ Sales to Consumers and Non-Hardwarea 
Dealers. 

Jobbers selling to consumers was the subject of a 
good deal of discussion at one of the sessions, many of 
those present contributing their experience and views. 
It was finally resolved that all complaints of this nature 
should be referred to the secretary and that he in turn 
take the matter up with the offending parties. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 


That this convention declare at this time that we do not ap 
prove of the action of any jobbing house that accepts business 
from consumers or from dealers large or small that do not carry 
Hardware in stock. 


Cards containing this resolution will be printed and 
distributed among the members of the association. 


Enlistment Committees. 


Valuable assistance in the numerical development of 
the association is rendered by the enlistment commit 
tees comprising traveling men who are associate mem 
bers. These committees for the ensuing year will be 
constituted as follows: 


HARDWARE DIVISION: J. M. Lofton, chairman, Chicago; W. 
G. Barnes, St. Louis; H. M. Todd, Louisville; M. C. ‘alley, 
Chicago; R. P. Young, Memphis, Tenn.: W. A. Cook, St. Louis: 
B. Morrison, Little Rock; P. N. Warren, Memphis; Otis J. John 
son, Little Rock; H. N. Billinger, St. Louis; J. H. Wall, St. 
Louis; William R., Neblett, Memphis; O. C. Word, Fort Smith; 
A. §S. Sutton, Little Rock: Frank Lyon, Little Rock; M. 0. 
Martin, St. Louis; J. A. Mason, St. Louis; T. D. Rowan, Louis- 
ville; E. W. Horne, Memphis. 

VEHICLE DIVISION: J..M. Hughes, chairman, Memphis; E. B. 
Richards, Memphis; Frank Laster, Fort Smith; T. B. Imgram, 
Florence, Ala. 

IMPLEMENT DIVISION: H. L. Taylor, chairman; Louisville ; 
W. E. Wadsworth, Springfield, Ill.; G. L. Turner, St. Louis: 
Geo. S. Hooper, Memphis, Tenn.; Lafayette Burris, Memphis; 
H. P. Alexander, St. Louis; O. M. Wylie, Longview, Texas; 
G. G. Armistead, Louisville; Lewis R. Hardy, Memphis; H. A. 
Guild, St. Louis. 

Stove Division: J. C. Stephan, Evansville, Ind.; H. W. 
Giers, Memphis; I’. E. Moraney; I. Rosenthal, Belleville, Ill. ; 
J. Bailey Gordan, Rome, Ga.; Geo. C. Robinson, St. Louis; John 
J. Johnson, St. Louis; W. N. Brandon, Nashville. 

HARNESS AND SappLeryY Division: P. K. Gunter, chairman, 
— Rock; A. C. Appleby, Dallas, Texas; J. W. Green, Louis- 
ville. 

MISCELLANEOUS Division: James K. Lewis, chairman, Little 
Rock; C. L. Trolinger, Kokomo, Ind.; J. D. Waters, St. Louis; 
T. T. Johnson, Pittsburgh; J. C. Britt, St. Louis; Duff Green. 
St. Louis; W. A. Smith, St. Louis: F. W. McMiller, Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. 8. Anderson, Little Rock; Paul R. Litzke, Little Rock ; 
T. C. Cole, St. Louis; H. 'S. Speck, Little Rock; J. H. Martin, 
Little Rock. 












Elec'ion of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

PRESIDENT, R. F. Roys, Russellville. 

First Vice-PRESIDENT, J. P. Simpson, Malvern. 

Seconp VICE-PRESIDENT, J. B. Hurley, Warren. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, W. L. Harlan, Little Rock. 

John A. Plummer, Marianna; C. E. Taylor, Little 
Rock, and N. T. Richmond, Fort Smith, were elected to 
fill places of three retiring members of the Executive 
GComunittee. 

Next Meeting at Fort Smith. 

In response to an urgent invitation extended by the 
Commercial* Club of Fort Smith through representative 
Hardwaremen present at the convention, it was decided 
to hold the next annual meeting in that city. It was sug- 
gested that by going over to the west side of the State 
many dealers in the Northwestern portion of the State 
might be induced to attend and become members of the 
association. 

Convention Notes. 

W. L. Harlan, Little Rock, the newly elected secretary of 
the association, presented the report of the proceedings of the 
last national convention at St. Louis. Mr. Harlan went into 
considerable detail, and his report was listened to with inter- 
est and attention. 





An address which held the undivided attention of the 
convention at its morning session on Wednesday was deliv- 
ered by J. D. Kenyon of New York City, vice-president of 
the Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship. Mr. Kenyon 
spoke for an hour upon the science of salesmanship and its 
application to everyday transactions in the distribution of 
goods. 

An appreciative tribute to the helpful influence of the 
trade press was voiced by two members, who told of the 
valuable suggestion and information they constantly gleaned 
from the leading Hardware journals. Speaking from his 
own experience, Hamp Williams said that every Hardware 
merchant should urge his clerks to read them also. 

“The Development of a State” was the subject of an in- 
teresting and suggestive address of the Hon. George R. Beld- 
ing, Hot Springs, president of the State Fair Association and 
Industrial Exposition of Arkansas. Mr. Belding referred to 
the vast undeveloped resources of the State, and called at- 
tention to the third annual State fair and industrial ex- 
position to be held next October, which he urged the Hard- 
ware merchants to make as large a success as possible, 


” 





By a two-thirds vote of the convention Article XI section 
1 of the constitution, relating to the time of holding the an- 
nual convention, was changed to read as follows: “ The 
meeting of this convention shall be held at any time in the 
months of May or June,'as may be fixed each year by the 
Executive Committee.” This action was taken to secure 
such latitude as would enable the fixing of dates that would 
best harmonize with those of neighboring States, it being de- 
sirable to have them run as far as possible in consecutive 
order. 

The local retail Hardware houses vied with each other in 
preparing attractive window displays, and the competitive 
efforts thus evoked resulted in a showing creditable alike to 
the trade itself and to the city. 





A. T. Stebbins, president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, was the recipient of a handsome 
alligator traveling bag, which was presented to him by Presi- 
dent John A. Plummer of the Arkansas State Association as 
a personal token of regard and esteem as well as memento of 
the oceasion of his visit. 


No exhibit of goods by manufacturers and jobbers was 
shown at this meeting, but the Arkansas retailers are consid- 
ering the advisability of inviting displays to be made at their 
next convention. The question has been referred to the 
officers and Executive Committee with power to act. 





Addresses by S. Norvell, president of the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., were interesting 
features of both the retailers’ and jobbers’ meetings. A 
genial group of salesman from this house was also in at- 
tendance to extend greetings to their friends and customers 
among the assembled dealers. This delegation consisted of 
J. P. Walker, M. O. Martin, J. A. Mason, F. Millard, C. D. 
McManus, W. A. Cooke. ° 





A pleasing incident of the meeting not down in the official 
programme occurred in the final hour of the closing session. 
It was the presentation by the association of a silver tea 
service to C. E. Taylor, the retiring secretary. Overcome 
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with surprise and emotion by this unexpected tribute of 
love and esteem from his friends and associates, Mr. Taylor 
was for the moment unable to respond, but in a brief pause, 
gathering his composure, he acknowledged his appreciation 
of the gift and the spirit prompting it, in words that*rang 
with the eloquence of feeling and kindest sentiment of kin- 
dred sympathy. 





An attractive collection of photographs illustrating the 
line of Hardware store fixtures made by the J. D. Warren 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, was displayed in the lobby of the 
Arlington Hotel. These were examined with interest by a 
large number of delegates and visitors, and information 
sought respecting them was furnished by J. D. Warren. 
whose careful study of the problem of arrangement, dis- 
position and display of Hardware stocks has made him an 
acknowledged authority on this subject. 





Headed by James FE. Smith, vice-president, who de- 
livered an interesting and able address before the convention 
on the subject of “ Waterways,” the following representa- 
tives of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, were 
present: C. L. Rierson, W. G. Barnes, J. H. Wall, H. N. 
Bellinger and H. §. Speck. 


——__.9---—_— 


Success Chemical Fire Extinguisher. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William 
street, New York, has recently put on the market the 
Success Portable Fire Extinguisher. It is made of extra 
heavy Lake Superior cold rolled copper, securely riveted 
and reinforced by heavy shoulders of solder, every one 
of which is tested to withstand a pressure of 350 Ib. to 
the square inch, or four times the required strength. 
The joint where the cover is attached is ordinarily the 
weakest part, but the method of attaching the dome to 
the body of the shell is said to make that joint the 
strongest part in this extinguisher. The large wheel at 
the top of the machine is a convenience in opening and 
closing it, at the same time serving as a base on which 
to rest it when reversed, as in use for playing on a fire. 
The frame work, or bottle holder, containing the supply 
of sulphuric acid, is cast brass and virtually indestruc- 
tible. The bottle of standard size and type for holding the 
acid is obtainable anywhere in case of accidental. frac- 
ture from any cause. The hose, tested to 400 Ib. to the 
square inch, cannot be pulled off and is only detachable 
with a wrench, being joined to the body by a swivel 
ground joint. The nozzle is said to be absolutely non- 
corrosive. 
apparatus in action; it is simply turned bottom up and 
the resultant mixture of sulphuric acid in the three gal- 
lons of water charged with bicarbonate of soda develops 
instantly force enough to throw a chemical stream 50 
ft. This chemical stream acts as a blanket and smothers 
fire which water cannot reach. By means of a lead 
stopper, fitting loosely, the flow of sulphuric acid is regu- 
lated to just the correct amount of gas generated at all 
times, making explosion impossible, the company states 
As this extinguisher neutralizes the acid before it leaves 
the machine, the stream will not injure material with 
which it may come in contact. 


——_———_—_- +e —_____—_ 


The General Electric Company. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has added to its product some new designs of luminous 
electric radiators, both portable and mantel types, and 
tubular air radiators for domestic and central station 
heating. An illustrated booklet has been issued, giving 
catalogue numbers with ratings, capacities, voltages, 
price lists, &c., which will be of much assistance to the 
prospective purchaser. The booklet also refers to the 
balance of the company’s line of electric heating and 
cooking devices, including flat irons of various types, 
water heaters, combination cereal cookers, tea kettles, 
percolators, chafing dishes, stoves, frying pans, grids, 
ovens, &¢c.; cooking and baking outfits, consisting of com- 
binations of the most desirable apparatus, are also de- 
scribed, and such specialties as cigar lighters, shaving 
mugs, heating pads, corn poppers, &c. 


No mechanical force is needed to put the - 
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Hoag Combination Padlock. 


Arthur W. Hoag, 145 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, has recently brought out the patented Hoag com- 
bination padlock here shown actual size. It is substan- 
tially made of cast bronze metal, machined and polished. 
The combination is set on three numbers, 0 to 30 inclu- 
sive, as indicated on the dial, the various possible com- 
binations reaching into the thousands. While the lock 
as sold is usually set at certain figures at random, the 
construction is such that its possessor may at any time 
alter the combination as frequently as there is occasion 
for it. This is easily done with the right side of shackle 
swung back, as illustrated, when with a slender screw 
driver inserted in the 3-16 in. opening a screw is receded, 
which enables the entire dial mechanism to be taken out, 
Back of the dial are three disks, a slight change in which 
by the loosening of a screw entirely alters the combination, 
full directions for accomplishing which accompany each 
lock. To open the lock, assuming it is set on 25, 20, 6, 
the dial is revolved to the left first to 25 three times, 
then to right to 20 twice and finally once to the left to 
6, so that in each instance the dial graduation is in align- 
inent with the line in center of outer beveled rim, when 





Hoag Combination Padlock, Open. 


a partial turn to the right unlocks and throws the hasp 
upward 3-16 in. and backward, say, % in. The locks are 
put up singly in pasteboard boxes, with the combination 
figures and explicit directions how both to unlock and 
change the combination. It is regularly furnished in 
polished bronze, but if necessary to match trim can be 
finished specially as required at an additional cost, de- 
pendent on the finish. 
—_- o____—_- 


Milwaukee Steel Fence Post. 


The Milwaukee Steel Fence Post Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is offering the metal fence post which is here- 
with illustrated, The distinctive feature of the post is 
its separable base, so constructed as to be easily driven 
into the ground. The lower end of the base is trough 
shaped and pointed, while the upper end is formed into 
a ferrule, in the top of which a metal cap is fitted for the 
purpose of driving it into the ground, It is stated that 
but a few strokes of the sledge are required to drive the 
base to its full depth of 2 ft. into the ground in any soil. 
When driven in position the metal cap or driving plug is 
removed and the post inserted in the ferrule.. The posts 
are made of 114-in. high carbon steel tubing, without re- 
inforcements ; but to make their rigidity doubly sure the 
tube is filled with cement, which in addition to added 
strength prevents rusting on the inside. Posts are fur- 
nished thickly coated with black Metalastic paint, which 
is said to make a lasting coating. Corner, end and. gate 
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posts are made of the same material as the line posts, but 
are larger, being 2% in. in diameter and set 8 ft. in the 
ground; they are likewise filled with cement. Special 
bracing is provided for these posts, consisting of steel 
tubes, and in conjunction with flat steel ground braces 
at the bottom of the posts an angle bar is riveted which 
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Fence Erected on Milwaukee Steel Fence Posts. 


contributes to its rigidity against strain. The manner 
of attaching the fencing is shown in the illustration, the 
ties used being of 14-gauge galvanized wire. The line 
posts are made in lengths from 8 to 5 ft, with ‘ft. 
graduations, the 4-ft. length weighing 11 lb. Bases 3 ft. 
long for use in swampy ground are supplied at a slightly 
advanced cost. 





The Sanitary Horse Brash. 


A sanitary horse brush recently placed on the market 
by the Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., as shown, top and bottom, in the accompanying 
illustrations. The feature of particular interest in this 
brush is found in the provision made to eliminate dust 
rising from the brushing of horses and the application of 
sanitary fluids for destroying disease germs and insects. 
In its general construction this brush is similar to other 
high grade horse brushes, but is distinguished therefrom 





The Sanitary Horse Brush. 


by a steel oil reservoir mounted on the back. This re- 
ceptacle is filled with kerosene or coal oil, which is fed 
through a row of special feed tufts in sufficient quantities 
to moisten the dust. The reservoir being airtight, the 
flow of oil is regulated by simply tightening and loosen- 
ing the screw cap seen in the top of the brush. The brush 
is said to be of durable construction throughout and the 
steel back is copper plated, giving it an attractive finish. 
It is made in one size only, No. 8, and each brush is 
packed in a neat cardboard box, in which it can be dis- 
played to good advantage. The company offers to send a 
brush on 30 days’ trial to responsible merchants. 











1996 
Coal Chutes. 
William U. Koons, Danville, Ill, is offering two pat- 


terns of coal chutes for buildings, which are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 represents a style 





Fig. 1.—Coal Chute to Rectangular Openings. 


adapted to rectangular openings. It is constructed of 
8-16 in. stee] plate, and is provided with angle irons riv- 
eted to the sides, which not only serve to stiffen the case, 
but hold it firmly in the wall. The mouth of the chute 
is covered with a drop door strap hinged to the top of 
the body. This chute is 16 by 21 in. in size and made 
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Fig. 2.—Circular Pattern Coal Chute. 


only for 8 in, walls. Fig. 2 represents the circular pat- 
tern which is made of No. 12 steel, and is likewise held 
in the wall by angle irons riveted to the top and bottom 
of the cylinder, It is 22 in, in diameter and is also de- 
signed for 8 in. walls. 


The Wonder Washer. 


The Wonder Washer made by the Victor Mfg. Com- 
pany, Leavenworth, Kan., is in some respects a departure 
from common practice in machines of this class. The 
tub is rectangular, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and is separable from the four legged stool on 
which it is mounted. When not in use the stool may be 
turned upside down and the tub nested in it, in which 
form it can be conveniently stored under the table or 
hung on the wall. The stool or stand is made of yellow 
pine with steel or wooden braces. The tub, which meas- 
ures 19 by 21 in. on top and holds 16% gal. of water, is 
made of No. 27 galvanized steel; has a neat molding 
around the top, which improves its appearance and also 
serves to prevent water and slop reaching the floor, all be- 
ing drained back into the tub. Particular effectiveness is 
claimed for the agitator which is a distinctive feature 
of the machine and differs in shape and construction 
from those of other washers. Its frame is made of gal- 
vanized iron rod in one piece and includes the handle as 
well as the loops to which the canoe shaped agitator or 
suction cup is attached. Broad and substantial splash 
boards the hight of the tub are set inside at the center 
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of both front and back of the machine to assist in divid- 
ing and distributing the currents of water, thus increas- 
ing its agitation. This movement is further promoted 
by vertical wings set in each corner of the tub. Since 
the agitator works down among the clothes no space is 
required above the water, so that the tub may be worked 
full. By the combined action of suction, squeezing, rub- 





The Wonder Washer. 


bing and swinging of clothes through the water, it is 

claimed that the cleansing process is accomplished in 

short time without damage to the fabric. 
—__ + e___—_ 


Crown and Crescent Surface Half Mortise 
Butt. 


The McKinney Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
added to its line the Crown and Crescent surface half 
mortise Butt here illustrated. The goods are full size, 
made of heavy cold rolled steel and heavily plated in all 
standard finishes. They can be used on either right or 
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Crown and Crescent Surface Half Mortise Butt. 






left hand doors without any adjusting. Each pair is 
packed in a separate box with screws, 100 pairs in a case. 
To hang a door the regular butt part should be mortised 
in the jamb. Then set the door, wedge to proper hight and 
insert screws in ornamental part. To remove a door it 
is only necessary to withdraw the screws from the erna- 
mental part. 
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The Faultless Carpet Stretcher and TacKer. 





The elimination of much of the tiresome and labor- 
ious effort connected with carpet laying is aimed at in 
the design of the carpet stretcher and tacker made by 
the J. W. Quilling Mfg. Company, Quincy, III, and illus- 
trated herewith. Both the construction of the tool and 





Fig. 1.—The Faultless Carpet 
Stretcher and Tacker. 


Fig. 2.—Stretcher and Tacker 
in Operation. 


the method of operation are clearly outlined in the illus- 
trations, Fig. 1 showing it unfolded and in working posi- 
tion. A feature of interest is the device provided for au- 
tomatically feeding the tacks, point down, under the 
driving rod, shown in Fig. 8. The tacks are held in a 
hopper, D, on the side of the wooden lever, from which 
they pass without regard to arrangement in the feed 
channel, where they are deposited in uniform position. 
One blow of the driving rod is usually sufficient to drive 
the tack home, but successive blows can be struck if re- 
quired. It is claimed that tacks can be driven close to 


“PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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the wall or in a corner without danger of marring 
adjacent woodwork, Fig. 2, and, what is of special im- 
portance, the entire operation of stretching and tacking 
can be performed without stooping. The stretcher at- 
tachment B, Fig. 1, is furnished with front and rear 
plates, F and G, which engage the carpet, and it is 
affirmed that a pull strong enough to stretch the heaviest 





Fig. 3.—Enlarged View of Tack Hopper. 


carpet, while carrying the operator’s weight, can be ex- 
erted. The machine is described to use either 8, 10 or 
12 oz. tacks. 

SSuEnEnintin chan ailiiaemmtiaee 


Hubbard’s Folding Delivery Box. 


The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is putting on the market the folding packing box 
illustrated herewith. The feature of it is that after it 
has been used in forwarding merchandise it can be com- 
pactly folded as shown in the illustration and retruned at 
a very low rate to the shipper for successive use. The 
box is wire sewed, containing no nails. There are no 
loose parts and all metal is tinned. The hinges are made 
of pressed steel plate. The box locks and seals in a 
simple manner, so that it cannot be opened until the 








Hubbard’s Folding Delivery Boz. 


seal is broken. There is no expense or trouble in setting 
up the box, as all parts merely swing into their respective 
positions, When folded the lid and bottom are securely 
protected inside. Boxes are made in hights from 12 to 
80 in., widths from 12 to 24 in. and lengths from 24 to 
40 in. Owing to the method of folding, the hight must 
always be made to equal or exceed width. 
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“Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 





Aa; usters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... hs First Quality........ $4.75@95.00 
VR Ee Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Bina, Double Bit, base weights: 

Window Stop— 5 Firet Quality. ....<.- $7.00@7.50 
Dene? TNE: chaskeeduebensdocéesaute “YA Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 
Taplin’s Perfection. ........-...000++-30% 


ge — a han ion i No. 1 Common, Loose.. -3%@4! i¢ 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, No. 1% Com., New Style. #A@s 
Fernald Quick Shifter; ® doz. No. 2 Solid Collar......44%@o 
DEE -Scarunchoshcacehabatenean $2.00@$3.00 | Half Patent: ae . 
Anvils—American— Nos, 7, 8, 11 and 12. .65@65&10%, 
. . Nos. 13 to 1h.....+--. 65654107, 
Ragle Anvils. ..-----.-----8 ® Gott | Nos. 15 to 18.......- 2070 10%, 
g * > (a co- ~ ~ f 
Far patton, Wien. eee | os, B to 83.-..-0- rot 
Imported— Boxes, Axles— 
Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, Common and _ Concord, not 
OP Cin ces<ndchond seeskbananaepaee 10@10'2 ¢ Es hie OA ee wee lb., 5@6¢ 
Peter Wright & Sons, @ th, 84 to 349° | Common and Concord, turned, 
Ib, 1l¢; 350 to 600 th, 1l's¢. Ib., 6@7¢ 
Anvil, Vice and Drill— Half Patent........; 1b., 94@10¢ 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, ait— Fishing— 
Apple, &e. Hendryx: 
Ls wakincpeatandsantecescescevedeae 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— B Bait 2-25 
Swi os) ¢t » Competitor Bait.........-......--20& 
CAvieagetems Wai) Oi. cndicccvavessncsccce 10% 
Augers and Bits— Balances— 
Com. Double Spur.... 75€10@80 7, Caldwell new list 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright. 654 1070 %, Pullman ..........0ceseccccceescees 
Black Lip or Blued. “psaonas? Spring— ae 
alge | Mach. A ugers. ‘Sauer 70% | Light Spring Balances .66@‘0£ 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... yiai0 | Chotihon's: ; 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 4045 7, Light Spg. Balances.......- 50@50& 10 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con- Straight Balances 40@ 40410 
NR eee 35% Circular Balances..........-.-+- 50&10 
eee Pat. Auger Bits........... 25% Large Dial........ccccscccsscccsceces a 
C. E, Jennings & Co.: —See Wire, Barb. 
No. 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings) list, Barb Wire 
% Bars— Crow— 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... 50% 
Russell Jennings’............2 AAT, Steel Crowbars, 10 a %G : 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............. 15% per 1b., 2% @2ia¢ 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.......... 457 Towel— 
Pugh’s Black............00-.ssseeeeees 20% No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 
Pugh'’s Jennings’ Pattern......... . 35% . 
ee ae 60° Beam, Scale— 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 0% | gcale Beamsé....s.scccseceed 0% 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... OR | ceentehiienss MiG) Ao. o.cecves~aroavedt 30 
Snell's King Auger Bits..... isc E aueeeiieate Wik iia... <conaccea teat 0° 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50°, “ ee - 
Bit Stock Drills— Beaters, Carpet— 
See Drills, Twist, Holt- Lyon Co, ‘ee $0.80: 
OZ, 
Expansive Bits— ‘Tinned ire Coppered  ¢ aah’ $0.85 
Coste _ Pateern, No. 1, @ Gos. 8; ns No. 11 Wire Coppered 7} doz. $1.15 
iD. Hs eo socnccunedcevasnacsnan 2 MD ni cnasenbsnussoceesensseuss 
Awe ss Clark’ Part, ina ibe cee No. 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz. $1.50 
*. E. Jennings 0., Steer’s Pat : 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large : Beaters Egs— * 
size, $26.00. 69& 10 Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co.: _ 
MEE pxsctnetancethtatantenieaas 60° | Uguatne dover, 35 on 2 ee 1, 
amapebberapese exci © Sine’ $750: No. 2, Fam: 
Gimlet Bits— ily Size, $7.50; No. 3, Extra Fam- 
Per gro. ily Size’ $24.00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 
Common Dbdl. Cut.... .$3.00@3.25 $30. . 
German Pattern, Nos: 1 to 10, Holt- yon Co. : ; 
, ; $4.75 ° r to 13. $5.75 Holt, per doz., No, 5, Jap’d $0 80; 
Hollow Augers me vo A Nore i fai od, Nien = 
oe 1. o. 6, Jap ie : 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 Lyon, fap’d, per doz, No, 2, 
BMIOE ocnccnecccccccscocecoasscccesa 2a&10% | ° 
Phaiesvent @cececncncesoneseocs mess a Taplin Mfg. Co.: N 60. 
P re y rr 0 
Ship stig and Bits— top or hoe 75. $6. De . . 100, ‘vv. 00: 
Ship Augers..... - 7 | No. 102, Tin'd, $8.50; No. 150, 
Ford’ s wen RES PE Se ESO «ne % Hotel, $15.00; No. -, — 
¢, E. Jennings & Co,: Tin’d, $17.09; No. 200, Tumbler, 
L’Hommedieu PP tcnicasane 6% | $8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
PIII > Wilene cdneens aed 33'S&7T1e $9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
EE MAN ihn ss dunn cisnacadasecceckaien 48% doz., $25.00. 
Awl Hafts—see Handles, Bellows— 
Mechanics’ Tool. Perea, Maanare es — 
Split Leather....... 60. 10657 
Awis— Grain Leather...... 50G@50E 107, 
Brad Awls: Hand— % 
Lo aS gro, $2.75@3.00 | Inch.. 6 7 ee s 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ | Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 | = 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70e¢ Molders— ~ 
Peg Awls: Inch.. 10 12 15 16 ~ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ | Doz. .$7.50* 9.00 12.00 15.00 | = 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ | ° Bells— Sous 
Scratch Awls: con ae — 6 
Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@4.00 | Wrought Cow Belis........ 75% 
Handled, Socket .gro.$11.50@12.00 | pera: Starla 
Awl and Tool Sets—sce oor— 3 
Sets, Awl and Tool. Home, R. & E. Mite. ee 55&10% 


Range of Prices.—-A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 


Axle Grease— 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- See Grease, Aale. 
tridgcs, Shells, &c. Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Anti—Rattlers— Concord, Loose Collar. .44@5 


Concord, Solid Collar... 

















Per doz. 


. y%4a 54y¢ 


that the price of the goods in question 
and 10 per 


33 14 


per cent. discount to 33 


ranges from 33% 
cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrrecTory, issued May, 1907, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘“ The Iron 


contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Lists - 


Age Standard Hardware 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 


to suggest any 


improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 

Polished, Brass.......! 50€10@ 60% 
White Metal..... 50E10@50E 1045 9 
NiGRel Tpeeee . vcvso tunics s 50€ 39 
Sw iss PS ey eye er 5065 % 
Coae’s Globe Hand Bells...... 3344@35 % 
renee. 

i ee eee 24,@2%¢ 
Church and School. Os bennett 
Belting— Leather— 
Standard ......-7W&1lQ@MWEMES% 

EAE a 0-406 0.44 * ae ee 7Ik10 


Cut Leather Lacing. .60@60é10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. 
a 


Rubber— 
(Low Grade), 
VOk10ATIES Y, 
wide aie ... 60a60E10% 
Best Grades....... 3314 @ 40£10% 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River Tire 
setters 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 


Competition 


Benders and Up- 
20 





Chain, Parts, Spokes..............5 50 
NE Bi enc Gedeceunndastetussesed 60% 
Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&ce.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks Tackle— 

Consnoe Ww ooden <oeaa's VGATIES 7, 
& L. B, Co 


* 3S Ww ood eae 50%; Eclipse 


Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel,’ 50&10% ; 
Star ’ Wire Rope, 50%: Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
SD do nticemads cna sdenmancmnoel 30% 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined.... .5! 
Embossed 5 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co............... 33% % 
Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% x 6 and smaller. .7545@—% 


Larger and longer..... 70a—zZ 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a@—¥* 
DEE MOOG 6 54 4409 0.9 00> Wwa—% 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
% x 4 and smaller. .75410@—% 
Larger and longer..... T7w@—% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
PUR cs 8 45 5 6 8 
5 





Per doz. .$0.30 45 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
RUD citi bin «soe 6 8 19 
Per doz.. $1.20 1.50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Lo er eee 6 8 10 
i errr $1.00 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 

i re Ee ae 6 8 10 
OT ls sae ew o's $0.75 95 1.95 
Wrought Barrel Jap’d .80@80&10% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 %, 
Se Tk 10 70k 104.10 Y, 
Shutter - 0550 1057, 
Square Neck.....«.. THATIE 10% 

Es a 4s sae a 
ives’ Patent Door..... 
Ives’ Wrought Metal 

Expansion— 

F. H, Evans’ onan na eaenamgen 40@60% 
EE aaa 55&10% 
Steward & on Mfg. Co.: 

Style No, Double...... onsenegkd 60% 
Style No. L RCs tenis ooh eg 60°” 


Style No. 
Lag 


100, Dbl. 


Jaw, Single. .55° 
Siisncoubedes ciniasenatesd 66% °% 


° 








Plow and Stove— 


PaO sincas sce ea:e cae 65LIATNY 
MPOOS cn cacienscvsecun 858565 % 
Tire— 

Oe Lo Se eee 80% 
2 Se ee eer 80% 


American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...89 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, ’8 2 





Bay State, list Dec, 28, 
Franklin Moore Co.: 


Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘81... ee 2 
Eclipse, list Dec. 2, °99........... 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt " 
Nut Co.: 





Empire, list Dec, 28, ’99.......... 80% 

Norway Phila., list Oct. ’84......80° % 

SY a sands aeupMinins<ipssssnnsed 82% % 
Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99....80% 

Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1881. .82%°/ 
Upson Nut Co,: 

ER a ere 72%2% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 





eee 1% 1% 1% 2 
Per doz...$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
OT SE Pree rrr 244 2% 
sk. See $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No, 3, $2'50 es ccc ee 3% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
©: He, Danas Oe D0. cinesitcccccsec 25% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10% Langdon 
SL  acancepipecescdebsaensetecsell 
Perfection 
SNE. na Gucreoudatdcknbussh<eddeannaduct 
Braces— 
Comman Ball, American... .$1. 50 
PON B® oi Fnnal seaeevey 504108 10@ 608 10° 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
Fray’s No, 61, 166, 206, 614........... 50% 
cz Jennings ee 50&5 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..................0. 60% 
Mayhew’s og Action Hay Pat.. 5 
Millers Fa Drill Braces....... 25 & 10° 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat... .60&10% 


Brackets— 


Wrought Steel... .70&10@5410% 
Bradley Metal Clasp.. .80&10@80& lW&5 
Gree s Pressed Steel........ T5@T5&19° 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets...... 70&10 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
SUMMED cs dex santanede oceans # doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Goods. 


See Wire and Wire 
Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. 
Wire Goods Co 


Buckets, Gelvanized — 


M’fr’s list, price per gross. % 
Quart... 10 12 th 3 





Water, Reg. . .26.85 29.50 33.50 |< 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 += 
Fire, Rd. Btm . 32.00 34.65 38.65 | & 
Well ........87.35 $1.85 $5.35 JS 


Bull Rings—sec Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,'06.55% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. ........ccceee. 40% 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50% 


Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40&10@50% 
ae Se Tk 1075 
DDE iss 6 42k 050 0.8 V0k10@75 % 
Mayer’s Hinges......... VOATMIES 
Parliament Butts....... TOGATOES 
Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
EERE T0459 
Reversible and Broad. .7045% | 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light e 
Inside Blind. &c...... 70% a 
Back llaps, Table Chest .65% “4 
Japanned, s 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 5 
yoesy% | ® 
Light Narrow, Ball ‘Te. 60% | & 


Broad 4045 so 


p> -92 05st 


Steeple Tipped..... 
Ball Tippe 
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COence. Bird— 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 15%; 200, 300, 
900 








Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800... .30 
Hendryx Bmamacled.c..cc.ccceceoe... 28% 


Calipers—sSee Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., HAG is6 
Sharp, 1 prong, per lb., 44@o\4¢ 
Burke's, Blunt, 1@4% ¢ ; Sharp, ines 
Lautier, Blunt. 4@4%¢: Sharp, 4%@141% 

Perkins’, Blunt, ? Ib, 3.65¢ ; Siarp, 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Binwe B.D. ccc 8 intcaw gs 52@55¢ 
 Misetetseew eens per M SHGS5¢ 
F. Leweeeee pei wees per M yoa42¢ 
Ga. EB. hema ee éomae oe per M 48@50¢ 
Tere Te per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets... 154107 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 


te F, abs isis cece dieghZ 
98 O:--F., 89.00. 0. c-0c00 + L085 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50.. da paletea 1045 % 
32 cal. Rim, 62.75.......- 105% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Sw oat og 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. ‘7 
CemerGl PWG... views csw acess 


Target and Sporting Rifle. ised 
Primed Shelis and Bullets .15&10% 


Rim Fire, Sporting.......... 507, 
Rim Fire, Military........ 1545 7%, / 
Gaste rs— os 
Bed. ain a ta eel gr aa Gok - Geko 
Plate. anaes Tee ass 60657, 
Philadelphia fia eee 10610, 
Acme, Ball Bearing.............+.++ 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... feiDRIIAS 
Steel Gem. .e.-...++-- ye vecsecscecescoces 50% 
Standard Ball Bearing..............+ 45 


Yale (Double Wheel) low list...40&10 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 


American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-146 4 5-6 % 7:16 % % 
$8.15 5.55 4.60 3.95 3.75 3.65 3.55 
%-%-1 1% to 1% inch. 
$3.45 3.55 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coll......-20- 60 @ 6045 %, 
German Pattern Coil: 
CO B08. ccna sx WLSG@T0E10 % 
2 and 8. “606 106 104604 10 1057, 
and 6.....é 50k 10@50E 1045 %, 


Halter— 
Halter Chains........- GOA6IES %, 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’9%...... .60€1045% 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 
Halter 


4, 5 


Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64—6-3, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
644,—6-2, Straight, with ring. $29.00 
a 6—8-2, Straight, with ring .$32.00 

4—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 

NOTE. "Ada 2¢ per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair Yor Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 
Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 

on Chain, &c.. .60&10@60E 1045 %, 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 


Iron cece ee e OOLIEILY 
Brass ‘eae é mea tnanaeees 65% 
Nafety and Plumbers? Chain .75% 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., #@9% 


Bridgeport Chain Co.: 
Triumph Halter*and Coil. nee. 


Triumph Dog..........-..+++ 50& 10@60 
Brown Halter and Coil....45@50&5 
Covert Mfg. Co.: : 
Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein, Stal- 
ee errr 40° 


Oneida Community: 


American Halter, Dog and Kennel 





OCROMS cv ccncicsocereciocencd 35& 24040 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
CRAING ..ccoccccecccccccccces 45(@50&5 
Wire Goods Co 3 
BPO CRAM. oo ccc coevccccsscccccccces 70 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
Steel Ct 
Pullman: 





Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
CINE cc capoascesseseceneces 60&10 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set..8¢ 

Ribbon, per 100 


Aluminey ®ash 
EPR I 00@$5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.....gro., }0@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red..... gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., O@45¢ 

Checks, Door— 

SNE D280 can tcansedboaded ccenncdy 415% 
Pullman 





Russwin 


1, 3c; No. 0, se to price of 








_THE IRON 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co,: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........35% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .25% 


Farmers’, 

with Tools 
Machinists’ anc 

Chests, Empty 
Tool 
Cc. E. 
Tool 


Chisels— 


Carpenters, etc 


Cabinets........60s.ceseossees 
Jennings & Co.’s Machin 
MNNs44504edtetaawdnenekane Te % 


., Chests, 


1 Pipe 






SocketFramingandFirmer 
beatae e 80k 10@— % 


Standard List.. 
Buck 


Cc. E. Jennings & 


Socket Firmer No. 
Socket Framing No, 


Swan’s 


Co. : 


Br WB cccccccccccscccccecceccesecs 30°2 





Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers.......: 30L5@35 % 
Re MD on rn ce dec cen bheaeahanewn 30 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co, Nos, 191, 181. .25 
Tn OE be Se WOOO Ci csi cavcncssse 255 % 
Cold— 

Ib. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. B@1lL¢é 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@ 12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9a10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...........+.++- 35 


Almond Turret Six-Tool Chu 


Beach Pat, each 
Empire 
Blacksmiths’ 
Jacobs’ 
Pratt’s Positive I 
Skinner Patent Ct 


Independent Lathe Chucks..... 
Reversible 


Universal, 
Combination, Re 


Drill Chucks... 


PEAVO. coo 
nucks : 


versible 





Jaws..... 








Jaws. 


Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat... 
25%; Positive Drive 40 

Planer Chucks......... ry 

WOOD PRONG TOWS.ccccccccccscccccecctye 


Standard Tool Co,: 


Improved Drill ¢ 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
( ‘ombination, 


7, 8 and 17, 40 


Scpoll 
81 


Geared Scroll, 


Independent Iron, 
Independent Steel, 


_ 


Drill, 
103, 


Jnion Nos. 


102, 


Union Czar Drill 


Universal, 11, 12, 


Universal No, 42 


Iron Face Plate 
48 and ! 
rest Face Plate 


( ‘ombinations, 


‘huck,... 


16, 17, 13, 14, 
7. 


Nos, 18 and - 
No, 
000, 00, 


Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 
Tk. aiawenaacen 35% 
Nos, 83 and. 
Sonecioekse N foes te caceatase 








Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
pana teane nie tansaseeheeuy 35% 
Jaws, Nos, 70 and | 


Seen e meee eee eereeeesseeesessesees /s 


Westroti Patent Chucks: 








Lathe Setar onan ta nun asecwes ae 
Little Giant pusiiery | Sa 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... $09 
EN Ss acon énsicncaneues 00% 
Scroll Combination Lathe... -50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
a rr ee 3% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable Hammers........... 2@ 2&5 7 
Carriage Makers’, a w. 
MEL Swi acluhs cotagines1ee 
Be sly, Parallel 
Myers’ Hay Rack..... ee cecccsccceeees 


Lineman’s Swedish 
Hammers 
see Vises, 


Wood Workers’ 
Saw Clamps, 


Cleaners, Drain, 





seenad a0 10° 


Saw Filers’, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40% 
Sidowalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 


Star Shank, 
Ww. & C, 
™% in., 


Shank, 
$3.00; . 


Fayette R, 
L. & I. 


All Steel. 


Plumb 
J. White ¢ 


All Stee 


-# doz. $3.24 net 


1, ® doz., 


in., $3.25, 


Cleavers, Reishee’. 
ge eS 


30 





Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, 


2th Century Ho 


Lightning Belt Horse, 


Chicago Belts Hx 
Stewart’s 
Horse 


Enc 
QU sekniccccavesia 


rse, 


orse, 
losed 


each.. 
each.. 

each, iis, 00 
each. 


-$20.00 


Cor, 


Y 
/ 


Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear. 


ing Machine, 


each..... 


.. $12.75 


Stewart Enc loned Gear Shear- 


ing Machine, No. 8, each. 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1. 


-$9.75 


"05. 
804804 10% 


Cloth and Netting, wire 


—See Wire, dc. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 

Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling. 
a Waele sa eas ola ee oe 15% 

Compression Bibbs........ 20 
Coffee Mills— 


See Mills, 


Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, 


Walter B. Stevens ., 


OS Wl tas hed bec dudass wedtin Ricred 
Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son's 
GREE Ad ndvanmads MidbadWasnskdidthenscaee 40° 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods 


T0k 1075 % 


_ AGE 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Gal. Stee 1. Charcoal 
Northeastern. 70107, % d0kET 4 26 
FRastern..... 15% DOK 10ATOZ 
Pittsburgh ..75&W5% 60 
Central ....75&10% 60%, 
Northwestern, 

WETSY 60% 
Western -741240% 50k 12% 
Tennessee - 70410 %, 50k 12 


Southern .... 70% 50 12" 
Southwestern. 70% DOS % 
Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Luc- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 


L. & G. Mfg. Co.: 
Ee 2 


4 “2 
Gain anized,ea .$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, ans Sie andles, 


Bieesce 
Bach 7....$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $115 
White Enameled..............ceeee. 
ee OS rere 0 L 
Coppers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers, 3 Ib. to pair 
and heavier, 20¢; lighter 
than 3 Ib. to pair........ .22¢ 
Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab........+:-:. Ib. 35¢ 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 20¢; No. 7, 204%¢; No. 6, 
204¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. 

Cable Laid Italian, Ib., No. 18. = 

Italian, lb., A, No. 18, '25¢; B, 22¢ 

Common India...... 1b., 1@i1s¢ 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted . 8G 20¢ 

Patent Russia......... 1b... .20¢ 

Cable Laid Russia......lb...2l¢ 

India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . .21¢ 


Twisted... .1b.13@ pv 


India Hemp, 
Twisted. .tb. 


Patent India, 


Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, @ are 
27%4¢; No. 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, Ze¢ 


Cable Laid Italian, 








Harmony Nos, 7 
tol0... 2 Ih 23¢ 
Pullman : 
Me MOM BO icaccdcadsessacende 10 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100,.$2.00 


Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # tb., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- s 
ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord.......! 50¢ a 
Massachusetts, White...# Ib 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab... P th 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, 410¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 


See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 
Full Length......++..-W@—% 
Short Length. - 9020 @— 7% 


Hendryx Standard Wire Pic ture Cord, 


old list, 85&10° 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
EME cacccacensse Ceecccceccococces 85410 
Cradles— 
OE ere p0€1214% 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 


lower prices made by jobbers. 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: e or. 
White and Purple, Indelible. . 50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellew ‘and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.59 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Inde'- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks........... $10 09 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
¥% in. * Seeeee, $1.75: 5 x % x 3-16, 
es © OE BD ccccaccesss: $3. 

Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 
and Yellow WiceaUdecdaticoncdsadess $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50: 





ET, dénedeaegeusetendsubiedsevesss.s $5.00 
Crow Bars—scc Bars, Crow. 
Cuitivators— 

Fe Rc skcsoctcscccessccleccotte 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.% doz. $3.50 








Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
yy "ae # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
aes ee OR. c,d ccéunscweace 40° 
Red Devil . 69 
B. Mfg. Co ..40 
We I rhc b dead aK enc ns censnecdnsecouee 
Meat and Food— 
PR eee 
Nos. 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $6 
Ente rprise : 
Nos.....510 12 22 32 
- , $2 . $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25&714 
rw Me enn cec i davdecédieseé {0&7 
>... & « Ww. tis : 
I nn P doz. 3314 
Nos 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $39.00 
So cint iene ctinabtedaltobwig 404 40&5 
MEY ‘eb sacutiinsddnessaeene 60K 105 
Little Giant. seeeeee. 07. 40@50 
Nos.. 305 310 312 320 322 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24.00 
40& 10 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No. 2. 
DN Wu-sd <iin as onpaecaedexca's 45&10&10 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers..... 02 -20@30 


IGQ9 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters...........35% 
EE SII oo sc re cectckcecas ey 4 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....#% doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
GIUNNEE isennerdcagenctatads # doz. $4.00 
Tobacco— 


nee -doz, $4.2: 5@ § 5.50 
$14 c0eGecaheesedanaubew ace a 30 


All Tron, 
Netionnt’ a 
National, 

$18 


Di... - Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 

Rapid, # doz., $24.00..............35 
Samson, # doz., $34.00.... 
Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 








# doz., $7.00 

Perfection Post Hole Diggers, #? 
EE WON dannas ds nlcaibieaddeakidtacee 8.75 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz., $7.75 

Hercules Pattern, # doz........$10.00 
Kohler’s, ®@ doz., Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Herenles, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Knaival, 
Oe ae ray $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, ? 
Cs, MR eas sAnacindetrestcuenece 60 


Dividers— Svc Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers......35% 


Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


DN is ceased $1.50@ 1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15&10 
et eee ; 


33% %, 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 50 1KG6Ok10 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills,33'4&10 A 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 5% 
Ne ee Ree 40°% 
PROGR: WRENN Dr dcecasocctsscdcects 40% 

Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
RE, wicencannseabeadde svinedccaoce 40% 
SS SS |. er 10% 
Ratchet, Celebrated.................-- 40% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8S, & W., 
50&5% 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 3344 % 


Twist Drills— 
Btt BOR i chk 6 ess 3 AWE %, 
Taper and Straight Shank, 
604 10 70% 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, * 





doz., 2%-in, . $6; 4in,, $7.50; 6-in. 
Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits..... 30% 
Champion 50° 
Disston’s 70% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... .40&10% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Gloedell’@ Auto. ...ccicecsccsecs 65(@65& 10% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40°% 
Mayhew’s Monare . padinds cdvcatotonead 40°” 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21....%&10% 


Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10°7 


Smith & Hemenway Co. Ngyer- 

turn, 66%%; Elmora, #”- Zar, 
30&10% 

Swan’s: 

Nos. 7565 te 7568, 0%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized- 


Charcoal. 


Territory...Gal. Steel. Tron. 
Northeastern . T5€10E5% 60€20% 
Lastern.... .80€281%4% 604207, 
Metsburgh . .80&20 65k 10%, 
Central .. .8&1k10E2Y%,% 65410% 
Vorthweste rn . 804 10&10% 654107, 
Western . -80E10% 60k 1065 % 
Tennessee ... BES, 604k 1065 % 
Southern 80% 60k NEY, 


Southwestern . Vid Wk2Y% 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


6045 % 
Factory shipmeets 


Galv. Steel and Galv. C. 1. 
Standard Gauge.... .85@8ik10% 
eT WS igh & ckcia he cca aha ee 50% 
ee Pe eee ore 25% 
, oe 
WO Pee eee eee nea Sagas 10% 


Elbows, Bites Pip >— 


Edwards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue........40&10&10 
Reeves Dover, one plece... -40&10% 

Emery, Turkish— 

4 to 54 to 

4 56 220: Flour. 
eS Pre 1b. 5 ¢ 54¢ 3d 
% Kegs..... Ib, 5M4e iye yd 
Y% Kegs.....lb. 54¢ 6 ¢ 5 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 

190 in case... .6\%4¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

ae ee 0 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 


Less quantitu..10 ¢ 0 & & ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
104 is given, 


Extractors, Lemon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 






















2000 








Fides rs, Blind— 









Wampmmerman’s .....2.2-cccccecceses 
WORE cc ccconcecs 
Upson’s Patent 
Cord and Weight-— 
Bese GRO WUERB. v6 ccsnccscsesccnesiee 33167, 
rrugated— 
Acme PR at oo ise winibieia 70% 
Faucets— 
Cork Tdned.. 000s ears 
Metallic Key, Leather Line 
60k 10.70%, 
Red Cedar... bent 
Pewrolena@ 2. .ceeccsads Wk 1075 7, 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
ee ee eer 60&10° 
OO (. cccsnve sad 
Week GiGi... -cnccascsceses -50&10 
John Sommer’s Pe s Tin Key .-40 








John Scmmer's Boss Tin Key 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key 50&10° 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60/ 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock 
John Sommer's I.X.L. Cork Lined. 50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 
50&10% 
John Sommer's Chicago Cork Lined.60° 
John Sommer’s O, K. Cork Lined.. .50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, ; 
Lane's, # doz, $36.00 bole davhebe 40&10%, 
National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands...... 06 10@75&10% 
Standard Brands. . 7F5410@80 %, 
Lower Grade... . 15 104 100480 10% 








Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 









25, epegty aigerme 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% | 
Richards Mfg. Co.: ‘ 
Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
EEE: .cabonnéene . $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.. - 0% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107......60&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
ee cease soul 
Per doz.... <aane 3.85 
P., S. & W. Co...... os 


Reading Havaw oe Co. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers 
selling from the list of September 
1, 190}, but many jobbers are still 
using Lst of August 1, 1899, or 


are 


10 
40° 
50% 
5 
60& 
66% °% 
65% 
65% 
& %, 
70 
40% 
& 20 7 
6020 
4%, 
50 





selling at net prices. 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato............. 10% 
ER MEO avacacnccenesnonea 60&15& 2% 
Victor, Manure......... inesearsuente 35 7 
Victor, Header......... sekoemenesanl Z 
Champion, Hay.............. 6645 % 
Champion, Header........... ... 65% 
Champion, Manure.......... K 152% 7, 
Galaastia, WAS...~.00ccccsvcecsced 60&20% 
Columbia, Manure..............-.-++- Z, 
Columbia, Spading.............. 70&12% % 
art Wood Barley...........-.-- 

& C. Potato Digger.......... aee> 
ES Os. ccsbinahgnne sapkaveinee r 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 60K 10K5 7% 
Dalsota Bender... .......0.c.c08s 4 
Jackson Steel Barley........ «oe + - O&20% 
—— RN 657, 

& C, Favorite Wood Barley.. . 40% 
Plated. “See Spoons, 

Frames— Wood eee 
White, S’o’t Bar, per doz. somgene 


Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 


Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1.40@1.50 
Puipaere, Ice Cream— 
eT 1 3 5 6 
ach. "$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 £2 80 
Fruit and Je'ly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ..... ve hele hee 2.75) >e 
TD x.cchvesaoss cance 5.20 | »& 
Waterproof Sql. Taped. . 3.65 2 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped... 4.40 s 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped... 5.15 


ates, Molasses and Oi!— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. .... .80@80k5% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c. .50@50k10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c...... 50&504&10 
Disston’s Marking. Mortise, &c. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... "33% % 
Wire. DEGHGR'S. 26 .cccccicccesedgncccees x 
ak, or, Be Ws Gi ccnccessccpae 334s ° 

Gimlets— Single Cut— 

Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

$2.30 
$4.30 


Nail, 
Spike, 
Nail, 


Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, 
Metal, No. 1, $}.00: 2. 
Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30: 2, 

Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2. $5.60 

Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@ 65410 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, 


Elwell’s 


$2.69 


with Brush 
rot 10H SO 





Se | ee 


Grouse: Axle— 


Common Grade.. .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon’s Eve rlasting, 1v- Ib. pails, ea. 
Se ; in boxes, # doz., 1 th, $1.20; 
2 $2.00 


Griddles, S oapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co:............- 33%4@33%4&10% 
Grinders— 
Royal Mfg. Co. 


Alundum Geieties Machines, eac h, 
Nos, ~ $1.75; 1A, $2.50 ; 10. 


Grinders, 
20A, $6.00; 20A 
307% 


00 
Alundum 
Nos. 20, 
Combined, $6.50 
Alundum Disc 
$2.50 


Sickle 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, #? 
inch, #@ doz., $2.00.............- 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Coat Wes. a5 3<5> -65 @65410% 

Bridgeport Chain Co.: 
Triumph Coil and Halters. 35&214@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&57 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@50K1085 % 
Brown Tie Outs eehsoason T0&10@75&5 7, 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web 
Jute Rope..... 
Sisal Rope.. 
Cotton Rope.. 





SO RRR TE sounuesaed 45%, 
Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters...... 10@40&5% 

eee Se TOO. ba caseeceesstasael 45@50 

Niagara Coil and Halters. ..45@50&57 

Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&5@50K 1085 °% 

Hammers— 


Handled Namenere— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers......... —- ; 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox - 

Crucible Steel. 
Farriers’ 
Riveting 
Machinists’ 
Biacksmiths’ 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 
BOUL Belvimneavasied 40&214@40&12% /, 
Eng. and B, 8S. Hand.50&10&5@60457 
Machinists’ Hammers...... 60@604&10% 
Rivet and Tinners’,40&74@N&12%&57, 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 Ib., per Ib., 50¢.. .80€10% 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢ . .«- -80E10% 
Over 5 Ib., per 1d., 
Over 5 Ib. , per Ib., 30¢.80€10410% 
Handles— 
FP grsiagd Tool Handles 
Are, Pick, &e...  60&1U@60E10€5% 
Hoe, Rake, Ri stab snckw ann we .. 0% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 
Long Handles....... cana Ee 
D BWammess si ..< coowsses OZ 
Cross~ -Cut Saw Handles— 
SL; sendcesvecesacéhonapensensanseed 


Champion .... 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 








Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
SE SOEs 4 0:0 .o-n 0 gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.1542./0 
Socket Firming, Apple, = ie 
$235 > Hickory......+ 1.60@ 1.7 


Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60 $1.7. 

File, assorted.....gro.$1.30@$1. 10 
Hammer, Hatc het, éc., 
60k 10G 604 1085 % 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80€ 
85¢; Not Varnished..... 63@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 4i¢ 
( “hapin- Stephers Co.: 
EE “Ein adwhentdenakaail 30@30& 10° 
MEP. Luecanbhte sche skncdasl 6a 60410 
we ond Amini b..ctsed 60.6010". 
SO OPO. PRR ..sccncccceses 30@30&10 
aT ee 30@30&10°, 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet —_ 
= i a te gt eas 155&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
® gro. $0.85@$1.50 





J. L. Osgood: 

Indestructible File and Tool, ®@ 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No. 2, $8.50: 
No. 3. $9.00; No, 4, $9.50: No. 
i heck etn a bien a gro. lots 10% 

W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 

Hammer, # doz., 12 in.. $2.00: 

Hi ir., $2.00; 16 in. $2.39: 18 
12., $250: 20 in.. $2.70: 22 in. 

$3.00; 24 in $3.30; 26 in. , $3.50: 
30 in., $3.80. 

Sledce, P doz oval, 30 in., 
$3.89 octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in.,” $4.00; octagon, | 3% 
36 im., $4.00. 3 
Axe, ® do”, 3B to 34 in., $5.60; 

36 in., $5.89 

Adze, #® doz., 36 in., $5.83; 36 
in., $7 $0 

Pick, ¥ doz, R. R.. 35 a 
$8.0°: coal, 34 in $5 8) 

Hatchet, ? doz. 12 to 14 in,, 
$2.09 J 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hancers are qen- 
== quoted per pair, without track 
and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 





AGE 
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Allith Mfg, Co.: 
Reliable, Nos. 1 and 2; Allith, No. 


3; Allith Adjustable, No. 6; Re- 
Mabee PETOE DOL... ccccsecccced 50° 
Chicago Spring Buit Co.: 
OS a ae conten bacin 25% ) 
CE - sues chapceteseoed 2 | 
Tn Msc cbbscoadebass ahncepen BY, 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co.: 
Baggage Car Door............. 50% 
I re 30° 
eae ee te eal 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
DR RBI in cuigsassesial 0&2 % 
Roller Bearing............. 7T0&2% %, 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. li, $15.00, | 


60&10 

Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No 

i, AE: thvcdessccenenaet 60&10% 

3ull Set. MIG, sascadeausveones 70% 
Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball peneing, $4.00; 


Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2.85; 


New Model, 2:80; New Cham- 
BEE stitchintavacbubebtsenaned 2. 25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60&10%, 
DE seasccssadubiondail net $6.08 
CGOOE  wecthonsunnsvanesavesetl 60.&5° 
SS See 70&5 » 
Lawrence Bros, : 
ED . woGinksch Cab oesntees 55&10°% 
SNE Snubs sceeduncecs T0&7% 
eee: 60 
SEE *:iisodaa Since tag has khele 55&10% 
Cyclone, No, 40........... net $6.50 
Tandem, No. 50........... net $7.50 
Pee. TAGE, asciscsncese seems 55&10% 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2..70% 
Anti-Friction 60 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm.0/. 

Richards Mfg. Co. 

Hangers, Nos, i, 48, 147, 247, 
60&5% 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. .$2.25 
Roller B’r’g St’! Track No. 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
0&7 % 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16........ 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... $2.25 
Auto Adj, Track No. 22..50&5% 
Trolley B, D, No. 17, $1.25; F. 
D. No. 120, . Zi, 


~~ 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


50 
wd Underwriters F. D. rey 
‘nnn "No. 44.2% and 3 60&107 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 

nies 


Ives’ Wood Track No. 1 8S 
Trolley B, D,. Ned ee 50&10% 
Trolley = D. No. 24, $1.30; No. 
is SS ME MR vp ccnens cas $1.60 
Roller eae Nos. 37. 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%% 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. 
sizes 2% scoot ie 60% 
Hinged Tandem No. 48... .60&5% 
es Door B. B, Swivel No, 
ediewesostvecketiapeidancnad 40% 
md & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing. 0&15&10&5% 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers.............. 60% 








Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, ® gro.. No. 1 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No, 5, $16.50; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
09 


!) fp Re eee $10. 
Victor Folding................ # gro. $9.60 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, 


#? doz. 
$ 


Joist and Timber— 


net 


Lane Bros. Co........ esapesiin <esadien 30% 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. 60° 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. 4042\4@— 
Second quality..........50é5a— 


Heaters, Carriage— 





Clark. No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00: No, 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, $2 No. 7D $3 
No. 3E, $3.25; No, 1, $3.50 

Clark Coal, # doz., $0,75.. 

Hinges— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges 

Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 

Niagara; Clarik’s 0. F2 

Clark’s Tip; —. ) 

BOs dete hous « 3 5 
DOS. PEM... 202% $0.7 75 «41.35 2.70 

Mortise Shutter: 

I. & P., O. 8., Aeme, €e.) 
Os. nis tee 1 %m 2 2% 
Doz. pair. "($0.70 65.60 55 

Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

falo, &c.): 
eee 1 ™% 2 
ear $0.70 65 60 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
EE, Weicnnccmencthictdeéandenne: 10 

Chartes Parker Co. .....ccccccccce 70@75 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic a 
PE <.d.cbinaciheonen seh atenhes sae 
Hale’s Blind Awnirg Hinges, 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
brick, $9.00 
Reading's 


SOUT sve nde scihidode ae 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


No, 1647%, ® doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Ww rightsvill le Hardware Co.: 
O. 8., Lull & Porter........... 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter...........08- 75% 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
it Ans scevabassahanwedakeuliie hie T5&5 % 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
SN iccka sky st ees ¥esvcvenpeedeces 75&5% 
a * is SNL. Deans coccewaweis 75&10% 
bisa sn dado hs haute nadia dnc 75&5 % 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
WD We des cndhash sinks peeanchn a 70&10&5 % 
Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75%, 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 75&5 % 
PEED Srcnceovsndisucesssesenng’ 75& 10% 
PMEND  occccccesucnenceqnch secdongede 65% 
W. H, Co,’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
Be By Bis va nedabesestavsvguses 60& 10% 


Gate Hinges- 

Clark’s or Shepard ones, 
in AE itteal A ola oo 60 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs. $2. 00 2.70 5.00 


sets: 


Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only...... 70.70) 35 
New England: 

With Latch........doz..@$2.00 

Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible "eaten * 

With Latch... .d0z. .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. .. -@S$1.3i 
Western: 

With Latch....... .. doz, $1.75 

Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 


Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. Re, BOE Dicnsntanens ects 70% 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Tivot........ ss 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless Aeateeee 507 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C'st lron$6.50@$86.75 
J. Bardsley: 

Bardsley’s. Non-Checking Mor- ? 
tise loor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 33% % 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor. .40% 
Bommer Spring Hinges...... 40% 
No, 999 Wrot. Steel Hold Back, 





* gro. $9,00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. a 
Chicago Spring Hinges.. ee E 5% | & 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50% | & 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. 50% |x 
Garden City Engine House.. 2% ‘ 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... B% 12 
Columbian Hardware Co,: = 
Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 2% i* 
ee B% iS 
rare 30% 
Columbia, # gr., No, 14, $9.00; 2 
OME lave ciseetgndvben sagen z 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ®@ * siz 00 
Columbian Hinges ptewdesed & 10% = 
OO Oy 4 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, gro. s 
lots, $5.10; % gro, lots...... $6.00 | = 
Oxford, new list..............05 30% oo 
Floor Spring Hinges...... 65&10% |g 
Lawson Mfg. Co.,” Matchless...30% | 2 
Richards Mfg. Co. : 3 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
ND oc at ade ekhshdebcccadews 40% ss 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co. = 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 3 
Screen Door.......... # ar. $9. 3 
Chief Ball Bearings Fioor. 3 
SE Genpshbisaseetanseoeanetl 
Ball Bearing eee Y 


25° 
Steel Holdb’k, 


No. oe 


@g 
Standard Mix. Co. 
Champion Double Acting Door 
Hinge 10&10° 
Standard Double mex Floor 


— 


NEE 2 tneeb ade ueL bie 25&10&10% 
Superior Spring Hinge Co. : 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 33% % 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Hinges. .50€10% | xe 
Heavy Strap Hinges. 605% | & 
Light T Hinges........50% | : 
Heavy T Hinges.....;.. 40% is 
Ertra Hey. T —— 50410% ( ~ 
Hinge Hasps..... .33%4%) 2 
Cor. Heavy Strap. . . .60€5% | 8 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T...50410% | & 
Screw Hook f 6 to 12in. .Ib.3'\~ 
and Strap. 414 to in. .1b.344« 
(22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and ose 
7 00 P ome. wcscea i: s se 
inch unk ares erry ‘Thome 
SEED .ciisscinrveiveeae 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2°” 
Hods— Coal— 


M’f’or’s list, orice per Gross: a» 

DO 05 an640saney Ee a ee 

$35 $39 $42 $46 3 
Y 
3 
bat 


Galv. Open. 
Jap. Open..... 26 28 31 35 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 56 


Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43 


Masons’ Etc, 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
1 


Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1,35 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovril and Oval Pattern, 
60k 10604 10 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899 
10 104 706 104610 % 
i ee ee eet ee 7 %9 
Am. Fork & Hoe Co. 


(Scovil Pat- 
60% 


tern) 
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Handled— 

NOTE. — Manujacturers ave selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
nany jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or sediing at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Dowdle Bit.......cccssccicssaced $3.20 
t. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70& Wd&elu;, 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator oan 


POR. ccccerccescescresscccceces & 10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight.......... P doz, 10&5% 
Jeamtee BAW... oc ccvccsoccces P doz, $4.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz., — 
60& 10°: 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe..... 
wens 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.........-. 
Warret BOC. ..ccccccocscceccocvecs 45& 10% 
Ww. & C, Ivanhoe..............++-- 75&2%, 
B, B. 6 in., Cultivator BESO. cccvcee $3.40 
a ee errr $3.50 
Acme Wedding......-.. # doz., net, $4.35 
Ww. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, ¥Pdoz.$5. 3 


Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00.......... 45& 10% 
Door— 

Bardsley’s, Jron, 40°; Brass and_ 
ee Pe 25% 
EMpire .....ccccccccscccsevscecsccvcese 50% 
Pu: c caovnnchvevetecnetabesséeopes B% 

Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, Ever- 
ready, 40 Nos, 118, 119, Sure 
GEE vcccccccccccccscceccccesesccccas 50% 
Superior ......c.scccecesceeseccecooes 334% % 

File and Tool— _ 

Nicholson File Holders and_ File — 
BAMAlES. .ccccccsesscccccceccces 334%4@40% 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10,80; B OZ. ........eeeeeeeeeceves $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # Gots 


MEE . 05h 006s sbeeoes cvensssecetsseres 

Dash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs.$1,25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50% s GermMa#»ns.....ccccccoccccceeecs 33% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
sird Cage, Reading...........-..+++- 40% 

Clothes Line, Reading List......... 40 /o 

Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45&20%, 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 60&5%, 

Harness, Reading List.............. 40 

Wire— ; 

DA oo oda dt in Pee ee TAS ee 807% 

Wire O. &@ H. Hooke........ 80% 

Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling........... 70& 10% 

Columbian Hdw,. Co., Gem...... T0&5%, 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King. .70&10% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, @%; V_ Brace, 15%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 

Bow, 6 in. on doz., $1.00; 8 in. 


$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. . 
COOGEE: 32 tai eine’ doz .$1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 


See Wrought Goods, 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.09 


Grass, common grades, all sizes, 
OM icax cabs s 2 ss giee es $1.50 

Wes en a pars a 1b. 5%@a6¢ 

Hooks and Eyes: 
ea ae 60604 10%, 
Malleable Iron...... TOQANE 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 
EE FeenoknsshentidassccePaat cannes 40% 

Ft, Madison Cut-Easy ous Hooks, 

doz, $3.25 net 

Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
EGE ARN 80&10% 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses 
Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ........ ft. 5@ 6¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed..... ft. 8@ 9¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..... ft. wati}¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
ee ere ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fale QuGtey... 0s. 0 ft. w@u?¢ 

Shia Sad— 

‘typ oe ee 1b.3 @3%-e 

B. B. Sad Trons..... 1b. 34@3'ee¢ 

Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops...... 8&3 80 93 91 
a xk | ee 8 85 9 95 


New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 
ar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
COE Kccccasblawiney dents siakeawaw' 60% 
Pinking— 
| Yk) reer doz .60¢ 

Irons, Soldering 

See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Auto Screw.......... 3W&2% ; Steel, 45° 
LOND. 5 cncnadickt. diccsesnthusliodd 50° 
RAD, SOEs chaeten ide aeddeee coe 3&5 
Richards’ Tiger Steel. No. 139...50&10° 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... BY 

der— 


= Lad 
Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .50° 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425 % 
Enameled and Cast lIron—See Ware, 
Hollow, 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &¢ 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery 


Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
Withington som, # doz., $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20: 
Serrated, $2. 10; om No, i, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 


Drawing— 


Standard List........ 804 10@— %, 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos, 45, 46, 


Co... .60°% 


Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 
Swan's 
Watrous 


L. & I, 


. Ha and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.50@5.75 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ ........-d0w.$8.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3,00@3,25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 


Rubber Tip.. .gro .$1.2541.40 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes, 

gro. 0a 45¢ 

Door, Mineratl........ doz .65a70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 7@Q@i¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
ardsiey s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Rites Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Co., 


Allith Mfg. 
Lane’s Store 
Myers’ Noiseless Store 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 


Climax Shelf, No, 113. 
Trolley, No, 109 
Ladles, Meiting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co, (low list)......20% 
og We Gh Wedatecanscecwe 
Reading 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz . $4.35@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0... .doz.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60@4.75 
Caner. Begnee ..« sawi ves OQ 410%, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SO i <0 é0 veecegws « « -$4.25@ 4.50 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw, 
doz. 35@40¢ 
oor— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Stecage, 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No a. 


2/00 
aoe Bull 


Reliable.......... 50% 





Ladders... 








Dog, Teor, 0. 


25 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127.......... $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 
BMGs occas doz .50¢ ; 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Hemp, 


large, 60¢ 


Cotton, 45%; 45%; Jute, 


35%; Sisal, 20° 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 


Lifters, Transom— 

D. Bi Me cb ee, 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 
Be POOR. enue s $2.50 2.25 
Pee ere $2.10 1.80 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3.. 
Solid Braided Masons’............ : 

Silver take Braided Chalk, No, 0,” 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, ; No, 
© Ws ic. -caak arebaetenee B or. DY 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.; 
White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 

, $2.50; Colors, No. Be, 
25: No. 4%, $2.75: 
Linen, No, 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: 
We Oi GRO acl ediaiensctdvacchoee , 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
ot Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 


i 


Cc on! panes, ee ein 50 ft 
~ 75; ; 3; + ES: 75 
ju 00: t., $4 5: , $4.75 
ia’ f . iss.’ Pines ttuehanseeusekaann’ 20% 
a ‘& _ a Co. : 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
SS ere es 40% 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton....20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 
OCadinet Locks. ...c.2...6+ 3314 ¥, 


Door Locks, Latches, &o — 
oT Net Prices ave very often mate 


Reading Hardware Co................ 40% 
ee a a caraccecceess tacas 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. we rought Steel and — 
RR a Cer 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 


Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent. 
60%; Iron. 69%; Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20%; Rebirson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock. 33%° 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks................ 40% 


| 
| 


THE IRON 



















Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 
12 1} 16 18 in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
COE oo vs deccetcccccouccescuseed 60 
Great American.............0.se-+0++ 70% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 
soa Sci cack doce tedadcdabarcsed 70 
PINON, ccc cccccccccccccsscsceed 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
Benes 
Pennsylvania Golf..............+.+-++ 
Pennsylvania Horse............. 35503 
Pennsylvania Pony..............<. 40&5% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel.............++- 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel................ 70% 
Style C, High Wheel, spel. mw 
‘ 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, list. .70% 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M., S., C., K., T....70&10&5% 
Style A, all Steel.......... 60& 10&5 7 
Style E. High Wheel........ 708 10&5 7, 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.40% 
i Guubtasétcbdascecasddaddh ante 10.45% 
BE niéeuss : 
36-in. Horse 
Eagle Horse 
er a re 50% 


Wire Nails and Brads, Misce!- 
EY biG renee ae 8545 @ 85L10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, éc. See Tacks. 


Horse— 

Nos. 6 7 8 98€10 
Anchor ...... 3B 2 DW 19 18 ...40&5 
eee ee SS ee Se net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
EY nino ecdation sdupencenen P? bw 8ee 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 

per 1b.9a10¢ 
Picture— 
1% 2 2h, 3 in. 
Brasa Hd, gro. 45 55 60 79 
Por. Head, gro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.20 
Upholsters— 
SE Sackeer reese Vs wa vhs cul 307, 
PR ckiaeth sc ewmeeee 204107 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— lank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: ON liat. 
BP os ox caiee sl cecsnc ated 5.20¢ 
PE ah awh ones oo one 5. 80¢ 
Boueré, C., FT. & Bi. acca 5 .H0¢ 
Heragon, C., T. d R...... 6 30¢ 
Hot Pressed: 
PO Vee CUS wee ewetes 5 BN¢ 
Heragon . -630¢ | 


AGE 2col 
| M achines—Boring— | eee 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers. Best teeter e ene 1b .644¢ 
2 004 2.25 | 2 eg SE ee er 1b.6 ¢ 
Com, Angl’r, without Augers, P NAVY .ccccccesccrcccces b.5 ¢ 
- $2.25042.50 | Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@a3 « 
Swan's pipes Pavdvsessucesces ,f0al0 Oil Tanks— Ser Tanks, Oil. 
Seuaeney . os. and 4..... -25&7 Oil 
Millers Tc cactauducessdbecesss ilers— 
Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular, 90 Steel oo Plated — 
. Steel, Copper WO aise races 75 
a Corking 3 |} Chase or Paragon: ‘ 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. sae | Brass and Copper......: 506 10 
P doz, $48.00 | NEY oe nacaks « scceeea 65410 
Fence— er ee eee 60k 104 10% 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 —a. ‘ey ers’ ingrores. Nos, 
9 ; q % De . 
Hoisting— one 20%; Old Pattern, 
Moore's Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 American Tube & Stamping Co. : 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with a Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@70& 10 
Brake ...--0--+eeeeeeeee secre reese eee | Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10 
_——* Cyclone High Speed Chain | Maple City Mfg. Co.: 
ME? Wekhsudecdudeudenesacecuavadses 25 Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10 
Ice Cutting— Railroad Oilers, &«¢........ 60ca 60& 10 
a enc nidéddsinsecncedien 12% Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Washing Nprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Boss Washing Machine Co. : Per doz Sprague, Wood Handle. . -35@ joe 
Boss No, 1...... 57. Sardine Scissors....... $1.7543.00 
Boss Rotary... 57 Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57.00 ® doz, net, $0.75; Little Gem, — 
Standard Champion No, 1...... $50.00 WP GOz,, Mt... ...ccecccceccccecsecce $0,65 
—_ —— Wktackesered ao Egg— 
Cincinnati Square estern...... 33.00 : =. aoa. @ . 
‘ona American, Round...... $33.60 Se ae ¥ doz,, $2.00 
allets— 
BOOTS eeeccccces «  Hk5G5I0Y ae 
Lignumvit@® .......... PkIAIO% | Aghestos Packing, Wick and 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple-_ E- Rope, any quantity........ 20¢ 
eee eee doz. 9k5QAi0Y, . Rubber— 

Mangers, Stable— (Fair quality goods.) 

Gael Trem) We a6 since ciscc eek 50 Bheet, OC. Lo... ceccccseess 114 12¢ 
Bees Ce Oe Boas ac ce cas . 11a 12¢ 

Mats, Door— We Ge BPS. scitca ccia 124 13¢ 
Acme Flexible Steel.....,....... + 50 Sheet, Pure Gum........ OA 45¢ 
Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list.50% | Sheet, Red.......... +2 + - OGI0¢ 

Mattocks— Jenkins’ "96, ® ™, 80¢.........066. 25° 

See Picks and Mattocks. Miscellaneous— 
: American Packing....lb. 7a10 ¢ 

Milk Cans—see Cans, Milk. | Cotton Packing...... 1b. 1625 ¢ 

Mills, Coffee, &c.— italien Packing...... i. oa ies¢ 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@ 25 7 a, Saeeceme pete See 5 ae 
National list Jan. 1, isoe “earl an i Russia Packing...... lb. 8all ¢ 
: . 
purer’ Sox and sSid...---cieo | PRINS, Waters Wells &o.— 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...............- 0°. " oh 

Motors, Water— Pans— Dripping— 

i aed soy | Standard List....... 65£714G070 %, 
Divine's Red Devil.......-.-0eeeeeeeed Edwards, Royal Blue........... Hk 
BANE  eececnddccccscccgeesecsses 30%, Fry 

Mowers, Lawn— Common Lipped: 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted ite ad 1 2 3 4 5 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance Per doz. - $0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.20 
10¢ for each size. Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Cheap, 10-in., $2. 275 advance 15@ | Inch .... 14 16 18 

20¢ for each size. Per doz.. “a3 75 2.25 (2.80 3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: th, 

Roil Board or Building Felt. 

6 to 30 1b., per 100 aq. ft., 
24a 34 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 

3-32 and \& in., 6 to 60 Ib., 

per 100 aq. ft.. ye 

Mill Board, Sheet, 0 z 40 ‘in. 3 
2 SO eee . 3¢ 
Per roll. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 
p84 58¢ 

Medium weight, 30 lba. to roti 
56070¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 
TA78¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 


85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 8q. 

rE SS eer re $55.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 

| Seay <n0,s'0 cee 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton, 
$34. 0002 $38.00 
BOO, SCRE Be OG $6. 5 2 8 cccde:n 65¢ 
3 Oe Se eee ee 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) 80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 






Flint and Emery......../ 106 107, 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .257, 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... P doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table '98............ ? doz. $6.00 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved........ each $7.50 
gh EE nahin ee inet ane ennis each $19.0) 
Eureka Improved............ each $29.00 
BEE MI vic nrneuacetgcenes each $20.00 
es ahi a tichn alates each $25.00 
Livingston Nail Co.: 
CE edith: cadinetigaccruns # doz. $4.00 
FS eae # doz. $5.00 
Rocking Table............- P doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co. : 
MD rcnhicssnsicacedes # doz. $.00 
Eh ile nncnciagh oeee-# doz. $4.00 
Reading 72.... ..-#@ doz. $3.25 
SRO Wlisctcccxénncssa .. doz. $6.25 
Potato— 
I ts: aitieaats naive # doz. $7.09 
White Mountain....... ..P doz, $6.0 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1998.) 
eee Te TOL 10704 104 107 
Cronk’s Hand'ed Garden Mattock, 
# doz,, No. 2, $2.69 No. 3, $6.40. 





2002 


—___ 
SS 


Pinking |lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon-— 


50 50k 10%, 
- 0@60E 10% 


Brass 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-46 in 60k50—Y, 

Extra Heavy, 26 in... .m&5a—% 

fittings, Standard and Heavy, 
2k 1075 % 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads, 
Steel. Tron, 

Bik. Galv. Blk. Gatv. 
de lin % % 
wand \& in..64 48 62 
: 66 52 64 
68 56 66 
to6 in....72 62 70 
to 12 in... .69 54 67 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: 
First-class 
Second-class 


Pipe, Stove— 


a 100 inte 
Edwards’ Nested: ~&% & C. 
5 in., Standard Blue. 
in., Standard Blue.. ve 
in., Standard Blue... 
in., Royal Blue 
in., Royal Blue 
in., Royal Blue 
Ww ‘heeling Corrugating Co.’ 8] 
5 in., Uniform Color. 1 
6 in.. Uniform Color.. 6.65 
é in,, 


s“§I Ol-1 a ¢ 
Sysaarr” 


gen wpm" 


KRG 


Uniform Color.. 7.65 
Planes and Plane Irons— 


Wood Planes— 


first qual.....é 30@ 304 10 %. 
second qual... s0@j0é107%, 
252510 %, 


_ Bench, 
Bench, 
Molding 
Chapin- Stephen s Co.: 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality 
Molding and Miscellaneous 
Toy and German 
Union 


Iron Planes - 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes........... 50&10% 
S 60°” 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 
Dec. 12, "06 iewson os SQ 
Bee. GROG, .cnccs<coccctccccsosouseneen 30 

Chapin-Stephens Co 

Union 

L. & I, 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s | Eclipse...... cheer # doz. $8.00 

Plates— 
PUNE “a vecssee 


-1b.4@)4E 
Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... .75&5@7T54& 1045 7% 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
$1.30; 6 in., $1.45 5 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Retind DE sins vntbntecsncctebend 50&5% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button,. 
Improved Button... 
Cronk’s 
No. 8) Linemen’s........ 
Stub’s Pattern 
Combination and 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
Gh Fist dni civ'ne cacti MK5@10K 1045 °- 
en 8. & W, Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
40% 


eeeeee 


Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
Cutting SUE ona vucean bashds sete 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & “Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co, : 
Plumbs and Leve'ls........ 30@30& 10 °% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 
Pocket Levels... -.++- -S0@30K10° 
Extension Sig . “30K@ 30 10 
Machinists’ Leve , 
TDisston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10° 
Disston’s Pocket ROU. ccncacské 60410 
Stanley's 35 
Woods’ E 


Points, Glaziers’— 


Bulk and 1-1b. 
1,-Ih. papers 
14-13. papers 


papers....1b. 9 ¢€ 


Goods— 
Lista. 


Police 


Manufacturers’ ss 


Polish— Metal, Etc— 


Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (% pt.), ® 
doz., $3.00: No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.00...40% 
Prestoline Paste 








George William eta: 
U. S. Metal Po.ish Paste, 

# doz. 50¢; P gro. 
% th boxes, ®# doz, $1.25; 

boxes, ® doz. $2.25. 

}, S. Liquid, 8 oz, cans 
3 


3 oz. 
$4.50; 
1 b 


boxes, 


P doz., 
Barkeepe rs’ Friend Metal Polish, #? 
doz., $1.75, 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Ib cans, 
P  1l0¢ 
Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
# doz. 75¢ 
# gr. $9.00 
-each, $0.65 
Liquid, per 


Black Eagle, 


Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tbh can.. 
Ladd’s Black Beauty 


Joseph Dixon ~? gr. $5. 
Dixon’s Plumbago 
Fireside 
Geom, BP ar. $1.90....0cse000 
Japanese 

Jet Black 
Peerless Iron 


# gr. $3.50 
# ar. $3.50 
10 oz. cans.. 


Enamel, 
# doz, $1.50 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro .$10.00 
1% qt. Square .doz.$1.00; gro.$11.09 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; gro.$13.50 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


Post Hole, &c. 


gro . $8.75 


See also Diggers, 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts. each, 


5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 18¢. 
Steel Hitec hing Posts.......... each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Bnameled ......20- 
TUNMOS = o-oo ctw ee 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 lb 
Fine "Sporting, 1 Ib. 
Rifle, \-lh 
Rifle, 
In Kegs: 
J i Sara $3.50 
25-ib. keue 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Keg (25 t) bulk) 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk)... 
Quarter Keg (6% tT bulk). 
Case 24 (1 T cans bulk) 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk) 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, 
Keg (25 tb bulk) 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk).. 
Quarter <eg (6% Ib bulk) 
Case 24 (1 Tb cans bulk). 
Half case 12 (1  c, bk).. 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ® doz., $20.00 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 


Cyclops 
Miller’s Falls, } 


Morrill’s No, 1, 
$20.00 


- 385410 
- 30410 


eereee 


..each 45¢ 
-each T5¢ 
cach 16¢ 

-. each 25¢ 


assis? sess: 


Pearson No. 
each 00 
The Scranton Co. 
No. 2B (large) 
No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Diamond B 
Giant 


50% 
1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 

50 
Case Lots: 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


Inch 

Awning or 
dar 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, } Sirivel or hearst a. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., 

Inch 
Tiot House, doz... 

Inch 
Screw, 

Inch 
Side, 

Inch 


doz.. 


BOG ini ws % 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 


Round End, per doz., 1% and 
oe 


Auger Mortise, no 
per doz., 14% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 
Acme, No. 35..1% in., 19¢ ; 2in., Dee 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
. .50&10 


Axle 
Wrought Steel, Eagle..........17@20¢ 
Top Notch, Electric ally Welded, 

Nos. 3 and 4.... , Cian <a 

Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7. 2 in.... 

? doz. 50% 
Grand Soe All Steel Noiseless. .50 
No. 5. : Q¢: : 


Face Plate, 


Troy..1% in., 14%¢ ; 2 in., 16¢¢ 
Star, No.« 26....1% in., 19¢ ;2in., We¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 

Pumps— 

Cistern 60% 
Pitcher Spout...... THESATISE 10% 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, &8... .50% 
Barnes Dbl, Acting (low list)....40&5‘ 
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Cc ontrac tors’ 


Barnes Pitcher § Spout 
Rubber Diaphragm, 
ae Oe. BI GO, cw cinenspeese ee 
Daisy Spray Pump 
Flint & Walling’s F 
(low list) 
Flint & Walling’s 
list) 
Flint & 
Pitcher 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps............. 40&5 
Myers’ Spray Pumps “5° 


Fast Mail ig 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro. 
DO isasea Ft 2 3 4 ) 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: } 
Inch.... 2% 3 3% § | 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) 


Punches— 
Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- . 
ity $1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
Bemis & Call on s Cast St ‘ Drive. 50 
Morrill’s Nos, 1A, 
1D, $15.00 
Hercules, 1 die, each 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 558-10 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co..40 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8S. & W. Co., e 
doz., $1,44 40° 


Saddlers’ or 


a Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 
24,0 2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, — 
1\% in., lb., 36¢ j 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
ack 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail.. 
oO. N, T. Rail 
Griffin's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, -% 100 ft., 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in. 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft 
oO. N. T., @ 100 ft., 1 in., 
in., $3.45; 1% in., $4.00. 
Standard, 1% in # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 
1 x 3-16 in., ®@ 100 ft., $7.50; 14 x 
je) aa 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, 


1 x 3-16 Track 
Myers’ Stayon Track 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 

Common, 1 x 3-16 in, » $3.00; 

3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50 

Special Hinged Hanger Rail. 

Lag Screw Rail, No. 

Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., 

9¢; No. 32, N 

No. 

Nos, " 
$4.00; 45 3; 
$3.25; 49, No. 2, 

Rakos— 

NOTE.—Many 
at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn 
Cronk’s: 

Steel 

Ideal, 80%; 

Queen City Lawn, 

9. $3.00 


OD, at, 


Reliable Hanger 
50 


#% ft. 3%¢ 
.12 
$2.25; 


1 x 3-16 
, $4.00, 


3-16 in., 


P ft., lle 
6IKS 


-60&10 
50 


goods are sold 


Champion, 43 
20 teeth, 
fe RR FS $4.00 


Garden: 
# doz., 


Anticlog Lawn. 
Malleable Garden 
Ideal Steel Garden, ® doz., 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth.... 
Lawn ueen, 24-tooth.... 
Paragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon, 24-tooth 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.... 
Malleable Garden, 


= teeth, 
80° 


# doz. 
? doz, 
? doz. 
? doz. 
l4-tooth, # 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s 
Heller Bros.’... 
Liveright Bros.’ 
McCaffrey’s 


“Gold Medal. roa lkers 
American Standard 

60K 10&5 
New Nicholson 70&10@75 
See also Files, 


Razors— 


Liana Bo-ras-ic 

Fox Razors, ® doz., No. 
No. 44, $20.00; No, 82, 
25.00. 

Red Devil. 


Reels, 
Hendryx: 


M 6,Q6, A 6, B 6, M 9% 
Q 16. A 16, B 16, 41008, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo 

Aluminum. German Silv., 

1240 N, 124 N 

3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, 

tN, « PN 4 N. %6 PN dehennneie 

294° P.. 33%: 2904 PN., 8 
0924 N.. 33%%°%: 02084 N., 3 
002904 PN., 334°; 802 N., 35% 

$86 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN. 

5008 PN. 5000 N.......... 

Competitor, 192 P, 102 y, 

202 PN 102 PR, 202 PR 20 

304 P, 304 PN, 09304 P, 00304 PN .33% 


42, $20.00; 
Platina, 
Fishing— 


16, 
Rubber. 
2° 


Bronz 








— 
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Japanned, Electroplated and 
Bronzed 
White Porcelain 


Solid Brass or 


Enamel.. 506 10% 
Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 


Action 
Double Action, 
Double Action, 
Automatic 
Hammerless 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 i ry doz .$2.500$2.75 
Pere * doz. $2.75 $3.00 
18 i yr doz. $3.00@$3.25 


Rinale $3¢Q$1.00 
except 44 cal. $2.00 


h) caliber. . .$2.00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 214 

7 0.75 O80 doz. 

$1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings, gro. boxes $4.500$4 50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
GOA T5¢ 
flill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .80@95¢ 
gro .$5.00G$5.50 
-per doz.75agv0¢g 


Stuch. 


Blair’s Rings. .per 
Blair’s Ringers. . 


Rivets and Burrs— 


0G 50E5% 

, Tinners’, &éc.: 
WE10% 

4) 7 Sr, 4 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bores. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, 23@25¢> 
Tin bores, 100 count, 2%a32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 
2900 32¢ ; 100 count, 51058¢. 


Copper 

Carriage, 
Black 
Metallic 


Coopers 


Rollers— 


Cronk’s Stay, No, 5 
Cronk’s _ Brinkerhoff 
No. 56, $0.75 . 

Lane’s Stay 

Richards’ Stay: 

Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K, Adj. and Reversible No, 58.50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, Nos, 5 
Favorite, No. 5 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure ib., 0O@10%¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and larger: 
Pure th. THaTRe 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
lower grade........1b.,6%4@7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Vired -» HAE%¢ 
Pure 1b., TH@MH?e 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
Mired IMIwWe 
Pure 1d. 6'4¢ 
Cotton Rope: 2 
Best, 14-in. and larger... 
Medium, 14-in. and larger.16@ 17%¢ 
Common, \,-in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, We adrance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, 
1b. 


. a 20¢ 


\4-in. and up. 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized STl4d 214% 
rr rt Cee eee Hk2\%% 


Ropes, Hammock— 

Covert Mfc. Co.: 

Jute, 35 Laat ole sksccoeds aces 20% 
Rules 


Borwood GOA EDE 10 % 


Jvory 35d 1G35E€ 10k 5% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 

Boxwood 

Flexifold 

Ivory 

Miscellaneous 

Stephers’ 

Stationers’ 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Folding, Wood 

Folding, S 
Lufkin’s 
Lufkin’s 
Upson Nut Co.: 

Boxwood 60X@60K10% 

Ivory peebesses 35& 10@ 35K 10& 10 % 


Sasn Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weight s— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Sav. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Steel 


Saw. 





rd 
oe 


— 


ee ee 


Green Mountain 
Extra Indian Pon 
No. 1 Indian Pon 
No, 2 Indian Pond § 
Leader Red End . 
uick Cut Emery....? 
re Corundum....... 
Crescent ....... 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat. 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 
(Artificial), 

OO — ea 334% 
Lightning (Artificial), @ gro., 

$18.00 “3 %o 





3 
9 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... P gro. $9.00 


Steps— Bench— 


Millers Falls.......0-s000»s..+s0ss 158107 
Morrill’s, #@ doz., No. 1, $10.00....50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, ‘912.50 50%, 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+ 50@50& 10% 

Plane— 
Chapin-Stevens CO........seeeeeeeeeee 20% 


Straps— Box-— 
A Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Gary's Universal, case lots...20&10&107 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.si¢ 
All Steel Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher pee Tack ox" 
mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg, Co.......... mx 

National alty Co,, list 1, 

cwnsChh so apaeeensan one cbopancce a j0& 

P,, 8. & We OO. .00ccceevcess 40&10&5 ", 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Bissell Carpet Sw # doz. 
Su Crotch Rianoeany orm. 00 
Triumph Fancy Veneers.......- 00 
earn een, > ens 2 

ite, Hungarian Ash............ 7 
Am. Fig. Mahogany... .$27.00 
Ideal, eet ‘s-Eye Maple......... 00 


Grand | Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

MOON Sic apiisVivecsece d¥o0%esb09 $22.00 
peomeeds Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; ap.$19.00 
Crystal, Glass Top.........-...... 00 
Grand, 7 





acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . ene 
American Cut Tacks... . .90£407, 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks..... 


Swedes’ reer + » « 904507, 
Gimp Tacks...........+- 90450 7, 
Lace Tacks ie ie oe e e MEY 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ 904407, 
Looking Glass Tacke........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

90450410 %, 
Hungarian Nails. niet 7 


Finishing Nailg........... 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ena18 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights. # 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks, 
9046 


tens@— %, 
Se also Nails, Wire, 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 









Thermometers— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Se UO ods ca cc knee 30433 % % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single L0G... iscsi 82Mok 10% 


Monitor, Cross Head, &c.7042%% 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Sopannee and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
Ke ee, Bi. FID. cp desta cived W@W&5%, 
Haying— 
Myers’ Way Tools. ......5.5.6 5 i080 45% 
Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz,, Nickel Plated, aS 
Bete. FIs «2. sve. césnssbivovnaeee $2.00 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 
Simond’s Improved................+ 33% % 
Simonds’ Crescent... .....sssesseseses 25% 
Ship— 
Ee Oe ey SS, Wieitinnincessanstinacte BY 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 


Imitation Oneida. . 510% 





Newhouse ....... 5G 40a. 
me ee ep eee 65° 
er ee 5@75&10 
Oneida Community Jump........... 

BE AEC an ORs se og khsececctanea 75@75&10 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz .85@90¢ 
a French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine) : 
No, 1, Rat, # doz., es. 2 doz, 
No, 3, Rat, @ doz., $6.50.. = doz. 
No, 3 Rat, ® doz., $5.25. $4.70 doz, 
No. Mouse, doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz. 
Ne i Mouse, doz., $3.00. $2.25 doz, 
Oneida’ Community : 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz. 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ® doz... 
Easy Set, Mouse doz.. 
Easy Set. Rat, e Oz . 
Wood Choker, Rat, ® doz, holes. 12 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, # 








SS aa Spr 15 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 5% 
Disston Plastering.......... 20° 


Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand 
kL RRR aie 30°, 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in, 00, 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
# gro, $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 3% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 


B. & L, Block Co.,: 
New York Pattern 
Western Pattern....... 

Handy Trucks.......... : 

NEG nn a ccisetoosnsnt cunt 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.09 
Model Stove Trucks........ p doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
that Pay list, — on gross. 
3 


Galvanized. $67 $79 $30 $99 147% 
4565 %, 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 








AGE 


Vieos— ~ 


Solid Bor... , nabgnande 





Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. oqbdughUngcu’ 40% 
ET Mian cides ccbcagneoest abit 40% 
BE eles css sccacccncaparenpanal 25% 
Columbian Hdw, Co................- 40%, 


Fisher & Norris Double ei net, 
oath. Nos, 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00, 

Fulton’ Mach, & Vise Co.: 


Reed, Swivel............... .B% 

Star, Solid Jaw............ 40% 
Hollands’: 

IIE = Seach ccesonsece> 5&5 % 

ED ek tnd vcwtsveciccs) a70% 
Lewis Tool Co, 

Adjustable Jaw Pidicanagdecay 2.30% 

Monarch, 50%; Solid J- ...... 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Dh ciliate \ttasbsknus sebiese® 40% 

Perfect, 15°; Lightning Grip...... 15% 

EE ob Tinos on nc onanShod scones uate 20% 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern .60&10% 


Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25° Regulars. ...20@25% 


EM thin Sex fun00 csc ccccrs ved 40@ 


tiss 
Rock Tsland a bal 
Snedikers X. 
Stephens’ ....... 


Saw Fillers 


Disston’s D 3 Clam and Seite, ? 
doz., $24.00, 30% lam: Sieh oc 
Perfection Saw Ciamps, y d 

GRQMNEE Gatieph ops aces cochesdsce 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
Reed 








Massey Vise Co.; 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman ‘oe 8 Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7,00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland's Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 a 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
ee 
Rock ‘Island Ss Maiehikude site aah > aut 25%, 


W.as— Price per M. 


Oi tin EE aS aap 80 60¢ 
Mv ey Oe OP Ros 6 ewe as 70¢ 2 
aLan, 8, 

. pg Cee ew earn nenneenee In 
OE eS Roe re 80¢| “ 
a 3 $1.00{ 2 
pe OS OS eer 1.251 Q 
= Se eer oa ae 
Pe a Ve « vlewb + LES NES 1.50 


Ely’s B FR. ot and oe $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3. 25 


Were, Hellow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


OS SS Pea 45€10% 
ree 50457, 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 109 
ia <i aaita oats o8 «sito 0h $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 654 10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 35410% 
EE wena aad fs: 6 454107, 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 33% % 
a eee 70&10%, 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea = os - 
TOR e's 6.0% < 9 
Bech ..... iss 504 se 65¢ 


eshen Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. BEES 1 
Avery eu ccacgccsccbiccscscksnan 60%, 

Porcelained .......-..-++-+ 50&5@50&10°2 
Never Break Spiders and se ae sap 










: se or Steel— 









“> es 
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wa ea: 
LM “1% inch. 
1¢ =614¢ per bor. 


Size bolt.... 5-16 *% hh & *, 
Washers... .$4.65 3.75 2.45 2.25 205 
The above prices are based on 
$6.75 off list. 
In lois typ % one keg add 


it _ Ze. a" add Ye 
tol 
fad ag 


Over ieinch, barrel lots, 
per 1b. 1%4@ 1%¢ 


Wedges— 
DE FUMGR. ccwevces 1b., 24%. @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
ge OS ae err eee 30K2°; 
Sash— 


Per net ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. ... .$21.00@— 
Western and Central 

OTS a Sha cs $21.00 @ $22.00 

Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.45; 12-in., 
$3.25; 1)-in., $4.45. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and Annealed: 


Oe dae he 68 a chee WWE 1ETLY, 
Wee Oia 6 tnc ok he 2k 104 10% 
Bre Os ack anes 2 754104 1042 7, 
eR Se os TMok71%G 7, 
Galvanized: 
UN Mss Seer dala a, 60th ane 72% 10%, 
ME CER ss 5:4 naa ep «bed 2k 1045 % 
6 62a 60. ace ah 22k 1045 7, 
ne EDs 4 sq 6% aid. .0.6 OAL T2147 
ON Sree WE5E2% 7 
DNS s sco cceue whe 654 10410 7, 
ars: 
o> Sa 65410610% 
10 to is “eyT Tree. 70k 1045 7, 
|. Oe ee 654 104 10410 7, 
10. COB ook ss ame WOkTELYS Y 
BT 46S8 is 63085 5 oes 72k 10427, 
Tinned 
ht AAA e 67£ 104107 
SUE ae ws & him 60-~00k 15%4¢ Ib., base 
CR hail 5:0.» 6 0 Sate ¢ Ib., base 
Gast Bteel Wire. oc cweiiccess 50° 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
Wd 104 10410 7 
Brass and Copper... .60&10410410% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10@$2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods. .90433% @—% 
Brass Wire Goods... .90@90&10/, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

854107, 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
B0EZYAA8IETYA 7, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 24% and 3 Mesh... .$8.75 
Nos. 4 and & Mesh........ $3.00 
Le ej POP POC eR EET $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh........$38.75 
Wire, Barb—see Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural .........80&1lE100% 
Alligator or Crocodile, . 70&10@75% 
Bester Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
werent 
Drop Forged 8. - HEE S57 
MD onc cgovencctanantantsinaanetee 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull oe 10 
Bemis & Call’s: 
Adj enaate S, 40%; Adjustable 8 Pi 
%; Brig: ey 40%; Combi- 


nation ht 
Steel Handle Nut...... Sag duebions s 50% 
Combination Black.............. 40.&5°% 
Beers _wattern Tn ee tastes de oyecswd aS 
RIE gach enti sinsscacseovscens 40% 


Coes’ wet Knife Hal.. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. . .40&10&5&5°% 


Gal, Gasoline oil Flar Twine: Never Break Kettles................. 60% ° é 
30 75 00 | No, 9,4 und Ylb. Balls.21@es¢ | Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5% | COCs, Genuine Key Model. 40410&5&5 
i) 50 00 No. 12, % and %-lb. Balls. 19@21¢ Solid Steel Kettles..........s..se000s 60% W& 10&5&! ¥ 
110 00 1S Vo, 18, % and 14-1b. Balls . 16@ 18¢ Coes’ “ Mechanics ’ "”.. .40&10&10&545° 
' No. 2h, % and % -Ib. Bails. Warmers, Foot— Donohue’s Engineer..........-.+. 406107 
Tapes, Measuring 1544G @I1TK4¢ Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone. ...40@40&10% Ragle pockes cotocccoas Shed sdqtocccoces ie 
American Asses’ Shin... OO No. 36, 4 and Yl. Balla. 16@ I? balers tr te Sree t eee os 4 
Patent Leather........ siames% | Chatt' Line, “Cotton tain | Washboards— sh ae ee ata 
Steel ...ceseevevevees 3914 459 Balls ope, 6,6, an Solid Zinc: # doz, Geen (MOR tucictis <atth scacos asd 50&5 
ChesterMman’8 .ssccees 25@2545°% onseee Mops, 6, 9, 12 wa a Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 Less than case lots................ 50° 
Keuffel & Basser Co. : a Wt. sac ee tesa knee ee family size, station? W, i B. Railroad Special 
Favorite, Ass i abaas 0@50°, tton W: c CCTOP «++. sererseesecevevesves is in bos baba shccans 04sec cannencte 50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather,......... cotton iirapping. § Batis inh 1 Double Zinc Surface: Less than case lots.......... 40& 1085 
10° g q Y.. 9¢ Saginaw Globe, family size, station- Solid Handles, P., 8. & W..50&10° : 
Metallic and Steel, lower 3@ | American 2-Ply Hemp, % an’ ary protector... $3.55 | full cases......... ee 504 1085 
35&5°.: Pocket, 35@354&5%, Yylb. Balls.........-RY%@I15¢ Cable Cross, ND tM eK scecceveeden sive’ 65 
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The American Motor Road Roller. 


The first gasoline engine driven road roller ever made 
in America is declared to be the one put out by the 
Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago, I1]., an example of which 
is illustrated. It was the logical conclusion of the com- 
pany that if gasoline engines can be used satisfactorily 
in place of steam engines in so many other fields they 
might be equally well adapted to the driving of road 
rollers. Still more to the point is the fact that motor 
road rollers are being used with entire success in France 
and England, two countries that are especially famous 
for their fine roads and excellent methods of rolling them. 
In the design of the machine it has been the endeavor 
to embody the best points of steam rollers and the best 
practice in gasoline engine construction. 

The machines are built in four sizes of 7, 10, 12 and 
15 tons capacity réspectively. The 10-ton and larger sizes 


water jacketed, the water being circulated by a-pump. 
The same water is used over and over repeatedly and 
except for a slight loss by evaporation requires no re- 
plenishing. The exhaust gases from the cylinder are 
carried into a muffler; The crankshaft is steel, and the 
fiy wheels are balanced to prevent vibration. A pulley 
can be fitted when required for purposes of power drive 
by belt. Although the center of gravity is low, so that 
the machine is not likely to capsize, the clearance over 
the ground is unusually great. There is a driving gear 
on each end of the axle just inside of the road wheels 
so that torsion on the axle is eliminated. The bearings 
are easily accessible for inspecting, oiling, and removing 
when required. 

The machine is steered by a worm gear operating 
windlasses in the forward end of the frame near the 
bottom, aud the worm gear is driven by a worm on the 
lower end of the hand wheel rod shown in the engraving. 





The American Gasoline Engine Driven Road Roller Made by the Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago, Iil. 


will haul road scarifiers, graders, road plows, or stone 
Wagons, being, in such cases, used substantially as a 
traction engine, or they will furnish power to operate a 
rock crusher or other machines, ‘The 7-ton size will oper- 
ate a small crusher satisfactorily. The roller has a pow- 
erful truss frame made of heavy steel plates, the sole 
function of which is to carry the working parts. Any 
wearing part can be easily and quickly removed from 
the frame. The mechanism is comparatively simple, 
there being few parts. On the engine there are but two 
valves and these are operated by a single cam. The 
start, stop and reverse are controlled by a single lever, 
and the speed of travel can be varied easily through a 
lever control from the slowest motion required up to 
the highest speed that could be needed in any roller. 

- The frame is supported in front on the steel yoke of 
the front roller and in the rear on the main axle. The 
engine is built on this frame and its power is trans- 
mitted by steel gears to the rear road wheels. The engine 
is of the four-cycle single cylinder type with high com- 
pression. The governor is of centrifugal type directly 
controlled from the fuel intake. The ignition is generally 
by a magneto, but batteries can be used if desired. The 
gasoline tank is below the level of the engine to which 
it is connected through a small pump. The cylinder is 


The oscillating motion of the steering head and fork al- 
lows the front rollers to adapt themselves to irrgularities 
of the road. The rollers are fitted with a variable speed 
regulator acting through the governor on the piston speed 
of the engine. They have also two positive speed 
changes by gears, so that the rate of road travel is 
elastic and can be varied at will. Powerful brakes, two 
in number, operated by one foot lever, are provided. In 
case of emergency these can be operated instantly to 
hold the roller on a steep hill. The rear and front roller 
rims are specially cast to give a correct degree of hard- 
ness without brittleness. _They are beveled rear and 
front to give them proper camber to the crown of the 
road and to effect this without change of pressure on the 
road surface or without loss of overlap in the track of 
the rear rollers on the front rollers. The rear wheels 
of the 10-ton and larger rollers are 6 ft. in diameter, 
and of the 7-ton 5 ft. 

As points of superiority over steam rollers the com- 
pany makes special mention that the fuel supply is more 
easily carried, enough for 10 hours’ run being easily 
taken on the machine itself, and for three months’ run 
in a tank which it can itself haul. A steam roller re- 
quires teams to haul water and coal. The motor road 
roller has no need of more than a bucketful of water a 
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day. A specially licensed engineer is not required; there 
is no loss of time in raising steam; there is not a risk 
of boiler explosions; there is no laying up for boiler re- 
pairs, and smoke, steam, sparks or soot blowing about 
are entirely eliminated. The man operating the motor 
road roller having simply the single lever which controls 
the stop and start and reverse to watch, can give his 
time more fully to watching the work he is doing 

As the rear wheels of power rollers have to stand the 
wear of both drive and rolling they wear more rapidly 
than the front rollers. The American road roller has 
rear wheels with patent renewable rims which admit of 
replacing when worn without throwing away the centers 
and spokes. The rear heels can be fitted with spikes 
traveling over. soft ground or when hauling a scarifier, 
grader, &c. The front and rear roller wheels are both 
kept free from adhering mud by adjustable scrapers op 
both sides. 

Homer Bowes, North: Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., is an 
agent for the American motor road roller. 

——~>+e—_—_—__ _. 


The Latest Bell Steam Hammer. 


The steam hammers designed by David Bell and now 
made as a specialty by the Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have been redesigned and con- 
tain a number of features that contribute to enhanced 
usefulness. The hammer illustrated is a combined ham- 
mer, so called because it is suitable either for light drop 
forged work or the heavier work requiring a standard 
pattern guide hammer. It is of single frame type, in 
which the anvil block is attached to and forms a part 
of the maif frame casting. This construction obviates 
any shifting of the anvil block when the blow is struck, 
which movement would prevent the hammer being used 
on fine work where a maintained accurate alignment of 
the dies is necessary. The main frame casting is of 
open hearth steel, which is regarded by the builder to 
be the only material equal to the service required, as the 
shearing strains which come on the casting from the 
continued hammering and the tendency to crystallize 
from the constant shock and jar are considerable. The 
fact that the hammer has balanced valve motion enables 
its operation to be accurately controlled even by the 
foot treadle, so that a blacksmith’s helper may be often 
dispensed with. These hammers, while useful in any 
shop where iron or steel has to be bent or forged to 
shape, are especially suitable for dressing tools used on 
planers, lathes, boring mills, &c. The hammer is essen- 
tially a self-contained machine and therefore does not 
need much in the way of a foundation. Being heavy it 
absorbs the shock and blow of the hammering, so that 
there will be little vibration of the surrounding ground. 
Where steam is not available the hamme* can be oper- 
ated quite as well by compressed air. For example, a 
plant which uses gas engines as its source of power 
nearly always has compressed air supply and can use 
it to operate the hammer. 

The guides are through bolted to the main casting, and 
the upper and lower dies maintain perfect alignment even 
when repeated blows: are struck. The hammer is double 
acting, taking steam or air at the top and bottom of the 
stroke through ports arranged to give maximum force of 
blow. Continuously sustained automatic action may be ob- 
tained with close and sensitive regulation by the throttle 
valve through the foot treadle connection. The latter can 
be disconnected and the valve operated in the usual way 
by the hand lever. There are few parts in the valve 
motion, and these are ‘carefully fitted to give accurate 
sensitive contro] to the blow. It is not connected except 
by sliding contact with the hammer head, and is there- 
fore free from all shock or jar of the blow. The valve 
gear is arranged to take up its own wear, and the only 
attention it requires is lubrication. The valve moves 
downward by gravity and up by the thrust of a bevel 
slot in the hammer head against a cam. 

The square shaped anvil block has a dovetailed slot 
into which the lower die is keyed. The dies are set at 
an angle of 45 degrees in the main frame casting, so that 
long work will clear the column both ways of the die 
and the full size of the die face. Through a hole in the 
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center of the anvil block long work may be inserted for 
upsetting. The cylinder casting is in one piece with the 
valve chest and has extra heavy top and bottom flanges 
and vertical reinforcing ribs. The throttle valve is of 
circular form, ground to its seat and. held tight by steam 
or air pressure, and is operated by the swinging lever 
or foot treadle connection. 

The hammer head is of hammered steel and is set at 
an angle of 45 degrees in the main frame. It is finished 
from the solid, and has milled V-grooves which work in 
V-shaped guides in the main frame. The guides are ad- 
justable by taper gibs to take up wear between them and 
The piston rod is a solid steel forging 
in one piece with the piston and is secured to the hammer 
in a taper hole, the jam of which taper constitutes the 
real holding of the rod in place. By removing the buffer 
springs and piston rod glands, which is in halves bolted 
together, the falling parts can be raised without dis- 





The Bell Combined Steam Hammer Made by the Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


connecting, so that the piston projects above the top of 
the cylinder to permit examining the piston rings or in- 
serting new ones. 

To the under side of the reinforced cylinder flange 
are fastened spiral springs to cushion the up stroke and 
prevent injury from careless handling. . When these 
springs are compressed solid there is still clearance be- 
tween the top of the piston and the cylinder cover. An 
automatic force feed oil pump is furnished and supplies 
a constant feed of oil to the valves and cylinders while 
the hammer is operated. The automatic feed is easily 
regulated or can be augmented at will by hand operation. 

The hammers are made in five sizes—100, 150, 200, 
250 and 300 Ib. blow capacity. The cylinder of the small- 
est is 444 x 14 in. and of the largest 54 x 16 in. The 
total hight of the smallest is 7 ft. 3 in.-and that of the 
largest 8 ft. % in. In the smallest the usual die face is 
3 x 6144 in. and in the largest 45%, x 7%, in. These hammers 
are rated entirely by the actual scale weight of the fall- 
ing parts, no consideration being given to the added force 
of the blow from the steam or air pressure on top of the 
piston. One set of plain forging dies, which are special 
open hearth steel castings, are regularly furnished with 
the hammer. 
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Some Very Large Machined Castings. 


Two noteworthy pieces of work recently executed by 
the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company are shown i: the 
accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 shows a rope sheave 
of unusual dimensions and Fig. 2 two very large cut 
gears. 

The sheave is 20 ft. in diameter, has 20 grooves for 
2-in. rope and weighs finished 48,000 Ib. It will be no- 
ticed from the illustration that the sheave has a double 
set of arms. The sheave was cast in one piece and then 
split for convenience in handling and erecting. The 
sheave was cast in the foundry of the Caldwell Com- 
pany and finished on a 20-ft. boring mill, as indicated 
by the engraving. It is intended for use in the main 
drive in a refrigerating plant in Mex- 
ico. The large sheave will be driven 
from an electric motor by what is gen- 
erally known as the American or sin- 
gle rope system. 

The gears of Fig. 2 are of a semi- 
steel mixture, and both have a face 
width of 27 in. and a pitch of 3 in. 
The large gear weighs 13,200 lb. and 
has a pitch diameter of 95.51 in., and 
the small gear or pinion weighs 8100 
Ib. and has a pitch diameter of 55.41 
in. The diameters of the gears are 
unusual on account of the small pitch, 
as compared with the wide face. The 
gears were cast in halves and the 
joints planed. The teeth were ma- 
chined in a large gear planer; it was 
considered preferable to plane the 
teeth rather than mill them on account 
of the extraordinary dimensions of the 


rings have protecting lugs, between which are fitted suita- 
ble springs. The toothed rings are independent of each 
other, and act separately on their own sets of springs, so 
that if one chain tends to take more load than the other 
it simply closes its set of springs until the load is equal- 
ized. In addition to this compensating effect, the springs 












lig. 2.—Two Gears Approximately 44% and 8 Ft. Diameter Respectively, and 
of a Combined Weight of Over 10 Tons. 





Fig. 1.—A 20-Ft. Rope Sheave in Process of Finishing in a Boring Mill. 


gears. The gears are to be used in the drive of a min- 
ing hoist in one of the Lake Superior copper mines. The 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Company’s works are at Seven- 
teenth street and Western avenue, Chicago. 
a 

Large Chain Drives.—The London Times Engineering 
Supplement says: “We are informed that some drives 
have been supplied by Hans Renold, Ltd., to Head, 
Wrightson & Co., intended for service at a tidal dock in 
Japan, and it is stated that the installation includes the 
largest spring wheels that have, ever been made for chain 
driving, each weighing about two tons. The springs, 
which are of two sizes, have been placed alternately, the 
larger set transmitting the power, while the smaller 
softens the recoil. The even distribution of the load is 
effected by the special type of driven wheel employed. 
This is of the compensating type, and the outer and inner 


absorb irregularities in the load. The pinions have 28 
teeth, and are 15% in. in diameter. The large spring 
wheels have 108 teeth and are 60 in, in diameter, the 
width being 17% in. . The driver wheel makes 286 rev. 
per min., and the driven wheel 74, so that the ratio is 
practically 4 to 1, and the chain speed 1170 ft. per 
min. The chains are 1% in. pitch and 8 in. wide, the 
center distance being 11 ft. 5 in. Each chain has a 
breaking load of 70,000 lb., and the total pull on the 
drive is 5650 Ib., giving a factor of 25 with the two 
strands. Ce a alee ee 

Structural shapes and other steel products are being 
rushed into Mexico by trainloads by American manu- 
acturers in order to avoid the increase of duty which goes 
into effect July 1, says a press dispatch from the City of 
Mexico. The new duty is practically prohibitive, for the 
benefit of the Mexican steel manufacturers. 
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The Brown Iron Ores of Alabama.—III. 


BY WILLIAM B, PHILLIPS. 





A great deal has been written in: technical journals 
and elsewhere concerning the treacherous nature of 
brown ore deposits. It has been claimed that the risks 
attending this class of mining operations are greater 
than usual and that the returns on the investment should 
correspond with the risks. It is not to be denied that some 
brown ore deposits have not fulfilléd. the expectations of 
the owners, either in the quantity of ore present or in 
the quality. This may be said of other mining properties, 
not only in Alabama, but in many parts of the country. 
Many of the failures in brown ore mining have been due 
not so.much to the nature of the deposit as to the char- 





Fig. 1.—The Baker Hill, Ala., Brown Ore Pit, with Steam 
Shovel at Work Alongside a Bank of Clay and Ore. 


acter of the mining and subsequent treatment of the 
ore. It is freely granted that many of the places now 
abandoned could not have been worked to advantage 
under the system then employed. So long as the ore was 
mixed with material that could be removed in the ordi- 
nary log washer—i. e., so long as commingled or admixed 
chert was comparatively a negligible matter—these de- 
posits were worked successfully. But the brown ore de- 
posits that can be profitably worked with the ordinary 
log washer and such jigging as has been practiced are 
few and far between. ‘They are the gilt edge properties 
and have always been in demand. 
Some Large Pockets. 

From the very nature of most brown ore deposits, 
with the possible exception of some favored localities, 
they are more or less of a pockety character. They are 
not held between regular walls, except, for instance, the 
Oriskany ores in Virginia and certain ores in Colorado, 
but are bedded in an irregular manner in various clays 
and appear to continue with them down to the unaltered 
rock beneath. Some of these pockets are of great extent 
and have been mined for many years. The workings at 
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Shelby and Baker Hill, Ala.. have been carried on so 
long that the present excavations are enormous. The 
Shelby deposits have been worked since the year 1845 
and the Baker Hill deposit since 1872. At this latter 
locality, 97 miles east of Birmingham, the depth of the 
pit is nearly 300 ft. beiow the original crest of the hill 
and is now 160 ft. below the rim. The excavation there 
is 2000 ft. long, 900 ft. wide at the top and (counting 
from the original top of the hill) 200 ft. deep. At Shelby 
the pits are more than 100 ft. deep and cover a consid- 
erable area, although the somewhat more scattered 
operations there do not give one the same impression as 
the great pit at Baker Hill. These may be pockets, but 
they are certainly of great extent. From such pockets 
more than 10,000,000 tons of brown ore has been mined 
in Alabama since 1880, and from the more regular de- 
posits of the Oriskany formation in Virginia more than 





Fig. 2.--Drillers at Work on a 50-Ft. Breast of Ore. 


12,000,000 tons. The total value of the brown ore pro- 
duced in Alabama fron: such pockets in the last 20 years 
is more than $15,000,000. 

The accompanying views show the appearance of the 
Baker Hill deposit as it is at present, with the exception 
of the new incline which has been constructed to facili- 
tate the hauling of the material from the bottom of the 
pit to the washer. Fig. 1 represents the bottom of the 
pit, with a steam shovel at work and the lower end of 
the cable for conveying the waste to the dump. In the 
foreground and immediately alongside of the shovel is a 
bank of clay and ore 50 ft. high. Below the upper right 
hand corner, where the small cars are seen, is the point 
at which the new incline from the pit to the washer 
track comes down, so that the ore trams are now taken 
direct from the pit. In the foreground and on the left 
is seen a great bank of clay and ore, and Fig. 2 shows 
drillers at work on the face and above the steam shovel. 
The bank where the drillers are at work is 50 ft. high, 
almost a solid breast of ore. At the far end of the short 
track in Fig. 1 a “whitehorse” (clay without ore) is 
seen, and the overhead cable is engaged in removing it 
to the waste dump, which is not shown. Fig. 3 shows 
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another face of 50 ft. of ore behind the bank shown in 
Fig. 1. 
A Remarkable Bed of Ore. 

Baker Hill, in Cherokee County, is one of the most 
remarkable sights in the brown ore regions of Alabama, 
not only on account of the great exposures of ore, but 
also on account of the distribution of the ore in the clay. 
‘Lhe excavation is now in the form of an inverted trun- 
cated pyramid, the base of which is about 900 ft. across 
and the bottom about 200 ft. across at the widest part. 
The slope is not uniform, for where the ore is most 
abundant the walls are practically vertical. The ore is 
unusually free from chert and the washing operations 
are of the simplest character. 

The old Tecumseh charcoal furnace, shown in Fig. 4, 
derived its ore from this place and has the distinction 
of having been for seven years in blast on one lining. 
It was built in 1873, was 60 x 12 ft. and had a capacity 





Fig. 3.—Another 50-Ft. Face of Ore, 


of 15,000 tons a year. It has been idle since 1890. Dur- 
ing its long run the average content of metallic iron in 
the ore was more than 49 per cent. This was probably 
hand picked ore, or ore very crudely washed. The pres- 
ent operations are giving a better ore than this, the aver- 
age being about 52 per cent. in metallic iron. Baker Hill 
probably affords a larger supply of heavy lump ore than 
any other deposit in the State. The larger the proportion 
of this lump ore the less does the mine have to depend on 
the washer for shipping acceptable material. At the 
same time the lumps should not be so large as to require 
crushing before going to the furnace, “ bulldozing,” as it 
is called, or crushing by, hand with a heavy hammer. 
The deposits of brown ore in that immediate part of the 
State, such as Bluffton, Rock Run, Round Mountain, &c., 
partake largely of the character of the Baker Hill de- 
posit in the proportion of lump ore to gravel or wash ore. 


The Geology of the Baker Hill Deposit, 

Henry McCalley (“ Report on the Valley Regions of 
Alabama,” Alabama Geological Survey, 1897, Part II, 
page 792) puts the Baker Hill deposit in the Knox dolo- 
mite (lower Silurian), although he remarks that the ore 
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looks like that at the top of the Weisner sandstone 
(Cambrian). Both Cambyian and Lower Silurian strata 
are developed at this locality, and the lower levels ap- 
pear to be in the Montevallo shales above the Weisner 
sandstone. These shales are seen in considerable ex- 
posures on the west side of the hill, much above the pres- 
ent bottom of the pit. There are many other limonite 
deposits in this part of the State, 75 to 100 miles east 
of Birmingham, which are referred to the Knox dolomite 
—e. g., the Carr, Dyke, Weems; Taylor and McClung. It 
is noteworthy that in this same horizon are to be found 
bauxite deposits, some of which have been worked. At 
Baker Hill there are extensive developments of a white 
and cream colored clay, high in alumina. The Knox 
dolomite, with the Cambrian strata which lie imme- 
diately below it (Coosa, Montevallo and Weisner), is 
characterized by large deposits of brown ore and is to 
be regarded as the chief formation for this kind of ore 
in east Alabama. It affords not only the lump ore, but 
also great deposits of gravel ore, held for the most part 
in reddish brown and purplish clay. These clays go 
down to a considerable depth and at Baker Hill aye now 
found 300 ft. below the original crest of the hill, The 
disintegration of the rocks, whether dolomite or shale, 
has proceeded to depths at present unknown, but certainly 





Fig. 4.—The Old Tecumseh Charcoal Iron Furnace, Which Used 
the Baker Hill Brown Ores. 


in excess of 300 ft. This point is of importance to the 
miner of brown ore, for it is likely that the ore will con- 
tinue to run with the clay. In these deposits it is not so 
much a question of the depth to the underlying rocks as 
of the disintegration that has taken place in them. We 
might expect to find, as we do find, that in certain 
localities this disintegration has been both extensive and 
intensive, altering the rocks over considerable areas and 
concentrating the ore along certain lines. It may be that, 
in places, the matrix of the ore, with the ore itself, has 
been washed into depressions in the underlying forma- 
tions and that it does not belong to the same age as the 
rocks now holding it. In many cases, however, the strati- 
fication we would expect to find under these conditions is 
not apparent. The remoteness of the period and the plas- 
tic nature of the material filling the depressions may ac- 
count for the absence of well defined stratification. 
After each influx of ore bearing material, the ore itself, 
being so much heavier, would sink to the bottom, and 
we would have layers of ore and layers of clay prac- 
tically free of ore. If no subsequent movement took 
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place this would be the situation now. But we do not 
find it to be so, and if the deposits have been formed by 
the filling in of previously existing cuplike depressions 
there must have been a subsequent and perhaps a long 
continued movement by which the materials were inti- 
mately mixed. These remarks apply to such deposits as 
are relatively free of admixed chert and sandstone. 
When these are present in notable amounts we may have 
to refer the origin of the deposit to the inclosing rocks 
themselves. 
—_———_$--—————— 


The Scotch “ malleable iron” manufacturers who pro- 
duce bars, hoops, strips, &c., have had close working ar- 
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Milling Gas Engine Beds. 


Fig. 1 shows a special horizontal spindle milling ma- 
chine, built by the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill. This machine has a vertical spindle and an 
angular spindle for milling gas engine beds, having crank 
shaft boxes divided on an angle without resetting the 
work. Fig. 2 shows three views of the engine bed to be 
machined, and Fig. 3 the machine in operation. 

The first operation on the bed, milling the seat for the 
cylinder, is performed by the gang of solid cutters on the 
arbor, as shown in Fig 2. After the cylinder seat has 
been milled the rail of the machine is raised and the four 
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Fig. 1.—A Special Combined Horizontal, Vertical and Angular Spindle Ingersoll Milling Machine. 


rangements for a good many years in their home market, 
though on export business the market has been open. 
Some of the mills have for a long time imported basic 
billets which have been rolled into steel bars, Two new 
mills started up in Lanarkshire some months ago ani 
have been underbidding the established concerns. Efforts 
to bring the new sellers into the arrangement having 
failed, the associated manufacturers have made very 
deep cuts in prices, Basic steel bars and iron bars have 
been reduced recently 7 shillings 6 pence a ton, and hoops 
5 shillings a ton. The iron bar base price is now £6 2 
shillings 6 pence, less 5 per cent., the lowest figure named 
since 1905. It is stated that the 
new price means a loss to all 
manufacturers and that if it 
does not bring the new mills 
into line further reductions will 
be made. 


The Acheson Oildag Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of Oildag and Aquadag, 
has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Edward G. Ach- 
eson, Jr.; secretary, W. H. Ari- 
son; treasurer, A. M. William- 
son. The president is a son of 
the well-known inventor and 
electric furnace expert, Edward Goodrich Acheson, who 
discovered the Oildag and Aquadag processes. 


The United Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, started 
up this week its Fannie Furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., 
which has been idle since last December. 








Fig. 2.—Plan and Elevations of a Gas Engine Bed, All of the Milling on Which Is Done 
at One Setting by the Machine Shown in Fig. 1. 


large face mills (shown with the cutters for the first 
operation, in Fig. 2) are used to mill off the ends of the 
crank shaft boxes. These face mills are large enough in 
diameter so that the first gang of cutters used clears the 
boxes. After milling the ends of the boxes the pad on 
the side of the bed is milled with the cutter shown on 
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the vertical spindle, Fig. 2. The angular spindle is then 
used to mill out the boxes for the bearing caps. This 
carries a gang of cutters so that the box is finished with 
one pass of the spindle head across the work. 

The cross feed is automatic and covers the whole 
width of the machine. The machine is arranged so that 
after once setting up the cutters there is no changing; 
the gangs on the arbor remain in place and move with 
the saddle carrying the vertical and angular spindles. 
The angular and vertical spindles have adjustment inde. 
pendent of the rail, which makes it easy to set the cut- 
ters in the positions wanted. There is a marked’ saving 
in time in finishing beds in this way, as there is no time 
lost in resetting the work or changing the cutters. All 
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Cast Iron Car Wheels Discussed. 


At the convention of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, June 18, a report of progress 
was made by the Committee on Cast Iron Car Wheels. 
In the discussion R, F. McKenna of the Lackawanna 
Railroad called attention to the statement of the. car 
wheel manufacturers that they-were not given a fair 
chance, in view of the low prices insisted upon by some 
of the railroads. They claimed that if the railroads were 
willing to make a reasonable increase in price it would 
be possible to furnish a better grade of cast iron wheels. 
In the discussion it developed that a sentiment exists in 
favor of the use of the best cast iron car wheels made 


ow 





Fig. 3.—The Ingersoll Special Milling Machine Performing All Finishing on a Gas Engine Bed at One Setting. 


cutters are of the simplest and cheapest forms and are 
inexpensive in up keep. All beds are finished alike and 
the accuracy and quality of the work are certain to be 
uniform. ; 

The time required for doing the foregoing operations 
on a 10-hp. bed is two hours, and on a 40-hp. bed three 
hours. The machine shown has a distance of 42 in. be- 
tween. the housings, a table 10 ft. long, and weighs 30,000 
Ib. The utility of the machine for ordinary milling oper- 
ations is not impaired by the special features added to 
it. This combination of spindles is new and a machine 
so equipped has proved to be a valuable addition to the 
; line of machines built by the Ingersoll Milling Machine 

Company. ; 
——_2>-e__—_- 


The British Pig Iron Market.—The pig iron situa- 
tion in Great Britain shows improvement. Consumers 
are more willing to contract for forward delivery, and 
with this gain in confidence the warrant market is 
stronger. Short sellers of warrants were driven in in 
May, the squeeze causing settlements of some short sales 
, on the basis of 56 shillings 6 pence, although as low as 
49 shillings had been done in warrants for forward de- 
livery. The cash price did not advance with that of 
warrants, but since the opening of June there has been 
a slight strengthening of makers’ prices, the present basis 
for No. 3 being about 51 shillings. The exports of pig 
iron from the Cleveland district in May were 115,555 
tons, which compares with 171,194 tons for May, 1907. 
Warrant stocks decreased 3551 tons in May and the total 
in Connal’s stores at the end of the month was 63,433 
tons. In February, 1906, when these stocks were at high 
point, the total was 750,000 tons. 


under more rigid stipulations as to wheel mixtures and 
wheel foundry practice. 

Indicative of the increased interest recently taken by 
important railroad systems in means of securing better 
car wheels is an elaborate article in the Railroad Age 
Gazette, by J. E. Muhlfeld, general superintendent of 
motive power of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He 
specifies a number of steps which should be taken in 
order to secure better wheels, including among these a 
definite requirement as to the mixture to insure a qual- 
ity of material giving adequate strength and resistance 
to the heat effect of brakes, as well as uniform wear. He 
refers to the discontinuance of the use of the proper mix- 
ture of charcoal pig iron as one of the causes of wheel 
failures, also to too large dependence on the thermal test 
which can be passed by wheels in which ferromanganese 
has been used in combination with inferior metal. Mr. 
Muhlfeld believes that changes can be made in the spec- 
ifications for chilled cast iron wheels which will mate- 
rially improve their performance and prevent a further 
depreciation in quality due to some of the methods in 
vogue in foundries as well as in the purchasing depart- 
ments of the railroads. These methods, if continued, he 
says, will displace a commodity which can be made to 
meet the requirements of the railroads for many years. 

—_————__a- o__—__ — 


The American Steel Wheel Company, Alexandria, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with a capital of $250,000, to 
make a pressed steel vehicle wheel, which will be an ex- 
act facsimile of the ordinary wood wheel. The officers of 
the company are as follows: J. G. Brannum, president; J. 
T. Postal, vice-president; J. R. Welch, secretary; A. A. 
Gallman, treasurer. 








The Eclipse Power Hack Saw. 


An exceedingly novel power hack saw is the one re- 
cently put on the market by the Eclipse Machine Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., and illustrated herewith. By re- 
volving the work while the cut is being taken it is pos- 
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rcund pieces shown in Fig. 3 check up very accurately in 
the parallelism of the cut surfaces. The square section 
shown in Fig. 4 was cut on one side with an ordinary 
hack saw and on the other with the Eclipse saw, The 
two sidés can be distinguished in the engraving. The 
Eclipse saw, besides doing perfect work, is claimed to 
suw bars'of steel in about one-quarter the time taken 





Fig. 1.—The New Power Hack Saw Built by the Eclipse Machine Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Fig. 2.—A Seciion of the Chuck Used on the Eclipse Saw. 


sible to make an accurately square cut. The stock is re- 
volved in clockwise rotation, as viewed in Fig. 1 here- 
with, and the cutting stroke is the forward one of the 
saw. By adjusting the balance weights so as to let the 
saw make a light cut in starting in on squares and‘ flat 
pieces it works perfectly, and by using the adjusting 


collar which is on the saw guides, tubing can be cut with-' 


out any difficulty. 

Fig. 2 shows a section of the chuck which holds the 
work and is self-explanatory of the construction. It will 
be observed that the chuck operates by one screw, and 
through this it is adjustable to any size of stock from 
% up to 6 in. Figs. 3 and 4 show samples of work cut on 
this saw. On all such work the saw is claimed to cut with 
a variation of not over 2-1000 in. in a 4-in. bar. The 


by other saws. A striking contention is that the machine 
has the speed and accuracy of a circular saw at about 
one-half its cost. It will also trim the ends of hexagonal] 
or round stock in bundles, and in the range of its work 
is declared to excel any other. 

The patent chuck for holding the material is a new 
and unique one, designed to hold firmly any size of round 
steel, from % in. up to and including 6 in. and squares up 
to 4 in. across the flats. It is equally effective in all sizes 
and shapes. The single screw which actuates it is quickly 
operated to clamp the work. The saw is equipped with 
a simple stop device for setting the stock to the length it 
is desired to cut. off. After once being started the saw is 
automatic. in:its operation and requires little or no atten- 
tion. An ordinary 20-in. hack saw blade is used, and 
since the stock is revolved the saw is always presented 
with an easy cutting surface, which saves the saw and 
makes it last longer, so that it is maintained that the cost 
for saws is less in this machine than any other. In cut- 


ting tool steel or high speed steel and in sawing cutter 
blanks the machine is very rapid, and since there is not 
the expense of truing up the faces as they come from the 
saw considerable time is saved, which is important in a 
toolroom, particularly as the tool makers are expert and 
high salaried workmen. 





Fig. 3.—Examples of Round Stock Cut on the Eclipse Saw. 
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The machine itself is substantially built and has a box 
base with ample distribution of metal, so that it is guar- 
anteed to stand excessive strain. In all other particulars 
it is also built for the severe usage.which it is likely to 
receive. The power required to drive the machine is not 
over % hp. The weight is 650 lb. and the floor space 
required 4 x 2 ft. The machine is regularly furnished 
with an adjustable roller rest, shown in the illustration, 





Fig. 4.—The Two Sides of a Square Section; One Side Cut 
with an Ordinary Saw and the Other with an Eclipse Saw. 


Tig. 1, and also with three fork rests, wrenches, &c. Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 85 Liberty street, New York, 
are selling agents. 

—— 


Allsteel Filing Units. 





The development of a new line of business, which 
promises a large market for sheet steel, is indicated by 
a departure recently made by the General Fireproofing 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. For some years certain 
forms of furniture have been manufactured of steel, nota- 
bly shelving and other equipment for vaults, library 
stacks, bank fixtures, &c. More recently the use of sheet 
steel as a material has been enlarged by the manufac- 
ture of doors, moldings, window casings, and the like. 

A recent bulletin issued by the United States Forestry 
Bureau indicates a condition in the lumber market which 
has been foreseen for some years by those manufacturers 
of various kinds of furniture who require large quanti- 
ties of oak, beech and other hard woods. The investiga- 
tions of the bureau indicate that at the present rate of 
consumption the hard wood supply will practically have 
been exhausted in 16 years’ time. The approach of this 
condition is already felt. Within five years the cost of 
quarter sawed oak, which is used largely in the manufac- 
ture of office furniture, has advanced more than 50 per 
cent. If this rate of increase continues, long before the 
lumber supply has been exhausted, prices will have be- 
come so high that the use of lumber as a material for 
ordinary purposes, will be impossible. 

As a substitute for wood there has been a tendency 
on the part of manufacturers of bank and library equip- 
ment to construct office furniture, and particularly filing 
devices from sheet steel. Certain advantages commend 
the use of.stee! in place of wood. For instance, on an 
average, a filing equipment composed entirely of steel 
devices will occupy 25 per cent. less floor space than an 
equipment of wood devices having the same capacity and 
built on the same general lines. As a matter of economy 
many wood devices are built of a cheaper wood, veneered 
with a hard wood. and the veneer is likely to blister, 
permanently marring the appearance of the piece. In 
some localities at certain seasons of the year there is a 
good deal of fog, and owners of wood devices have been 
annoyed by the drawers in filing cases swelling, making 
it hard to open them. 

Agitation for fire vrotection and construction which 
will reduce insurance rates and minimize fire losses _ has 
caused the owners of some fireproof buildings in large 
cities to take the stand that when they have made the 
building as nearly as possible fireproof with metal mold- 
ings, casings and doors, it is not unreasonable that they 
should require their tenants to equip their offices with 
furniture which cannot be a menace to the safety of the 
building. This attitude is the outgrowth of necessity. 
While vertical letter files, document files and card index 


? 
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cases are not uncommon, made of steel, it has remained 
for the General Fireproofing Company to work out in 
steel devices the unit sectional file idea, which has proved 
so successful in wood furniture. To-day this company is 
the pioneer in providing a complete line of these devices 
made entirely of steel. .As indicating the material the 
trade name Allsteel has been adopted. 

The line which is now ready for the market includes 
40 separate devices, built on the unit idea. Any device 
may be used with any cther device, horizontally or vev- 
tically. The utility of this arrangement is fully: under- 


_ stood when the requirements of the average user are 


considered. For filing purposes, for instance, a business 
man may require a vertical letter file of small capacity, 
and a flat letter file for invoices, &c., and document files 
for insurance policies, leases, and the like; perhaps a 
storage drawer or two, and a limited number of card 
index cases. Such an equipment may be had in four 
units, which may be placed one above the other and in- 
terlocked, so that they will not be dislodged by any sud- 
den jar. As the business grows and additional filing 
capacity is required it may be increased a sectional unit 
at a time. The illustration herewith shows a case built 
up of nine separate steel units, which from bottom to 





A Typical Case of Allsteel Filing Units Made by the General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


top are: Base, siorage drawers, map and plan drawers, 
top plate, smaller storage drawers, legal blank drawers, 
docuinent file, flat letter file and top plate, 

In addition to the unit filing system, the General 
Fireproofing Company is building desks and tables of 
stock designs, which are carried by dealers ready for 
immediate delivery. All of these cases are finished, 
either in an enamel or plain color, and finished to closely 
resemble oak or mahogany grains. 

——_3-e—__—__ 


Taylor & Dean, manufacturers of ornamental iron 
work, fencing, cellar doors, stairs, &c., are erecting 4 
new four story steel and brick building, 48 x 100 ft., on 
the site occupied by one of their old buildings at Twenty- 
fifth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. The build- 
ing will contain a full line of new machinery and a 
power and lighting plant. It is expected that it will be 
completed by the latter part of this year. 











The 
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A New Crane Pipe Machine. 


A moderate priced pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chine, known as the No. 1% and having a capacity of % 
to 2 in. pipe, has been placed on the market by the Crane 
Company, Chicago, Ill. It is operated by hand or power 
and is intended for high class service. All parts have 
been designed to withstand any strains that such a ma- 
chine may be subjected to. Simplicity of adjustment and 
arrangement have been aimed at and this tool possesses 
many features which increase output and facilitate ease 
of operation. The gripping, threading, cutting-off and 


adjustment have been arranged to eliminate unnecessary 


operations. The frame is one casting, having bed and 
column in one piece, avoiding the use of light legs and 
giving the greatest rigidity with a minimum weight and 
floor space. The die head is bolted to a movable carriage 
with ample travel. Upon the die head are the dies, pipe 
guides and cutting-off tool. The dies are of the improved 
adjustable type, made collapsible, and are similar to those 


No. 14% Pipe Threading and Cutting-off Machine Built by 
the Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 


supplied in Crane hand die stocks. They are carried in 
frames sliding in guides. These frames are moved by 
a screw operated by a hand wheel. The dies are set to 
gauge by a simple locking device, which allows any nun- 
ber of pieces of pipe of the same size to be threaded with- 
out repeated adjustment. These dies have four cutting 
edges and are claimed to give good service on either steel 
or wrought iron pipe. They are made interchangeable 
and one die of a set may be replaced if broken, thus re- 
ducing the cost of repairs. When not in use on the ma- 
chine the dies may be used in a hand stock. A change 
in size of dies may be made in a few seconds. 

When cutting off, the pipe is guided by two steel 
guides, hardened on the face. These guides are operated 
by a right and left screw and hand wheel. The cutting- 
off tool is operated by a lever and rack. This makes a 
rapid, simple, positive and extremely powerful device. 
The gripping chuck is of the quick acting type, and is also 
very powerful. The pipe may be released and gripped 
by the throwing of a lever without stopping the machine. 
The chuck is adjustable to the different sizes of pipe with- 
in the range of the machine, without moving or altering 
the jaws. The jaws are of tool steel carried in steel 
holders and are removable for grinding or replacing. The 
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rear end of the spindle contains a universal centering 
chuck, compact in design and readily adjusted to the 
various sizes of pipe. 

Oil is supplied by a small tank supported on a swivel 
joint above the die head. <A second tank is placed in the 
frame and to this the oil from the dies returns, the sup- 
ply being controlled by a pet cock. From a single-speed 
driving pulley three changes of speed are obtained by 
gears, which are shifted by a lever on the frame. This 
device is declared to be positive, simple and incapable of 
getting out of order. All machines are supplied with a 
crank for hand operation. Bolt dies %4 to 1% in. can be 
furnished if desired. With the machine all necessary pipe 
gauge blanks, wrenches, etc., are supplied. The machine 
occupies a floor space of 44 x 23 in. and weighs 700 Ib. 

—_———-—--e—____—_ 


The Institute of Metals. 


At a representative gathering of the trades interested, 
held at the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, London, 
June 10, the Institute of Metals was formally launched. 
W. H. Johnson of Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., Man- 
chester, who has been prominent in the work of founding 
such a society, read a number of letters of approval. 

Sir William White presided. He stated that the pro- 
posed institution wouid extend knowledge in regard to 
non-ferrous metals and alloys, and would establish means 
of communication between members of those trades di- 
rectly interested. It was proposed to exclude the question 
of wages and points in regard to labor. Periodical meet- 
ings would be held to discuss matters of interest and im- 
portance to manufacturers who used non-ferrous metals; 
they meant to exclude all reference to iron. He said 
that so far there had only been one contentious point 
raised in connection with the founding of the society, 
and that was the bearing the institute might have on 
what were called trade secrets. There was one sufficient 
statement which might be made to such an objection; the 
members would be allowed to exercise their individual 
right in regard to showing members of the institute over 
their works; and they could, of course, personally deter- 
mine low far they would participate in the discussions 
which would be arranged. There was room enough for 
serious and valuable work without touching upon dis- 
putable points where they were likely to prejudice the 
interests of individual members. He remembered the for- 
mation of the Naval Architects’ Society. Secrets were 
preserved in the most rigid fashion, but experience 
showed that there was no occasion for timidity on that 
account, for no difficulty ever arose. Again, in the Iron 
and Steel Institute there was the same idea of individual 
fear, which had proved groundless. He was convinced 
that a combination of scientific interests would be better 
for the individual, better for the country and better for 
the world. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted stating that 
“in view of the widely recognized need for a medium 
of communication for the advancement of knowledge in 
connection with the production, manufacture and use of 
nou-ferrous metals, a society to be called the Institute of 
Metals shall be and is hereby started.” 

The following interim council was appointed: Sir 
William White (president), Professor Gowland (science), 
Professor Turner (science), J. T. Milton, (marine engi- 
neering), Vice-Admiral Oram (marine engineering), Dr. 
F. Elger (shipbuilding), A. F. Yarrow (shipbuilding), Odo 
Vivian (copper), L. Summer (copper), J. D. Bonnor 
(British aluminum), Mr. Ristori (aluminum), C. A. Baed- 
dicker (nickel), Norman Cookson (lead antimony), G. 
W. Nisbet (cables), R. Kaye Gray (cables), J. A. Bayliss 
(Birmingham trades), G. B. Hunter (shipbuilding), Wil- 
liams Harvey (tin), Harry Riches (locomotive engineer- 
ing), Cecil Wilson (Sheffield smelting and precious 
metals), Ralph Heaton (Birmingham mint) and Mr. Cor- 
field (spelter). Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter and W. H. 
Johnson were appointed joint secretaries. 

ee ns 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, which operates plate 
and jobbing mills at Portsmouth, Ohio, is now manufac- 
turing a full line of Economy tin plates. The Spencer- 
Otis Company, Chicago, Ill, has the exclusive selling 
agency for this product. 
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Alcohol for Power Purposes in France. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1908.—Official inquiries 
were recently forwarded to United States Consul-General 
Robert P. Skinner of Marseilles, with regard to the status 
of alcohol and gasoline as power producers in France and 
the efforts which have been made toward the general use 
of denatured spirits. The statements he makes are not 
so encouraging as those who are hopeful of the eventual 
use of alcohol as a power producer would like to read. 
‘He says: 


Recent Progress, 


“ Former reports showed that the high cost of alcohol, 
excessive consumption and the resulting oxidation of me- 
chanical parts had not been counterbalanced by any dis- 
coverable advantages. How seriously these problems 
have been attacked may be judged from the expression 
of an informant—perhaps the most important French 
- manufacturer of carburetors—who writes under date of 
March 28, 1908: 

We esteem the question of the industrial use of the alcohol 
motor as definitely solved, and the carburetors created in view 
of this utilization have given satisfactory results. The use of 
alcohol will become more advantageous when an understanding 
is brought about between the producers, whereby prices shall 
obtain some fixity, and when the State shall have solved the 
question of the denaturing agent. 

“If ingenuity has mastered the material difficulties 
in the way of substituting alcohol for gasoline, commer- 
cially the problem is almost as insolvable as ever; and 
if it is insolvable in France, where gasoline is dear and 
alcohol relatively cheap, it must be still more so in the 
United States, where gasoline is cheap and alcohol dear. 
Nevertheless, with raw material available for the manu- 
facture of alcohol in every country under the sun, and 
with very few gasoline producing centers, it is hardly 
venturing too much to assume that ere many years there 
will be a permanent and general use of alcohol as a 
source of motive power. 


One Successful Use Due to Local Taxes on Gasoline, 


“The one serious and sustained practical experience 
with alcohol as a driving force in France is that of the 
Campagnie Générale des Omnibus de Paris, the heavy 
public vehicles of which traveled 2,218,291 miles between 
June 11, 1906, and November 1, 1907, propelled by a mix- 
ture of 50 per cent. of carbureted alcohol and 50 per cent. 
of benzol. Benzol, it may be added, is of recent manu- 
facture in France, where it is obtained by the condensa- 
tion of gases recovered from coke. The company named 
is more than satisfied with its venture and proposes to 
continue the use of this mixture. 

“This experiment is conclusive in its material as- 
pects, but it is successful commercially only because oz 
the artificially high price of gasoline in the ¢ity of Paris, 
brought about by the imposition of an octroi tax of 20 
francs per hectoliter ($3.86 per 26.41 gal.). The effect 
of this municipal taxation is such that in Paris gasoline 
was worth in November last 56 francs per hectoliter 
($10.81 per 26.41 gal.), against 39 francs ($7.52) for car- 
bureted alcohol, the octroi duty upon which is only 5.10 
frances (98 cents) per hectoliter. These octroi taxes vary 
greatly in different municipalities, and, leaving them out 
of consideration, the general price of gasoline in France 
last November was 36 francs ($6.95) per hectoliter and 
that of carbureted alcohol 33.90 francs ($6.54). Though 
the advantage as to price is apparently with carbureted 
aicohol, it must always be remembered that the consump- 
tion of this fuel exceeds that of gasoline by about 5 per 
cent. 

“Thus, for the moment, while alcohol motors can be 
used and are used, no real economy has yet been effected 
by the use of alcohol as a driving fuel, granting its equal 
efficiency, and there is the further disadvantage that no 
commercial organization exists whereby automobile own- 
ers are assured of obtaining supplies throughout the 
country. 


French Governments Interest, 


“The French Parliament is now actively considering 
the subject in all its aspects, and the proper committee 
has recently summoned to its sittings various distillers 
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of alcohol and manufacturers interested in its use. The 
following are translations of two letters addressed to the 
parliamentary commission by automobile manufacturers, 
A firm at Vierzon wrote: 


In reply to the questions which you have addressed to us © 


in regard to the means necessary to extend the industrial and 
commercial use of alcohol, we beg to say that carbureted alco- 
hol with 50 per cent. of benzol possesses all the advantages of 
gasoline. This product, employed in a good carburetor, does 
not grease the metors, and only attacks the valves. The slight 
accumulation of grease which we have recognized arises chiefly 
from the denaturing agents employed by the administration. 
During several years we have made use of carbureted alcohol, 
and the only disadvantages which we have recognized are the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies while en route and the awkward- 
ness growing out of the instability of prices, which discourage 
the partisans of alcohol. 


“A concern at Billancourt wrote as follows: 


We desire to state that we have few devices constructed for 
the use of alcohol, for these reasons: Up to this time there has 
been no economical reason why carbureted alcohol should be 
employed ; on the contrary, the cost of gasoline is lower. More- 
over, carbureted alcohol causes a more rapid deterioration of 
the motors than gasoline, on account of the presence of water 
which is found in the alcohol, and which, producing a con- 
densation upon the metallic linings, causes them to rust. 

In order that pure alcohol or carbureted alcohol may replace 
gasoline, it is necessary that the cost per horsepower be notably 
lower than the cost obiained by the use of gasoline. 

It is possible to put motors in movement with carbureted 


alcohol without first heating them, although this is less easy © 


and less sure than with gasoline; but with pure alcohol it’ is 
necessary to heat the carbureting apparatus by means of an ex- 
terior envelope before satisfactory results can be obtained. In 
conclusion, we have only utilized alcohol or carbureted alcohol 
in order to conduct laboratory experiments and for one or two 
races in which our machines participated.” 


Increasing Production in United States, 

In connection with Mr. Skinner’s report it is interest- 
ing to note that the U. S. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue reports a production of denatured alcohol in this 
country in the Month of May, 1908, of 321,530 gal., which 
is the largest month’s output since January 1, 1907, the 
first month after the law took effect, when a large quan- 
tity of alcohol made in previous months was denatured 
in anticipation of a heavy demand. The increase in the 
production in May, 1908, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1906 was nearly 100 per cent. Of the 
month’s output, 167,277 gal. were completely denatured 
and 154,253 gal. specially denatured. Aleohol prepared 
by special formulas is used exclusively for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and the large proportion which it bears to 
the total product reflects the extent to which it is being 
utilized in a great variety of industries. The consump- 
tion of completely denatured alcohol has been limited dy 
a lack of utilities for the production of heat, light and 
power, for which it is chiefly used, but a considerable ex- 
pansion in the utilization of this variety of denatured 
spirits may be expected in the near future. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has just issued a series of 
supplemental regulations liberalizing the rulings hereto- 
fore in force, and this removal] of restrictions will tend to 
increase consumption, WwW. E. Cc. 

———————$—-p_—__ 


The receivers for the Pope Mfg. Company have prom- 
ised Vice Chancellor Howell, at Newark, N. J., to pay a 
total of 75 per cent. of all approved claims against the 
company within four months. This promise was made at 
the conclusion of argument as to the continuance of the 
business under the receivers for a year longer. The ap- 
plication for leave to continue was strenuously resisted 
by counsel for the creditors, who argued that if the stock- 
holders desired to have the business continue they should 
provide capital for that purpose and not use the creditors’ 
money. The report submitted showed cash in hand to 
the amount of $1,200,000 and profits earned by the Hart- 
ford plant in the last six months of over $200,000. The 
estimated profits for the full year since the appointment 
of the receivers were $405,000. 


The Erie Railroad is asking bids for 15 Pacific type 
passenger locomotives. The company is increasing its 
rolling stock in expectation of a good fall business and 
is operating its shops with full force, repairing its cars 
and locomotives. A number of locomotives which it ‘s 
unable to repair in its shops have been sent to outside 
shops for repairs. 
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Method of Obtaining a Circular and 
Uniform Chill in Rolls.” 


BY THOMAS D. WEST. 

The determination by actual test of the difference in 
strength of turned chill and sand cast rolls of like diam- 
eters, both cast from the same ladle of metal, would be 
very valuable to engineers and manufacturers. So far as 
the writer is aware, no such tests have been made. It is 





Fig. 1.—Section of \ssosscondta 
Roll and Chill. , 





Fig. 2.—Section of Roll Mold, Showing 
Crust Formation Soon After Pouring. 


reasonable to expect, however, that the strength of the 
_fand cast roll will exceed that of the chill roll if both be 
cast from the same metal, especially if there should be 
any variation in the thickness of the chill. This view will 
doubtless be shared by those who have had extended ex- 
perience in the use of chill rolls. 

In casting a chill roll the general conditions are as 
shown in Fig. 1. The metal in the outer part, @ (shown 
in black) will present a white appearance for a depth of 
¥% to 2 in. or more, while that in the necks and body, b 
and c, will be mottled or nearly gray. In a the carbon 
exists in the combined form, while in b and ¢ it is largely 
graphitic. The fact that the shrinkage of the former in 
solidifving is considerably greater than that of the latter 
is an important consiceration in the manufacture of rolls. 
If two test bars, under 2 in. square in section, be cast 
from the same ladle, the one in an iron the other in a 
sand mold, the contraction of the former will be about 
twice that of the latter. This is shown by tests made by 
the author, treated more fully in his “ Metallurgy of Cast 
Iron” (pp, 418-415). 

When a chill roll mold is being filled with metal the 
cooling qualities of the chill d, Fig. 2, cause the outer 
body Of the inflowing metal, as it comes in contact with 
the chill face e, to solidify so rapidly that a contracting 
crust is formed in 2 to 5 min., according to the diameter 
of the roll. 

The formation of the sustaining crust is easily ex- 
plained as follows: On the side e, Fig. 2, the metal is 
shown as it fills the mold, while on the opposite side f the 
ditions that exist 2 to 5 min. after the roll is cast are 
indicated. It is seen that the chill d has ceased to offer 
any support to the crust @ by reason of the space created 
at xr, and that the chill d might be removed, so far as the 
body of the roll is concerned, if that were practicable. 
It is also evident that the metal inside of the crust @ and 





*Read before the American Soci ty for Testing Materials, 
Atlantic City Mecting, June, 1908. 
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the necks of the rolls is still in almost as hot and liquid 
a condition as when first poured. Its fluidity may, in 
fact, be maintained for 20 to 60 or more minutes, accord- 
ing to the size of the roll. This condition serves to ex- 
plain in large part the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
chill rolls. The thin, almost semi-molten, crust @ must 
sustain during the early period of the operation the static 
pressure of the confined liquid metal. The result in ob- 
taining a chill roll castings is affected by small variations 
in the level of the mold, the quality of the metal, the 
temperature in pouring, the catching of fins at joints or 
crevices in the face of the chill, the operation of feeding 
devices, &¢. It is no wonder, therefore, that with a 
process so sensitive and difficult to regulate that the losses 
range from 10 to 30 per cent. of the nominal output by 
the systems now in use, and, that the rolls cast in this 
manner are rarely truly circular with a uniform thick- 
ness of chill. 

Again, a buyer who accepts a roll of uneven thickness 
of chill and not truly round runs great risk of breakage. 
It is certain, at least, that such rolls. cannot stand the 
rough usage and wear that may be expected of truly cir- 
cular ones with a uniform thickness of chill. 

For the successful casting of chill rolls the appliance 
should be such as to enable the chill d to remain con- 
stantly in intimate contact with the crust a, and that it 
be controllable likewise vertically to take care of the con- 
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Fig. 3.—The Improved Chill and the Method by Which in 
Settling It Is Kept in Close Contact with the Roll Metal. 


traction in that directicn. Numerous devices designed to 
overcome the evil effects of a contracting crust have been 
tried, but none of these meet the requirements in anything 
like the same measure as the appliance represented in Fig. 
3, which differs radically from anything previously at- 
tempted, and is the invention of the author’s son, Ralph 
H. West, who has had considerable experience in the 
manufacture of chill rolls, 

In the use of this device the action of the contracting 
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crust was demonstrated in a way never done before, and 
it serves to show what may be accomplished to insure a 
truly circular roll casting of uniform thickness of chill. 
To make this clear a detailed description of the operation 
will first be presented. 

The chill d, Fig. 3, has grooves, i, which are shown in 
an exaggerated form in the illustration. These grooves 
vary in hight and number to suit varying requirements, 
and exhibit gradual variations from bottom to top in the 
inclination of the sloping surfaces h and j for the purpose 
of taking care of the vertical contraction of the solidifying 
crust. This serves to insure a close contact between the 
upper slope of every groove and the corresponding bead 
cast on the chill roll during the entire period of settle- 
ment to final rest, which is brought about in the follow- 
ing manner. 

After the metal is poured through the swirl gate k 
the band 7, operated by a lever not shown, is moved, 
which serves to bring holes in the band to positions oppo- 
site m, this action allowing fine sand and other flowable 
material to run out of the partitions n and p at any de- 
sired speed. The chill d is lowered by this action, caus- 
ing the sloping surfaces h and j *o remain in intimate 
contact with the upper sloping surfaces of the beads cast 
on the chilled surfaces of the roll. 

In the first roll cast by this device the chill com- 
menced to Settle in about 2 min. after the pouring was 
finished, and in about 7 min. the grooved face r had slid 
over the bead face i, thus giving direct indication of the 
internal action of the contracting chill crust, a matter 
never before accomplished. 

In this device the outer diameter at the points i is 
such that when the roll is coid enough to be removed from 
the chill it can be hoisted out of the latter, or the latter 
off the roll, as may be desired. The body of the sample 
roll cast in this chill was 11-in. in diameter and 14 in. 
long. When put in the lathe to be turned it was found to 
be perfectly round and of an exact thickness of chill at 
all points of its circumference. 

Five other devices, differing in the form of the grooves 
and the method of insuring contact, have been designed. 
In one case the chill remains stationary while the cope, 
easting and drag can be lowered, In another the crust is 
depressed. In a third the cope and casting settle into 
the drag, while the chill remains stationary. In some of 
these devices the grooves, or hugging faces, are so ar- 
ranged that they remain in constant contact with the 
beads on the roll until the latter is removed from the 
chill or its molds. 

Roll turners claim that the extra labor in turning up 
chill rolls to remove the slight projections or beads cast 
on the rolls by this system is, on the average, much less 
expensive than that required to turn up smooth faced 
chill rolls that are not truly circular, manufactured by 
processes now in use in our chill roll foundries. 

Returning to Fig. 3, the cope is supported from the 
drag independent of the chill by means of four wrought 
iron tubes s, bolts t, adjustable sleeves w and set screws v. 
Three or four long turned rods or pins, w, serve to center 
the chill and cope with the drag. 

It is believed that with the above explanation those 
familiar with founding will readily understand the opera- 
tion of the device and appreciate its utility. The system 
is expected to change greatly the present practice of 
casting chill rolls. 

a 


The Lunkenheimer Renewo Valve. 


For those preferring a renewable seat regrinding 
valve the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
designed the-valve shown in the sectional view here- 
with. This valve differs from the Lunkenheimer re- 
grinding valve only in the construction of the disk and 
seat. The disk A is provided with a projecting ring, 
which enters the valve seat B. .Its principal function is 
to preserve the seat. This it accomplishes by deflecting 
the current of steam from the seat ring face as it enters 
the cylindrical part of the seat, thus preventing the 
wire drawing which would otherwise occur, and would 
be serious if the valve was left partly open for any 
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length of time, and also by keeping the seating surface 
free from scale and grit by the action of the thin cur- 
rent of steam discharged over it as the disk is brought 
home. Another function of this ring is to prevent water 
hammer, which is caused by the sudden admission of 
steam; no matter how quickly the hand wheel may be 
operated the flange will only permit the steam to enter 
gradually. 

The seat is renewable and can be removed from the 
valve body by using a flat bar to engage the lugs on the 
inside of the ring, but it may be reground a number of 
times before it is necessary to renew it. All of the other 
wearing parts, including the disk, can be renewed if nec- 
essary. The hub is securely held to the body by a union 
ring, owing to which it is impossible for the hub and 
the body to become corroded together, as the thread 
which holds the union to the body is protected from the 
action of the steam, the joint being made between the 
flange on the hub and the neck of the body. This con- 
nection also acts as a tie or binder in serewing over the 
body, and tends to strengthen the valve. The stuffing 
box can be repacked under pressure when the valve is 





Section of the Renewo Valve Made by the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


wide open, as a shoulder on the stem, directly above the 
threads, forms a seat beneath the stuffing box. All 
valves above the %4-in. size have a gland follower in the 
stuffing box. 

Lunkenheimer renewable seat valves are guaranteed 
to stand 200 Ib. working pressure, and are made with 
both screw and flange ends. Up to 1% in., inclusive, 
valves are regularly furnished with hexagon bonnet rings 
and above that size with round slotted rings, but either 
style of ring can be had for any size valve. English in- 
stead of American standard pipe threads and flanges are 
furnished when so ordered. The valves are also made 
with navy standard flanges, and brass hand wheels. 

With the exception of the seat rings, Lunkenheimer 
Renewo valves are made entirely of high grade bronze, 
according to the formula specified by the United States 
Navy. The seat rings are made of hard, close grained 
nickel, and will permit of many regrindings. The re- 
grinding is done by unscrewing the union ring C, taking 
the trimmings from the body, placing a little powdered 
sand or glass and soap or oil on the disk, inserting a 
wire or pin through the slot in the disk lock nut and 
hole in the stem, then replacing the trimmings in the 
valve body and regrinding, leaving the ring unscrewed, 
so that the hub rotates in the body and acts as a guide for 
the stem while regrinding. 

—_»>-e—___—_ 

The German Society of Engineers now has 22,430 

members. 
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The Crane Company in the Pittsburgh 
District. 


An industrial project, which at the present time is of 
special significance, is embraced in a decision reached by 
the Crane Company, Chicago, to establish another large 
manufacturing plant in the Central West. In pursuance 
of its plans to this end, a tract of 30 acres has just been 
purchased at Oakmont, a suburb of Pittsburgh, as a site 
for the new works. The Crane Company, which is capi- 
talized at $13,000,000, now operates plants in Chicago, 
employing a normal force of about 6000 men, and another 
at Bridgeport, Conn., employing 3000 men. 

While the proposed plant at Oakmont will in the be- 
ginning hardly equal the Bridgeport plant, it is being laid 
out on a scale that will admit of extensive development, 
and will eventually be one of the most important con- 
stituencies of the present organization, Plans for build- 
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The Williams No. 2 Pipe Machine. 


The improvement in the No. 2 pipe threading and 
cutting-off machine built by the Williams Tool Company, 
Erie, Pa., is principally in the method of drive. Changes 
of speed are obtained mechanically from a single-speed 
driving shaft, which may be driven by belt, as in the type 
illustrated in Fig. 1, or by motor, as in Fig. 2. A con- 
stant-speed motor is entirely sufficient, but a variable- 
speed motor may be used and a greater number of speeds 
be thereby obtained. ‘The size of motor required is 2 
hp. The drive is through machine cut gears under the 
headstock in the bed of the machine, where they are out 
of the way and are protected from dirt and chips. The 
changes in gear combinations are made by sliding gears; 
three changes are effected through the short lever at 
about the middle of the front of the bed, as seen in Fig. 
1, and these three are doubled by the long vertical lever 





Fig. 1—The Operating Side of the Belt-Driven No. 2 Pipe Threading and Cutting-off Machine Built by the Williams Tool 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


ings and equipment are now in course of preparation, but 
are not far enough advanced to furnish detailed informa- 
tion; but it is stated that two structures, 100 x 120 ft. 
each, will comprise the initial buildings. The company 
is considering the use of gas engines for motive power, 
and because of the convenient available supply of gas in 
its immediate vicinity some type of gas engine will prob- 
ably be selected. Preliminary work of survey and prep- 
aration for the construction of the plant will be begun at 
once, and it is designed to have the plant in operation 
within a year. Its product will consist of steam and 
water goods, including brass and iron valves, pipe fit- 
tings, and other specialties which comprise the line now 
manufactured by the company in the Chicago and Bridge- 
port plants. 


—_— eee” 


The report that the Washington Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, would start up its entire 1000 ovens in 
the Connellsville region is an exaggeration. It has been 
operating about 300 ovens and has recently started 150 
more to take care of several orders for furnace coke re- 
cently received, 


in front of the headstock. The central position of this 
lever is the neutral position where the drive is disen- 
gaged and the machine idle. Reversing for cutting left- 
hand threads is done outside of the machine; for the 
belt-driven machine the countershaft has two loose pul- 
leys and an open and a crossed belt, and for the motor- 
driven machine a two-throw switch is provided to re- 
verse the motor. The fact that shifting of belts or replac- 
ing of gears is unnecessary to the changing of speeds 
means a considerable saving of time and adds corre- 
spondingly to the output of the machine and the economy 
of operating. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show not only the two manners of driv- 
ing but the two sides of the machine, and indicate its 
simplicity of design. In it the company believes it has 
combined maximum strength, durability and efficiency 
with minimum cost, weight and number of parts. The 
equipment is calculated to contribute to easy operating 
and turning out accurate work rapidly and economically, 
and includes the following: Powerful self-centering uni- 
versal gripping chuck, pipe self-centering scroll chuck, 
graduated die head with lever for instantly setting dies, 
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stop pin for duplicating threads on the same size of pipe, 
cutting-off tool, die-head scroll chuck for supporting pipe 
while being cut off, rotary oi] pump connected to the die 
head and cut-off knife by flexible steel hose, and dies 
which are claimed to have excellent cutting and lasting 
qualities. For the No. 2 machine there are four sets 
of dies, each threading two sizes of pipe—1 and 14; 1% 
and 2; 2% and 3, and 3% and 4 in. The dies are easily 
reground and can be several times, thus reducing the die 
expense. 

The frame is strong and rigid and has broad ways 
for the sliding carriage. The headstock is bolted to the 
bed and doweled to prevent its getting out of line. The 
No. 2 machine weighs 3000 lb. and requires a floor space 
of 2144 by 6 ft. As additional equipment it can be suup- 
plied with one extra set of dies for threading 144 and % 
in. pipe, a nipple holder for threading short nipples, bolt 
dies for threading % to 8 in. bolts by using the nipple 
holder, and a nut-gripping chuck and taps for tapping 
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A New Method of Quenching Coke. 


To overcome the drawback of too much water in con- 
nection with the ordinary method of quenching coke, a 
process has been invented by Charles E. Arnold. After 
being removed from the ovens the coke is forced by the 
use of a ram into a cooling chamber. It is said that the 
air admitted to this chamber with the coke soon loses its 
oxygen and becomes inert, and there is admitted into 
the chamber carbon dioxide and nitrogen, which take 
up the heat from the coke. These inert gases are then 
drawn to an adjacent chamber containing coils in which 
cooling water circulates. After giving up their heat the 
gases are again forced into the chamber containing the 
coke, and this process is repeated until the coke is 
brought down to a temperature below the igniting point 
so that it can be removed to the air. It is claimed that 
coke treated in this way is harder than that quenched in 





Fig. 2.—The Reverse Side of a No. 2 Williams Pipe Machine Equipped with Constant’ Speed Motor Drive. 


nuts. The company also builds five other sizes of the 
same type of machine—No., 1 having a capacity of from 
y% to 2 in.; No. 1%, capacity % to 3 in.; No. 3, capacity 
1% to 6 in.; No. 4, capacity 214 to 8 in., and No, 5, ¢a- 
pacity 3% to 12 in. 

—_——_o-e—___—__ 

The Cape Girardeau Smelting & Mfg. Company.— 
The unfinished plant of the Southern Metal & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been purchased by the 
Cape Girardeau Smelting & Mfg. Company. The latter 
company was recently incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000, $65,000 of which is represented by the value of 
the plant. The remainder of the stock is to be held by a 
trustee, and proceeds from its sale are to be used to com- 
plete and operate the property. It is the purpose of the 
new company to get in shape to smelt lead ore and make 
lead pipe at the earliest possible date. Adequate trans- 
portation facilities are supplied by connections with the 
’Frisco and Iron Mountain railroads and the Mississippi 
River, on the bank of which the plant is located. The 
officers of the company are as follows: H. M. Leonard, 
St, Louis, president; D. A. Glenn, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
vice-president; J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, 
treasurer; T. M. Williams, Cape Girardeau, secretary. 


the ordinary way, in addition to being delivered practical- 
ly dry to the blast furnace. Data as to the expense of the 
process are not given. 

+--+ oe __— 

The Southern Steel Company’s Reorganization.— 
The plan and agreement of reorganization of the South- 
ern Steel Company, dated May 15, having been approved 
by all the depositing first mortgage bondholders and col- 
lateral trust noteholders and by creditors to a majority in 
amount of all the claims filed, proved and allowed in the 
bankruptcy proceedings and by stockholders to a large 
xmount, the Reorganization Committee, J. T. Woodward; 
chairman, in crder that all security holders and creditors 
may become parties to the plan, has announced an exten- 
sion of the time for the making of deposits thereunder to 
July 1, after which further deposits will be received only 
subject to such terms and conditions as the committee 
may see fit to impose. 


From all countries the number of immigrants for May 
this year was 36,317, as compared with 184,886 in the 
corresponding month of last year and 150,927 the year 


before. The falling off, as compared with 1907, was 80 
per cent. 
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The Silver Improved 29-Inch Band Saw. 





Illustrations are herewith given of an improved band 
saw brought out by the Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, 
Ohio. Fig. 1 shows the machine arranged for foot power 
exclusively. Fig. 2 shows it as a combined machine, ar- 
ranged for either foot or belt power. 

The table of this saw is made of iron, planed perfectly 
smooth, and capable of being tilted for angle sawing up 
to 45 degrees by loosening a nut with an attached lever. 
It can be firmly locked where desired. The 
entire frame is in one piece, cored out. It is 
heavy but symmetrical, the base resting on 
the floor all round, insuring solidity and clean- 
liness. The operator can conveniently control 
the upper wheel adjustment, the saw guide, 
the tension of the saw blade and the tilting 
of the table without changing his position at 
the saw. The wheels are turned true and per- 
fectly balanced. Rubber bands are securely 
cemented to the rims. 

The foot power mechanism on this machine 
is a novel as well as valuable feature. It is 
completely different from the ordinary dead 
center construction. Ordinary foot treadle 
machines can only be started in certain posi- 
tions because of the dead centers at the top 
and bottom of the drive wheel. Each down- 
ward stroke then requires enough power to 
drive the wheel a complete revolution. Even 
when two treadles are used alternately, dead 
centers still prevail. The new mechanism of 
the Silver machine allows it to be started in 
any position whatever. The heavy strap at- 
tached to the treadle is fastened to a ratchet 
pulley. As soon as the pressure of the stroke 
is relieved the ratchet automatically winds up, 
raising the foot lever with it. The ratchet 
will engage anywhere, permitting any length 
of stroke up to 15 in. There is consequently 
no dead center. Exactly the same amount of power is 
generated from the beginning to the end of the stroke. 
During a single downward tread the saw blade travels 
about 8 ft., and the power and speed that can be at- 
tained are very great. No alteration is necessary in 
changing the combined machine from belt to foot power 
and vice versa. 


SEEnRIeis aan ee 
The American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers was 
formed under most auspicious circumstances at a meeting 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia, June 22. The 
meeting convened at the call of a committee, which for 
some time had in charge the formation of such an organ- 
ization, and was responded to by 35 eminent engineers 
from different sections of the country. 

The morning session opened at 10.80 o’clock, Dr. 
Samuel P. Sadtler of Philadelphia welcoming those in 
attendance to this city, which he said had large estab- 
lishments of interest to the chemical engineer. He was 
heartily in sympathy with the organization of a society 
such as was proposed and believed that much of inter- 
est and benefit te the profession would result. Tem- 
porary organization was proceeded with, Dr. Charles 
F. McKenna, New York, being elected temporary chair- 
man, and David W. Horn, Philadelphia, temporary sec- 
retary. 

W. M. Booth, secretary of the Committee on Forma- 
tion of the Institute, made a brief report, stating that 
several meetings of the committee had been held; that 
all phases of the formation of a society of chemical 
engineers had been gone into; those both in favor of 
and opposed to the movement had been heard; circulars 
had been sent to chemical engineers in all parts of the 
United States asking for their approval of the com- 
mittee’s plans, and the large majority of replies favored 
such an organization, the result of which was the call 
by the committee for the organization meeting. 

A Committee on Credentials examined the qualifica- 
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tions for membership of those present, and while this 
committee was preparing its report Dr. McKenna made 
an able address on “The Justification of the Institute 
of Chemical Engineers.” Following Dr. McKenna’s ad- 
dress, committees were appointed to prepare a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, to nominate officers, and to consider 
the question of finances in connection with the prelim- 
inary work of the Committee on Organization. Dr. H. 
A. Hunicke, St. Louis, Mo., made a brief address in 


which he stated that he heartily approved of the ex- 





Fig. 1. 


Improved 29-In. Band Saw Manufactured by the Silver Mfg. Company, 


Salem, Ohio. 


pressions on the part of Dr. McKenna regarding the 
justification of the formation of the organization. 

At the afternoon session Dr. J. C. Olsen, chairman 
of the Committee on By-laws, presented and read the 
proposed constitution, which was afterward taken up 
by articles, and with sundry corrections was unanimous- 
ly adopted. It provides that the name of the organiza- 
tion be the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Membership is confined to one grade, that of active mem- 
bers (although a provision for honorary membership is 
also made) over 30 years of age. Any graduate from 
an approved college or university, having a regular four 
years’ technical course and having had six years’ ex- 
perience in practical chemical engineering, is declared 
eligible for membership, provided they have expert 
knowledge in some one branch of applied chemistry. The 
initiation fee and yearly dues for membership are fixed 
at $15 each. The initiation fee will be omitted until 
the membership reaches a total of 200. 

Officers as follows were elected to serve until the 
next meeting of the institute, which was to be consid- 
ered the annual one, and which would probably be held 
in December: President, Dr. Samuel P. Sadtler, Phila- 
delphia; first vice-president, Dr. Charles F. McKenna, 
New York; second vice-president, Dr. H. A. Hunicke, 
St. Louis; third vice-president, E. F. Atcheson, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; treasurer, Wm. M. Booth, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
secretary. Dr. C. F. Olsen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; auditor, R. 
KX. Meade, Nazareth, Pa. Directors elected for one 
year: Ludwig Reuter, Berkeley, Cal.; Thomas Smith, 
Isabella, Tenn.; H. F. Brown, Wilmington, Del. Direc- 
tors elected for two years: Eugene Haanel, Ottawa, Can- 
ada; J. M. Camp, Duquesne, Pa.; C. A. Catlin, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Directors elected for three years: G. P. 
Adamson, Easton, Pa.; David Wessen, Montclair, N. J.; 
E. F. Guverman, Chicago, Ill. These officers collectively 
form the Administrative Council. 

The standing committees, comprising the Financial, 
Membership, Meetings, Publication, Library and House 
committees, will be appointed later by the president. 
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Iron Making North and South Contrasted. 


Under the above caption the Manufacturers’ Record 
of June 18 publishes a communication from Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, from which we take the 
following : 

I realize more than ever the difficulty in managing 
the Southern properties as compared with the Northern 
properties. For instance, in the North our ores are mined 
by one set of men; the people who run the furnaces have 
absolutely nothing to do with the mining of the ore ex- 
cept incidentally; the care and burden of this are done by 
an entirely separate organization. The properties are 
stripped, the ores are mined, sorted if necessary, hauled 
to the Lake Erie ports, and then another set of men take 
hold with the boats; the samples are made and the ore 
is delivered down at the Lake Erie ports. Then it is 
taken hold of by another set of people, either docked or 
placed on the cars, resampled, shipped to the furnaces, 
and there our work begins. Our limestone is quarried 
for us, handled by the railroads, crushed and delivered to 
the furnaces in perfect condition for use. Our coke is 
made for us in the Connellsville region and elsewhere, 
the coal being mined and the coke made by another or- 
ganization. It is then delivered to the different lines of 
railroads and shipped to our furnaces, and we have noth- 
ing to do with it but to unload it and use it up. 

Now, per contra, in the South all this burden of min- 
ing and shipping the ore, mining the coal and making it 
into coke, quarrying the limestone and delivering it to 
the furnace, and, to a very great extent, the management 
of the railroads, is done by one single, effective manage- 
ment. It is therefore my judgment that even a higher 
grade of talent is required in the South than in the North. 
It is also quite apparent that the management in the 
South has, since 1890, gradually improved in every re- 
spect, and there is still room for improvement in the 
matter of preparing the ore and the coke. The quantity 
of ore in the South is, of course, largely a matter of com- 
putation, and I have no doubt the figures given me are 
eorrect. It is simply fabulous. 

The increased use of the basic process is going to be 
a very great help to the South. Bessemer ores are get- 
ting scarcer and the use of the basic process is widening 
both North and South. The time is coming when a great 
deal of the pig iron shipped North will be manufactured 
at home into various different forms. This, I think, will 
be first taken in hand by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. I believe it is the intention of the 
United States Steel Corporation to build additional 
finishing plants in the South. 

The South at present has the advantage in the matter 
of lower costs than the North in the making of foundry 
iron. This, however, is largely a matter of bookkeeping. 
The ore and coke and limestone and nominal transporta- 
tion charges are all bulked together and the cost arrived 
at in that way, while in the North the furnace is charged 
with the ore at the market price, with the coke at the 
market price and with the limestone at the market price, 
each of these items giving to the producer a return for 
the investment. If Northern costs were figured in the 
same way as Southern, the difference would be found 
not to be so great. 

It is a matter of surprise te me that Southern pro- 
ducers would think of selling their product as low as has 
been done during the past few months. 

There is under consideration at the present time a 
statistical bureau for the entire pig iron interests of the 
United States. I am quite sure that if the Southern pro- 
ducers will join heartily in this movement it will be very 
much to their advantage, as well as to the advantage of 
their brother producers in the East and North. The com- 
mittee who had the matter of forming this bureau of 
statistics in hand decided that to start it in a practical 
way the manufacturers should be asked to report to a 
commissioner. 

1. In the first report to give the stock on hand in tons 
by grades, and subsequently— 

2. To report the weekly make in tons by grades. 

3. The weekly shipments in tons by grades. 

4. The weekly sales in tons by grades. 
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That the commissioner be instructed to tabulate the 
information received and to give the recapitulation each 
week only to those furnishing reports, and that a uni- 
form blank be prepared and sent each member of the 
bureau, and that weekly reports be made at the close of 
business as of 6 o’clock p.m. each Saturday. 


———— ++ e___ 
An Electric Dock Hoist. 


The remarkable record which is credited to the elec- 
tric hoist shown in the illustration is the handling of a 
65-ton boiler from the dock to the hold of a steamship in 
twenty minutes. The illustration shows the boiler about 
to be placed in the hold. The hoist is in the yards of the 
Commercial Boiler Works, at Seattle, Wash., which man- 
ufactures marine boilers and executes ship repairs. The 
boiler was one of the largest ever built in Seattle. Tae 
worm gear hoist which was previously used would have 
required three hours’ time to raise the same load. 

The hoist proper was supplied by the Lambert Hoist- 





An Electric Hoist on the Dock of the Commercial Boiler Works, 
Seattle, Wash., Loading a 65-Ton Boiler Into the Hold of 
a Vessel. 


ing Engine Company, and is driven by a 40-hp. type K West- 
inghouse direct-current motor, controlled by a drum-type 
controller, affording nine forward and nine reverse 
speeds. From the drums of the hoist a %%-in. steel cable 
runs to the top of the shear legs, where it reeves through 
a set of blocks capable of lifting from 75 to 90 tons. A 
15-ton boiler was recently loaded by the Lambert hoist in 
4% min. 

The power which drives the hoist and the motors in 
the shop, where the tools are individually driven, is pur- 
chased from the Seattle-Tacoma Power Company, and is 
transmitted by a two-phase line at 2300 volts. It is util- 
ized on the dock as direct current and in the shops as al- 
ternating current for two 50 hp. motors driving heavy 
rolls, one 50 hp. motor driving an air compressor and 
various small motors, all of standard Westinghouse man- 
ufacture. A motor-generator set is installed in the shop 
to supply the necessary direct current for the hoist. 
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Steel-Making Pig Iron and the 
Furnaces. 


— 


The new capacity under construction by blast furnace 
and steel companies has a vast'y different significance in 
a time of prosperity from that given it under conditions 
like the present. Last year, before any signs of reces- 
sion were found in actual industrial operations, it seemed 
as though the new plant could not be hurried along fast 
enough, though there was no overlooking the general rule 
that extensions are built in high pressure time and are 
ready for operation when the country’s buying power has 
fallen away greatly. Now that the consumption of pig 
iron and steel is around 50 per cent. of the rate of a 
year ago the new construction programmes partly com- 
pleted, some of them nearly so, give by no means aus- 
picious indications of the future of prices. 

It is to be kept in mind, however, that new blast fur- 
naces: such as the Steel Corporation and other important 
producers are now building do not mean that their poten- 
tial product is so much more metal for the market to 
absorb, whether as pig iron or finished steel. It does 
mean that the total monthly output made when high 
point was reached last year could be increased to the ex- 
tent of the monthly capacity of the new furnaces; but 
this would happen only under market conditions enabling 
the smaller furnaces now cold to make iron at a profit. 
What actually would happen in the early stages of an 
increasing consumption of pig iron is the starting up of 
some of these new furnaces, father than of furnaces 
whose cost is at or above the present market level. Fhus 
the building movement now under way means rather that 
some furnaces heretofore active will be a long time out 
of commission, than that the market must bear the 
weight of an enormous new output of pig iron, in addi- 
tion to the maximum of last year, which was at a yearly 
rate of nearly 28,000,000 tons. The boom that took its 
departure last year, like every one of its predecessors, 
marked the last run of a number of furnace stacks and 
a long rest for many -others. 

While the Steel Corporation’s new furnace construc- 
tion will mean the idleness for many months of some of 
its smaller and less favorably located furnaces, as at 
Zanesville, Steubenville and Columbus, Ohio, they will 
likewise, in conjunction with the new furnace construc- 
tion of other steel companies, as at Aliquippa, and that 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, raise again 
the question of the future of the merchant furnace run- 
ning on steel making iron. - The Steel Corporation’s eight 
building furnaces at Gary, the two at Duquesne and the 
two at Youngstown, together with those of the two so- 
called independent steel companies referred to, represent 
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a yearly output of nearly 3,000,000 tons of pig iron. As 
all the companies named were buyers of Bessemer iron 
from the merchant furnaces last year, it is perfectly 


.plain that the latter must turn to other kinds of pig 


iron or await the coming of another boom. The elimina- 
tion to so large an extent of Bessemer iron as a market 
factor in the Pittsburgh and Mahoning and Shenango 
Valley districts is not merely an incident of the present 
period of depression. It brings up again the old question 
of the future of the merchant furnaces, that for a period 
of years previous to the fall of 1907, not omitting the 
lean year 1904, when the Steel Corporation came to their 
rescue, made up the difference between the pig iron re- 
quirements of the large steel companies and the output of 
the connected blast furmaces. 

The same question has come up so often and has so 
regularly been answered by an unlooked for expansion 


of the country’s requirements, that it may seem like a 


hunt for trouble to raise it now. Not only have the 
steel companies been providing for the making in their 
own furnaces of metal heretofore supplied from outside, 
but they have gone much beyond this in blast furnaces, 
while the Steel Corporation has built and is now building 
new steel works that will carry its production of open 
hearth steel far in advance of the largest output it has 
ever made. The first view of the vast plant at Gary 
might be that as it is in a district heretofore self-con- 
tained as to steel making pig iron, it has no bearing on 
the status of the merchant furnaces. Yet, as Gary is to 
supply Western consumers of steel who have hitherto 
drawn upon the Pittsburgh District, its operations might 
be for a time at the expense of Pittsburgh works, and 
thus have a direct bearing on the Bessemer pig iron 
market in Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 

If the steel companies are right in, the measure they 
have taken of the future—and history and reasonable 
expectation bear them out—there must also be an ex- 
pansion in the foundry trade that will call for all the 
foundry and malleable Bessemer grades the temporarily 
displaced Bessemer and basic pig iron furnaces can pro- 
duce and more. But so great an expansion in cast iron, 
like that- looked for in steel, is not a matter of next 
month, nor of next year. Meantime the problem of profit- 
able employment for a good many merchant furnaces 


may become acute. 
ro 


The Development of Metal Drawing. 


The development of the art of drawing and stamping 
metal has been exceedingly rapid of late. The press 
builders have kept pace with the fast increasing knowl- 
edge of the physical properties of the various metals, 
especially as to their flow. New steels have entered into 
the progress of the art, not only in the product itself, but 
also in the tools used in its working. One after another, 
obstacles have been overcome which had hitherto been 
considered insurmountable. The press designers are turn- 
ing out machines to do work which had been supposed to 
be impossible of accomplishment. Precision work, in- 
volving the manufacturing of parts in which the limit of 
variations is a small fraction of a thousandth of an inch, 
is now being carried on commercially quite as a matter 
of course, with an enormous saving of time and money as 
compared with what had been practically hand work, and 
at the same time with a greater uniformity of product. 
In automatic press work marvels of manufacturing have 
been developed recently. An instance of drawn metal is 
the manufacture of very long slender tubes of various 
metals, closed at one end. 

The field of pressed metal has been enlarging ever 
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since its beginning, which was not many years ago, but 
lately the growth seems to have been given a new im- 
petus, doubtless because the knowledge of the various 
elements that enter into the art has been more nearly 
perfected. ‘The efforts of research by many experts have 
been brought to fulfillment, furnishing more exact data 
as to details of the properties of metal, with important 
results in the design of the machines and tools with which 
it is worked. Beneath all is the basis of the experience 
of many practical men. The pressed metal people have 
always held that their branch of industry was only at 
the threshhold of its usefulness, and this would seem to 
be a better grounded prophesy to-day that ever before, 
because its foundation in fact is the more apparent. 

The first drawn work was done to supply a demand 
for seamless parts to replace castings, which were too 
heavy and cumbersome for convenience or appearance. 
Ferrules for various purposes, stove knobs and a few 
other specialties were produced and sold at a great mar- 
gin of profit, because even at very high prices as com- 
pared with their cost the expense to the purchaser was 
little if any more than under old methods, and the drawn 
metal was greatly superior for the purpose. From the 
small beginning the business progressed rapidly. The 
possibilities of its appJication were seen, and as time went 
on many manufacturers entered the field, Finally general 
manufacturing companies established departments for 
the manufacture of metal parts of their products, or the 
cans or metal boxes in which to pack them. 

With competition came the spur to better and cheaper 
methods of production, and in this the press builders have 
played the most important part. The development has in- 
cluded greater power, greater speed of production, greater 
precision, automatic feeds, combinations of processes in 
one machine and special machines of wonderful in- 
genuity, with principles of design conforming to the 
knowledge gained by the experience of the pressed steel 
manufacturers and the investigations of their experts, and 
. by the manufacturers of the metals which are used as tools 
and as raw materials for manufacture. The adaptation 
of the products has been so broad as to be revolutionary. 
There are few articles in which metal plays a part to 
which the press does not contribute its share, as a rule 
improving the. quality and lessening the cost. Other 
branches of mechanics have entered into the work, espe- 
cially important being the new welding processes, notably 
the electric and the oxy-acetylene, both of which produce 
results previously impossible, and consequently adding 
their important functions in developing the field. 

There are instances of manufacturers or those who 
would be manufacturers who have abandoned ideas be- 
cause the special machinery people in the past have been 
unable to give them the equipment with which to manv- 
facture cheaply by automatic processes. To-day these 
machines could be furnished in many cases. Manufactur- 
ing has been simplified by the reduction of the number 
of operations necessary to accomplish a certain work, 
which constitutes a very important development in 
pressed metal working. The manufacturer who is 
equipped with the most modern tools can compete success- 
fully at a satisfactory profit, for what to him is a suffi- 
cient price, would be below cost to a competitor less well 
equipped. Figuring is frequently very close indeed in this 
line, and as in many other branches of business, first-class 
machinery is necessary if money is to be made. 
toe 

The trade literature of all the leading manufacturing 
countries exhibits some curiously common features. 
There is the same bitter complaint of the neglect and in- 
efficiency of the consular service of the country, to which 
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the writer belongs; the same abundant praise of the in- 
dustry and intelligence of the Government agents of rival 
countries; the same dark hints at their going to any 
lengths to serve patriotic ends; the same savage denun- 
ciation of absurd methods, and the same tearful pleas 
for reform. The English, German and French globe 
drummers and commercial exiles all sing the same song, 
until one reaches the conclusion that they all exaggerate 
alike and that all are eager to have the home govern- 
ment do as much’ of their work for them as it can be 


made to do by threats or cajolery. 
———_+- oe ——___—_ 


’ 


Replacing Old Tools with New Ones. 


One of the important duties of the salesman who 
handles shop and factory equipment lies in the educa- 
tion of customers in his effort to sell them new tools to 
replace those that are less efficient. With the rapid prog- 
ress in the design of machinery of all classes, there are 
few manufacturing establishments presenting no chance 
for an argument along these lines. But the greatest op- 
portunity lies in some of the older works. It is almost 
an anomalous condition that an occasional plant makes 
money in spite of the fact that its machinery is far from 
modern and its cost of manufacturing is necessarily much 
higher than it would be were the same work done under 
advanced methods. Such a condition may be capable of 
explanation. The reputation of the goods, long experi- 
ence and resultant excellence of design, which may put 
a product in a class by itself; the skill of the sales de- 
partment—any combination of these and other factors 
may serve to overcome disadvantages at the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. But the observer cannot fail to 
see how much more profitable a business would be, with 
all other elements as advantageous as before, if old equip- 
ment, which in many instances may be classed as obso- 
lete, should be replaced by the best that modern mechan- 
ical art has evolved for the various required purposes. 
Almost always, these cases occur where the business is 
an old one, directed by the same influences that have 
controlled it for many years, and housed in old buildings. 
The experience of such a management is a large item of 
value in itself, as an offset to the failure to make im- 
provements. A new management that would modernize 
the works would perhaps lack other valuable qualities 
begot by long acquaintance with the product and its mar- 
ket. It becomes almost an ideal condition when a veteran 
management establishes new works, with new machinery, 
cheaper power, cheaper insurance because of lessened fire 
risk, better light and sanitary surroundings; a change 
that comes usually after a serious fire. 

The salesman often sees the oportunity for a large 
order in looking about an old but prosperous shop or fac- 
tory, and undertakes the education of those in contro] in 
the effort to sell new machinery. It is frequently true 
that a new machine will pay for itself in a short time 
by the saving in cost of production as compared with the 
tool which it supersedes. To establish this fact to the 
point of an order is one of the difficult experiences in 
selling machinery. The owner is apt to fight shy of 
changes. But it is well worth the while to keep up the 
effort, for to the conservative management that has 
finally made a start on a policy of improved equipment 
the advantages in money saved become too apparent to 
be passed by, and more or less quickly the modernizing 
of the plant will be carried out, or new works erected. 

This is especially true where the manufacturer has a 
cost system sufficiently exact to give him the precise 
figures of his saving. There is no doubt that the cost 
system is one of the most important factors in bringing 
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about radical improvements in manufacturing methods, 
and those who are benefited in the market by such changes 
could do less important missionary work than to equip 
themselves to be able to point out intelligently improved 
systems of ascertaining costs of a product in its various 
operations. If by installing a sample machine it can be 
demonstrated that the cost of an operation can be re- 
duced one-half or three-quarters or even more, then few 
successful business men, even if they are not easily con- 
verted to the progressive ideas of the present day, must 
be strongly influenced. It is not the whole story to show 
that a machine will perform a certain operation on twice 
as many parts in a given time as did the older tool. The 
demonstration of costs should go beyond this; the ele- 
ments of the item of labor and of the various factors that 
enter into general expenses should all be figured in the 
comparison, to emphasize the economy effected. The edu- 
cation of customers is a common enough practice, but we 
believe it is seldom accompanied by the effort to place a 
parallel of exact costs, the most convincing argument of 
all. Where it is possible to instal a machine on trial, a 
plan more feasible, of course, with light than with heavy 
tools, much good is accomplished providing the builder of 
the tool can back up his claims with results. It is also 
possible to get from some manufacturer, who has had the 
experience of the change to the new type of tool under 
similar conditions, abstracts from his cost system show- 
ing exactly the difference in manufacturing expense that 
resulted, 
ianiiescicsragilila daddies eansnientae 

The United States Steel Corporation is not the dic- 
tator of prices in the steel trade. It has at no time since 
its organization fixed a price for others to sell by nor 
absolutely determined on its own volition the course of 
the market. It is true that the policy of the corporation 
has impressed itself on the trade, but only through the 
willingness of other manufacturers to co-operate along 
the lines suggested. This statement is made because a 
wide misunderstanding seems to prevail regarding the 
action on steel prices since the panic of last fall. Ref- 
erences made to this matter in the daily press, in trade 
communications and in conversation among members of 
the trade have so frequently ascribed the maintenance 
of prices or a change in prices to the United States Steel 
Corporation as to make it appear that it had either as- 
sumed or was intrusted with the management of the 
entire steel trade of the country. This assumption is cer- 
tainly not flattering to the 50 or more representatives of 
other companies who have had much to do with the direc- 
tion of affairs in the steel trade not only since the panic 
but ever since the organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, owners of Mat- 
tie Furnace at Girard, Ohio, have recently bought 40 
acres of ground adjacent to the furnace, on which they 
will build a puddling plant to contain 40 puddling fur- 
naces and a skelp mill to contain a 16-in. roughing stand 
and a 12-in. finishing stand. It is the intention of the 
firm to manufacture skelp for use in its pipe mills in 
Pittsburgh. Press reports that the firm would abandon 
chose mills are absolutely untrue. They will continue to 
be operated, and there is no intention of removing or dis- 
mantling them. 


The Department of Health of New York City esti- 
mates that the population of Greater New York July 1 
will be 4,422,685. At Chicago, estimates made by those 
in charge of the school census indicate a present popula- 
tion for that city of about 2,140,000. The total reported 
in 1901 when the last general school census was taken 
was 1,704,044. 
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The Niles Iron & Steel Company’s Im- 
provements. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of sheet iron, sheet steel and corrugated roofing, 
has under construction large additions to its plant which 
will enable the company to increase the output of its pres- 
ent products and to add new lines. Its new products will 
include eaves trough and conductor pipe, pressed steel 
seats, cultivator shields and other steel stamping pieces 
for agricultural implements, washers, weigh boxes, «&c. 
The company is erecting one large one-story building of 
steel construction, 74 x 260 ft., one half of which will 
be used for the stamping department and the other haif 
for the eaves trough and conductor pipe department. A 
400-hp. Corliss engine has been installed in this building. 
Other equipment will include two hammers and four 
drawing presses, a conductor pipe machine and a ridge 
roll machine, which have been bought, and two power 
squaring shears. The company is now in the market for 
the shears, as well as for shafting and hangers. A new 
eaves trough, conductor pipe and seat department has 
been created, with R. G. Hird in charge. The strong sell- 
ing point will be made that conductor pipe will be sold 
only to the large jobbers. The company will also make 
its own crates, and is in the market for a rip saw and 
a swinging cross cut saw. 

In the rolling mill a new 2500-hp. Corliss engine, with 
rope drive, will be installed. A new building is being 
erected for a machine shop. This will also contain two 
generators and other electrical equipment and two smaller 
engines. An addition is being made to the galvanizing 
department, where two new galvanizing pots will be in- 
stalled, bringing the capacity up to 4000 tons per month. 
With the completion of the additions and improvements 
the capacity of the rolling mill will be increased to about 
5000 tons per month. The company is spending about 
$100,000 in the additions and improvements, with the in- 
tention of making the plant one of the best of its kind in 
the country. It is expected that the improvements will 
be completed by August 1. The officers of the company 
are W. A. Thomas, president; C. G. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and C. R. Thomas, secretary. 


—_——++e—__—_ 


A Book on Rolls and Rollmaking. 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a handsomely illustrated and 
beautifully printed book of 40 pages which treats exclu- 
sively of rolls. The book bears the title, “ Largest Roll 
Makers in the World—Makers of the Largest Rolls.” The 
company operates three of its six foundries on rolls. 
These are the Lloyd Booth Company Department, Oak 
street plant, Youngstown, Ohio; Lincoln Foundry Com- 
pany Department, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chilled Roll TFoun- 
dry Company Department, Vandergrift, Pa. Views are 
given of each of these establishments. 

A chapter is appropriately devoted to the require- 
ments imposed on manufacturers of rolls, and the meth- 
ods which have been adopted by scientific and practical 
roll makers to meet these requirements. The process of 
modern roll founding is described, from the production of 
cold blast pig iron in the blast furnace to the methods 
of completing molds in the foundry. Separate chapters 
are assigned to chilled rolls, sand rolls and steel rolls. 
The methods of manufacturing each of these kinds of 
rolls are described, and the users of rolls are informed 
regarding the special adaptability of each. 


The company dwells with pardonable pride on its 
metallurgical system, its roll mixtures at each of its 
shops being made up to its own chemical specifications 
by metallurgists who have acquired their training at the 
laboratory at the Lincoln Foundry Company Department, 
Pittsburgh. At this laboratory all the company’s prin- 
cipal research work is done, and well qualified metal- 
lurgists are constantly experimenting to improve further 
the quality of the product. This publication is by no 
means the conventional catalogue, but is laid out on origi- 
nal lines which cannot fail to interest the users of rolls. 
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UNIFORM FOUNDRY COSTS. 


A Chart Showing the Distribution of Labor, Materials and Burden. 


At the Toronto meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, June 8-12, a report was made by the associa- 
tion’s Committee on Costs, Kenneth Falconer chairman, 
which also submitted a chart outlining the main divisions 
of foundry costs. We present extracts from the report 
below, accompanying them with a reproduction of the 
chart: 

The Jobbing Founders’ Association having appointed 
a committee to work along similar lines, it was deemed 
advisable that the committees of the two associations 
shouldwork together. In the past year several joint meet- 
ings of these committees were held—J. S. Stirling, of the 
Hilles & Jones Company, representing the Jobbing Foun- 
ders’ Association, and the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation being represented by Dr. Moldenke, Harrington 
Emerson, E. M. Taylor and Kenneth Falconer. Under 
date of November 27, 1907, Mr. Stirling submitted to his 
association a report on “ Uniform Cost Methods for Job- 
bing Foundries,” which we understand has been ap- 
proved, and largely adopted by members of that associa- 
tion. 

Your committee recognizes that it is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules regarding details of figuring 
costs, making estimates and basing bids, but at the same 
time it feels that the best interest of the foundry busi- 
ness demands some degree of uniformity in the basic 
principles on which costs are figured. With this idea in 
mind the preparation of a chart outlining the main divi- 
sions of costs was delegated to Harrington Emerson, and 
the chart as prepared by Mr. Emerson is attached hereto. 
Your committee desires it understood that it only en- 
dorses this chart for general use so far as main divi- 
sions are concerned, leaving details to be arranged in each 
instance according to the requirements of individual 
plants. The final decision of the two committees was 
that to secure the best possible results certain clear-cut 
lines should be drawn, defining cost of product up to and 
including certain processes; but that further analysis of 
such costs should be left in each instance to the individual 
judgment of those in charge of the plants. 

In view of the fact that in the majority of cases it is 
commercially impracticable to obtain a record of the cost 
of individual castings, the accompanying chart was 
designed with the idea of dividing the foundry output 
into classes, the number of which would depend on con- 
ditions and circumstances. In the chart the output is di- 
vided by Mr. Emerson into approximately ten classes. 
The actual cost of the foundry output has been divided, 
as will be seen by reference to the chart, into the fol- 
lowing main divisions: 

1. Metal. 

2. Direct labor. 

3. Indirect expenses chargeable on basis of weight of 
output. 

4, Indirect expenses chargeable as a percentage of di- 
rect labor. 

If those competing in the foundry industry for orders 
would base their figures on some such classification, sub- 
divided to such detail as may be found advisable in indi- 
vidual cases, the result would be of benefit to the entire 
trade, and would tend to eliminate the reckless competi- 
tion which is largely responsible for the present unsatis- 
factory condition of the foundry business. 


Comment on the Committee’s Report. 


Ellsworth M. Taylor, New York, a member of the 
Committee on Costs, presented at the Toronto meeting 
more extended data and more detailed information as to 
the method of applying the cost system. His paper is 
as follows: 

The chart submitted by the committee has been made 
as simple as possible, and is designed to illustrate merely 
the elementary principles of the burden of surcharge 
distributions agreed upon as the standard units to be 
used by all foundrymen. It is not intended to be a com- 
plete cost system in itself, nor should the arrangement 


of the items in the different sections necessarily be main- 
tained, so long as the various kinds of labor and material 
are distributed to individual costs in accordance with the 
formula shown. Briefly stated it has been determined 
that, in order to correctly obtain the cost per pound of 
good castings, according to classes or individual patterns 
after the cost of the metal and direct or applied labor 
has been ascertained, certain kinds of burden or sur- 
charge labor and materials must be distributed to each 
class into which the product may be divided in two gen- 
eral ways: 

1. According to weight of good castings. 

2. According to a percentage of the direct or applied 
labor used in producing each class. 

In order to get a clearer insight into the subject let 
us discuss the various sections of the chart in the order 
in which they occur. We will then take up in a general 
way the application of the principles to different kinds 
of foundries. 


Metal. 


This section of the chart requires little explanation. 
It is simply necessary for the foundryman to make up his 
report showing the cost of the metal actually consumed in 
the making of the good castings produced. This means a 
fairly close check on what goes into the cupola, and what 
we ultimately get out of it. 

Distribution of Burden or Surcharges on Metal, 


This section of the chart shows in a general way the 
kinds of labor and materials which will be distributed to 
classes or individual patterns in accordance with the 
weight of good castings into which the product may be 
divided. In studying the items named in this section 
of the chart it should be remembered that the arrange- 
ment is perfectly elastic, and may. be modified and en- 
larged upon according to the individual requirements and 
desires of each foundryman. The examples given are 
merely to illustrate the kinds of labor and materials 
which are to be included in this section. 

It is suggested, however, that in arranging the items 
in this section the foundrymen group together those ex- 
penditures waich relate to the successive steps through 


which the metal passes from the pig up to the finished 
castings. For example: 


1. Cost of metals delivered at yard. 

2. Cost of materials and all expenditures to, cupola. 

3. Cost of materials and labor to cover molten iron in 
ladle. 


4. Cost of molding supplies and all items incidental 
to the same. 

5. Cost of all general and miscellaneous items which 
must be distributed into the costs on a basis of weight of 
good castings. 5 

The total cost of these items when divided by the 
weight of the good castings gives the number of cents 
per pound of burden or sur-charge cost to be apportioned 
to each class of castings or individual patterns into which 
the production may be divided. The grouping of the 
items in this way is to enable the foundryman to analyze 
his costs logically and make comparisons for the purpose 
of detecting excessive expenditures. It is sometimes the 
wish of the foundryman to group these and other items 
so as to put the responsibility for the economical hand- 
ling of the iron in the various stages up to certain fore- 
men or individuals. All of taese matters, however, must 
be decided according to individual desires and conditions. 


Direct or Applied Labor, 


The subdivisions in this section are merely sugges- 
tive. The list must be added to or decreased to meet 
conditions. As stated in the note, it is not always pos- 


sible to class all of the labor of these employees as di- 
rect or applied labor, and likewise it is sometimes possi- 
ble to class all or part of the labor of pattern makers, 
carpenters and blacksmiths as applied or direct labor. 
The rule is that all labor is direct or *pplied when capa- 
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ble of direct distribution to any class of castings or 
individual patterns, and when it would be included as a 
direct labor charge in making up the cost of an individual 
job. Otherwise the labor items must be classed as bur- 
den or sur-charge cost. 

The foundryman should be careful to observe this 
rule when figuring detail costs, as the percentage of bur- 
den or sur-charge apportioned to individual costs on a 
basis of direct or applied labor is obtained by dividing 
the total cost of the section “Surcharge on Applied 
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the selling department. The balance of the administra- 
tive cost should be included in item 66, “Proportion of 
General Office Expense,” or may be made a separate sub- 
division thereof. Item 81 of the chart, “ Sales Costs,” may 
be subdivided as each foundryman desires; for example, 
salesmen’s salaries, salesmen’s commissions, traveling ex- 
pense, ete. 

In apportioning the commercial cost to the classes into 
which the product may be divided the unit of distribu- 
tion should be made up on a basis of equity, taking into 
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Labor Distributed on Per Cent. Basis” by the total of 
the “ Applied Labor ” section. 

Therefore, if we include in the applied labor section 
any considerable amount of labor which does not come 
within the above named definition of direct labor, we are 
apt to develop a percentage rate which will not cover our 
real burden or sur-charge. 

Commercial Costs. 


This section is intended to cover all costs beyond the 
shipping office door which have to do with the selling of 
the product. Consequently item 80 of the chart, “ Admin- 
istration,” should be understood to mean only that por- 
tion of the executive cost which is used for the benefit of 
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consideration the real conditions governing the sale of 
each class, such as the amount of sales, the costs up to 
the “ Commercial Costs ” section, the difficulty in making 
sales, the volume of advertising, etc. 

Individual conditions must be carefully studied before 
the unit of distribution for this class of costs is adopted. 


Summary of Costs. 


After completing the arrangement of the sections de- 
scribed above we are in a position to secure a summary 
of costs which may be drawn up as submitted below, 
changing the arrangement to meet individual conditions. 
The grand summary will be based on the following data: 

1. Total good castings produced. 
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2. Cost of metals used. 

8. Cost of applied labor. 

4, Cost of total surcharge divided into (a) cost of 
items to be distributed as “sur-charges or burden on 
metal distributed on basis of weight of good castings.” 
(b) Cost of items to be distributed as “surcharges or 
burden on basis of per cent. of applied or direct labor.” 

5. Total cost of output. 

6. Commercial costs. 

7. Gross cost of output. 

8. Net cost of metals used per pound of good cast- 
ings (obtained by dividing item 2 by item 1). 

9. Burden or sur-charge to be distributed to individual 
costs on a basis of per pound of good castings (obtained 
* by dividing item 4a by item 1). 

10. Burden or sur-charge to be distributed to indi- 
vidual costs on a basis of per cent. of direct or applied 
labor (obtained by dividing item 4b by item 3). 

The examples given in this schedule illustrate the 
classification of costs necessary for all kinds of foundries, 
and must be used to meet the conditions in the five gen- 
eral classes of foundries described below, and all others. 


The Small Jobbing Foundry Selling Its Entire 
Product to the Trade. 


This foundry wants to know: 

a. What is the gross cost of production? See items 5 
and 7. 

b. How should we figure the cost of an individual 
casting? Multiply the weight of casting by item 8. Get 
the cost of the direct or applied labor used to produce 
the casting. Multiply the weight of casting by item 9. 
Multiply the direct labor by the percentage rate obtained 
by item 10. The total of these amounts is the cost of 
the casting up to the shipping office door. Add the 
proper proportion of item 6. The total is the gross cost 
of the casting. 

ce. Suppose it is desired to divide the production into 
two or more classes, say, for example, “ heavy work ” and 
“light work,” so that you may obtain the average cost 
of these classes without getting the detail cost of each 
easting? Separate item 1 into “ heavy work” and “ light 
work.” Keep a record of amount of item 3 used for each 
class. Then proceed exactly as outlined for b. 

d. Suppose it is desired to secure the cost of Smith’s 
work, Jones’ work, and Brown’s work to find out which 
is the most profitable, and without getting the detail cost 
of each casting? Separate item 1 according to customers. 
Keep a record of amount of item 3 used for each cus- 
tomer. Then proceed exactly as outlined for b. 


The Jobbing Foundry Having Two or More 
Departments, 


e. Suppose one section of a plant is continually pro. 
ducing large loam castings, and another section produces 
machine made castings. Treat each department as a 
separate business proposition. This means: 

Separate item 1 according to departments. Separate 
item 3 according to departments. Separate item 4a ac- 
cording to departments. Subdivide 4a: 1, according to 
those expenditures capable of direct charge to each de- 
partment; 2, according to those expenditures incapable of 
direct charge to each department. 

Examine carefully all of the items in the second sub- 
division of 4a, take into consideration all of the condi- 
tions prevailing in each department and apportion the 
amounts in accordance with the units of equity which 
the examination develops. 

Separate item 4b according to departments: 1, accord- 
ing to those expenditures capable of direct charge to each 
department; 2, according to those expenditures incapable 
of direct charge to each department. 

Examine carefully all of the items in the second sub- 
division of 4b, take into consideration all of the conditions 
prevailing in each department and apportion the amounts 
in accordance with the units of equity which the ex- 
amination develops. 

Separate item 6 according to departments: 1, accord- 
ing to those expenditures capable of direct charge to the 
sale of castings from’ each department; 2, according to 
those expenditures incapable of direct charge to each de- 
partment. 
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Examine carefully the items in the second subdivision 
of 6 and distribute the amounts in accordance with the 
general instructions given under the heading “ Commer- 
cial Costs.” 

When the above distributions have been made we will 
find ourselves in possession of two sets of reports. Then 
proceed exactly as outlined for b in order to obtain any 
detail information. 

The Foundry Selling Its Entire Product to Its Own 
Machine Shop. 

With this class of foundry tne first step is to treat the 
two properties as separate institutions. Draw the line 
sharply between expenditures made for each property, 
and consider the foundry as an outside concern. Fix 
the selling prices of the castings to the machine shop, 
taking into consideration general market conditions, and 
the fact that the foundry will be relieved of the usual 
commercial or selling expense. The foundry must then 
operate within these theoretical selling prices in order to 
be profitable. The next thing to consider is whether the 
foundry is large enough to warrant subdividing it into 
departments. If it is not necessary to make these depart- 
mental subdivisions we will obtain our costs and detail 
in the same general manner as outlined for a and b. Ifa 
departmental subdivision into departments is advisable 
for any reason proceed in the manner outlined for e. 
The Small Foundry Selling Both to the Trade and to 

Its Own Machine Shop, 

This class of foundry may be handled in several ways, 
the suggested division of the production being: 

1. Cost and profits on castings sold to outside custo- 
mers. 

2. Cost and profits on castings sold to machine shop. 

To get this information proceed as outlined for d, 
being careful to apportion the commercial or selling costs 
as between the two divisions of the product. If we wish 
to obtain detail costs proceed as outlined for b and by 
posting these costs against sales we may get profits on 
individual jobs or by any class desired. 

If we desire to divide our product first into perhaps 
“heavy work” and “ light work” without going into the 
detail cost of each job, proceed as outlined for c. And if 
it is still our wish to secure figures in the broad divisions 
of “ Costs and profits on castings to ‘ outside customers’ ” 
and “ Costs and profits on castings to machine shop,” we 
must divide 1 and 2 into the pounds of “ heavy work” 
and “light work” in each class, and multiply the 
amounts by cost as developed by ¢«. If we further wish 
to subdivide costs of “work for outside customers,” by 
customers, such as Brown’s ‘work, Jones’ work, &c., we 
must know the pounds of “heavy work” and “ light 
work ” produced for eaca. Then multiply the amounts 
by the cost developed by c. 

The Large Foundry Selling Both to the Trade and to 
Its Own Machine Shop. 

This class of foundry has the greatest complications 
and likewise the greatest possibilities for the application 
of the principles enumerated, and as its costs will be 
determined primarily by a combination of the illustra- 
tions given it does not seem necessary to go into much 
description. A careful reading of the outline for ¢ and 
for “ The Small Foundry Selling Both to the Trade and 
to Its Own Machine Shop” should give a clear idea of 
points to be covered. 

In General. 

In reading this paper it should be borne in mind that 
the intention is to illustrate correct principles of distribu- 
tion and not‘to outline a complete cost system. No at- 
tempt is being made to deal with the subject of handling 
of patterns, the handling of orders, the handling of 


metals, the record of stock, the books of account, statis- ° 


ties, &e. All of these matters come under the heading 
of a cost system, and they were treated of in a general 
way by the writer in the paper prepared for the conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s Association held in 
New York City in June, 1905. 

—_-_»-e____—__—_ 


The Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer 
of plates, locomotive driving axles, pins and rods, is oper- 
ating its plant to about 60 per cent. of capacity. 











The Steel Rail Situation. 


Dr. Charles B. Dudley’s Address Before the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 


The presidential addresses of Dr. Charles B. Dudley, 
chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, before the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, have been notable 
features of the annual meetings of that society. Below 
is given a synopsis of the address delivered Tuesday 
evening, June 23, at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
on “Some Features of the Present Steel Rail Situation.” 

In his introduction Dr. Dudley took up the changes 
of the past 25 years, particularly the increase in the aver- 
age speed of trains, the increase in loads, amounting to 
75 per cent. in average wheel loads of cars, and over 
100 per cent. in locomotives, and in the third place the 
increase in the volume of traffic which for more impor- 
tant railroads has amounted to 300 per cent. or more. 
Answering the question what the railroads have done to 
meet the changed conditions, the speaker referred, first, 
to the increase in weight of rails, and came to the con- 
clusion that “if 12,500 lb. per square inch is assumed as 
a safe working stress for such steel as rails are made of, 
the present 85 and 100 Ib. rails show stress well within 
this limit, even under a static wheel load of 30,000 Ib., 
with a dynamic augment of 60 per cent. of the static 
load.” Consideration was given in turn to what the rail- 
roads have done as to ties, tieplates, splice bars and 
fastenings, ballast, subgrade, maintenance of track, &c. 
Dr. Dudley considered that the importance of the sub- 
grade had not been sufficiently appreciated, and said that 
if more study had been put on the problem of keeping 
water out of the subgrade, there would have been fewer 
rail failures. 

Econemies of Better Steel and Heavier Rails. 

Referring to the discussions and committee meetings 
over rail specifications, it was stated that some railroad 
engineers had contended for a rail of minimum weight 
per yard so good that even though the track might not 
always be up to standard, there would still be no fail- 
ures. The speaker could not endorse such shifting of 
responsibility, but in this connection raised a question 
as to where true economy lies in this contrast between 
the rail and the track maintenance. Three possibilities 
were considered as follows, and it was said that while 
data do not exist at present for a satisfactory answer to 
any one of the questions, the field opened up is most 
important : 


1. Would better rails with the same weights per yard as are 
now in use, even though obtained at increased cost, result in 
such diminution of track expenses that economy would result? 

2. Would the same so-called inferior grades of steel that are 
now being furnished, with increased weights per yard, it being 
conceded that increased weights per yard are not essential from 
the standpoint of strains, result in such diminution of track ex- 
penses that economy would follow after paying for the increased 
weights? 

3. Would better steel and increased weights per yard, at even 
still greater cost, be followed by such saving in other track ex- 
penses that it would be true economy to obtain such rails? 


The Attitude of Rail Manufacturers. 

After saying that, in spite of mistakes and of a dis- 
position to lay the whole burden on the railmaker, con- 
scientious and faithful effort had been made by the rail- 
roads to meet the problems of changed conditions, the 
speaker turned to the record of the manufacturer. Many 
times rail manufacturers have said in effect: “ Our mills 
are open to you. Here are the rails; take them or leave 
them.” From the nature of the case the producer has 
essential information which the consumer does not have, 
and where safety to human life is involved he cannot 
assume an air of indifference or justly fail to co-operate 
in every reasonable way to the end that only safe mate- 
rial goes into the tracks. “ Within two years entirely 
reputable engineers of railroad companies have said in 
my presence that they had been told by rail manufactur- 
ers that if they did not take the rails offered, irrespective 
of specifications and tests, they would not get any. Still 
further, if I may judge from my own experience, it is 








‘only within the past year or perhaps a year and a half 


that it has been possible to have what might fairly be 
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called a consultation with the experts of the steel rail- 
makers, over any point that involved the quality of the 
product in a conciliatory, co-operating way.” 

The New Sections, 

The question of section was then considered and de- 
tails were given of the A and B sections adopted by the 
American Railway Association and the new P. S. section 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. All three have been il- 
lustrated and described in these columns. The A section, 
with its comparatively shallow head, wide base, thin 
flanges and greater hight than either of the other two, 
Was pronounced undoubtedly the strongest, regarded as a 
girder. Those who opposed it feared that with such steel 
as is now possible the pounding of heavy traffic would 
cause crushing and splitting of the head, owing to in- 
ternal physical defects in the metal. This led to the‘ 
designing of section B. The Pennsylvania section is a 
step still farther away from the A section, having a 
heavier head, narrower base and thicker flange than the 
B section, with the same thickness of web. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad adopted it because it found that more 
rails fail from crushing and disintegration of the head, 
apparently due to the pounding of the traffic, than from 
any other one cause. The three sections meet the criti- 
cisms of the steel makers that proper finishing tempera- 
tures could not be secured with the sections heretofore in 
use. It was observed that “it may happen that progress 
in steel metallurgy will so diminish physical defects in 
the steel and so minimize the adverse effect of segrega- 
tion that all three sections will be found worthy of per- 
petuation.” 

The Quality of Steel. 


Asking the question, “Is the steel that goes into rails 
to-day better or worse than that made 15 or 20 years 
ago?” Dr. Dudley said that he was not able to go as 
far as some critics among railroad engineers who con- 
sidered that the steel in the rails to-day is nothing like 
as good as it was 20 or 25 years ago. In two respects, 
however, he found inferiority: 1, the larger ingots of 
to-lay necessarily lead to increased segregation; 2, the 
more rapid working of the Bessemer process has led to 
incomplete action between the final additions and the 
blown metal and to higher finishing temperatures in the 
finished rail. He thought, however, that a large per- 
centage of the output of rails of the last 20 years has 
been approximately as good as that previously made. 
What he considered certain is that the need of to-day is 
for a steel even better that than earlier made. 


Leave Discard to the Manufacturer. 

On the subject of discard the position of the Pennsyl- 
vania system and the American Railway Association was 
spoken of as reasonable, in that they left the discard to 
the manufacturer and safeguarded the product by proper 
tests and by choosing the test piece from such a location 
as would make it to the manufacturer’s interest volun- 
tarily to discard the metal which would not stand the 
test. An illustration from the practice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was cited here: 


When our axle specification was issued the whole question 
of discard was most carefully considered, and it was finally de- 
cided to select one axle at random for test from each heat of 
steel, after the axles from that heat had all been made up, 
stamped with the heat number, and put in a pile by themselves, 
and further if the test axle stood all the tests all the axles 
made from that heat were accepted, and if not all were rejected. 
After the specification had been in operation a short time, a 
manufacturer who had worked with us during the development 
of the specification, said to me: ‘‘ There is steel enough in each 
one of our ingots to make 13 axles of the size you are now 
using. Asa matter of fact we only make and offer you for test 
nine, for if we should make the whole ingot into axles and you 
should get for test one made from the steel which we now dis- 
card, you would condemin the whole heat, quite to our loss.” We 
are firmly of the opinion that the matter of testing rails can 
be so handled as to give simi’ar satisfactory results. 


Methods of Testing. 


Passing to the subject of tests and testing Dr. Dudley 
reviewed the conditions as they have existed. He found 
much looseness in previous practice. The manufacturers 
have in many cases selected the rail end as sample for 
test, and they have taken the best steel in the ingot. 
There has also been in force the best two in three prin- 
ciple. If the first rail end stocd the test the heat was 
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accepted, but if it failed a second was tested. If the 
second then stood the test a third was tested, and the fate 
of the heat was decided by the majority. Then steel from 
only one heat out of five was tested, but as every heat is 
a law unto itself, this practice gave no reasonable assur- 
ance that only good rails were accepted. The wonder is 
with such loose testing as has been in vogue that there 
have not been more rail failures. Equal looseness is 
found in the use of the drop test, particularly in having 
light weight anvils, and these not rigidly supported. The 
drop test the speaker considered the only available one 
for the present for these reasons: 

1. It tests the whole rail in the condition in which it goes 
into the track, instead of a small fraction of the rail, as is 
requisite in all cases of prepared test pieces. 

2. It is sufficiently rapid, so that even though every blow is 
tested there is no fear of delaying the output of the mills while 
waiting for test pieces to be prepared or for slower tests to be 
made. We have known of a case where, with sufficient force to 
handle the test samples 55 tests have been made in half an hour 
on a modern drop testing machine. 

3. There seems little doubt that some of the strains or shocks 
which the rail actually receives in track are similar to those 
produced by the drop testing machine. This is clearly the case 
with a loose joint and a rapidly moving train. In case the track 
bolts have become loosened, the end of the rail, when the ap- 
proaching wheel mounts it, certainly gets a blow similar to that 
given by the drop testing machine. We have known rails which 
have given long service in track to be broken in this way, and 
the fracture showed perfectly clean, sound metal. 

4. If the specification requires that the deflection be taken, 
the drop test reveals a good deal in regard to the physical prop- 
erties of the steel. 


The selection of the test piece should always be made 
by the inspector, and the bottom end of the top bloom 
_ was regarded as the best place from which to take the 
piece to make sure of sound steel, especially since covers 
and cooling devices are sometimes used on the top of the 
ingot when it is cast. For the drop test sometliing a 
little more severe than the rail will receive in actual ser- 
vice was considered sufficient, though one trouble is that 
it is not known just how severe the shocks in service 
are. Recent tests of rails which had broken short off in 
track seem to indicate that a 15-ft. drop with a 3000-Ib. 
tup and a 20,000-lb. anvil would have rejected two-thirds 
of the rails which railed in service on the Pennsylvania 
system; also that the 15-ft. drop acutally broke as many 
test pieces as a 19-ft. drop, other conditions being the 
same. “These tests should be much amplified before 
final conclusions can be reached, but as far as they go 
they seem to indicate that we must look to other causes 
than defective or poor steel for a portion of the rail 
breakages and that extremely severe testing is not neces- 
sary.” 

. The Demands of the Situation. 


Summing up his views on the present situation, Dr. 
Dudley said: 

1. The crying need of the hour is positive, definite in- 
formation. Upon dozens of points no positive data exist. 
During the discussions of the past two years or more, 
opinions have been as plentiful as leaves in autumn, but 
of positive, reliable, statistical information, or figures 
taken from properly kept records, there has been a 
dearth that was fairly oppressive. The steelmakers have 
not been as deficient in this respect as the railroad engi- 
neers, 

2. The time seems opportune for genuine progress to 
be made. The railroads through their organization, 
which in a sense speaks for them all, the American Rail- 


way Association, have taken hold of the matter with. 


vigor and have developed a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, and for the first time in my 25 years’ study of 
this subject, the steel rail manufacturers have shown a 
less antagonistic and more conciliatory and co-operative 
spirit than has usually characterized them. 

8. The specifications proposed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system and by the American Railway Associa- 
tion seem to us to represent genuine progress and to be 
worthy of most careful study and trial. While they may 
be said to represent perhaps the best that can be done, 
until more positive knowledge is obtained, he would be a 
bold man that would claim that they will ultimately be 
satisfactory or final. 

4. Whether the Bessemer process can be so modified 
and improved as to enable it to furnish rails that will 
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be entirely satisfactory under the heavier wheel loads 
and denser traffic of to-day and the near future, or 
whether the basic open hearth will soon be the source 
from which steel for these rails will be furnished, are 
questions worthy of serious attention. Our own feeling 
is that if a small fraction of the time and money that 
has been spent in the past over the commercial develop- 
ment of the Bessemer process should in the next few 
years be spent in getting sound ingots, free from blow- 
holes, slag and manganese sulphide, if this shall be found 
to be as serious as it now looks, and in overcoming or 
minimizing segregation, it will last for many years to 
come. 

5. The American Society for Testing Materials has a 
most important duty to perform at this juncture. By 
stimulating the development of information, by furnishing 
an arena for the presentation of such papers on the met- 
allurgy of steel as are on the programme for this meet- 
ing, by arousing interest in testing machines and methods 
of testing, by furnishing a forum where producer and 
consumer can meet on common ground and discuss their 
differences unhampered by commercial considerations or 
by artificial distinctions of professional ethics, and by 
keeping their own specifications up to date and utilizing 
new information as fast as it is obtained, it can so fill 
the field it occupies that when the ultimate record is 
made up its contribution will be by no means among the 


least. 
(eR 


The Mechanical Engineers’ Convention. 


Detroit, Micu., June 1908.—(By T'elegraph.)— 
Detroit, noted for its popularity as a convention city, is 
likely to maintain its usual record of an average of one 
convention a day during the convention season. There 
are eight scheduled for this week, of which four will at- 
tract many of the same people—the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers and the Society of Gas Engine Manu- 
facturers. This fact is largely responsible for the un- 
usually large first night registration of members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and guests— 
804. 

The opening session was held Tuesday evening at the 
couvention headquarters, the Hotel Cadillac. Mayor 
Thompson made the address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded to on behalf of the society by the president, M. 
L. Holman of St. Louis. 

The usual informal reception followed, the principal 
purpose of which is to help the visitors become acquainted 
with the members of the local Entertaining Committee. 
The importance of this is emphasized by the large num- 
ber of manufacturing and engineering enterprises located 
in and around this city, only a few of which at the most 
it will be possible for any individual to visit during his 
stay. It is therefore to the advantage of each to select 
early those which particularly interest him. 

The local Ladies’ Committee has been active in pre- 
paring for the visiting ladies, and several trips calculated 
to make their stay pleasant have been arranged for. 

secierineasasiiatinaiaia a aainaiiaaias 
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The iron industries in the territory naturally tribu- 
tary to Nashville, Tenn., are of considerable importance. 
In this territory are the following furnaces: Napier Fur- 
nace, Napier, Lawrence County; Rockdale Furnace, Rock- 
dale, Maury County; Bon Air Coal & Iron Company’s fur- 
naces, Mannie, Wayne County; Cumberland Furnace, 
Dickson County, and Red River Furnace Company’s 
Helen Furnace, Clarksville, Montgomery County. Prac- 
tically all of these furnaces are running and making an 
increased output. At a recent date the Napier furnace 
was relined. The Bon Air Coal & Iron Company is run- 
ning one of its two furnaces. Important improvements 
have recently been made at the Rockdale Furnace. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Burden Iron Company, 
Troy, N. Y., James A. Burden was elected president; Williams 


P. Burden, vice-president; John L. Arts, general manager, and 
Nicholas J. Gable, secretary. 


Operations have been resumed in all departments of the 


steel mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at 
Ensley, Ala. 


The rolling mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Bessemer, Ala., will be put in operation July 1. 
Repairs are being made to the company’s furnaces, Nos. 2 and 
3, at the same place. 

General Machinery. 


In addition to the erection of four new buildings at its Aus- 
tin, Minn., plant, the Geo. A. Hormel Packing Company of that 
city has acquired a site on Michigan street, Duluth, Minn., for 
the erection of a six-story cold storage plant. Work on this 
plant may possibly be commenced this fall, but as yet no plans or 
specifications have been prepared. 


The plant of the Kentucky Drill Company at Louisville, 
Ky., a subsidiary of the American Seeding Machine Company, 
which was recently destroyed by fire, will not be rebuilt, as the 
business has been moved to Richmond, Ind., where it has been 
merged into the plant at that place. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The plans of the new power house, recently completed by 
Charles T. Main, mill engineer and architect, Boston, for the 
Bigelow Carpet Company, Clinton, Mass., call for brick buildings 
comprising a power house, 63 x 102 ft.; boiler house, 50 x 197 
ft.; coal pocket, 70 x 197 ft., and a pump house, 27 x 48 ft. 
The equipment will consist of two electrical units, one of about 
750 kw. and the other of about 350 kw. Six new 84-in. by 19-ft. 
boilers are to be added to the eight old boilers of the same size. 
Two fire pumps and four feed pumps complete the power outfit. 
Pipe tunnels will connect the boiler house with the dye house, 
and the power house with the weave mill, the former for steam 
piping and the latter for electric power cables. 


The Board of Aldermen of New York has appropriated $2,- 
580,000 for improvements to the Brooklyn water supply system. 
Plans and estimates are being prepared by Burns & McDon- 
nell, Kansas City, Mo., for an electric light and water works 
System at Moundridge, Kan. When the estimates are received 


~ question of a bond issue for this purpose will be submitted to 
the voters, 


W. F. Lyons, Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo., will build 
an ice plant, 160 x 390 ft., in which will be installed machinery 
with a daily capacity of 100 tons. The plant will cost about 
$100,000 and the equipment will include ene 100-kw. and one 
300-kw. generator. C. EB. Sample is engineer in charge. 

Bonds in the sum of $10,000 have been authorized by the 
City Council of Miles City, Mont., for the improvement of its 
electric plant. 


Plans are being prepared for a municipal electric light plant 
at Little Rock, Ark., by J. W. Bleidt. city electrician. The sys- 
tem contemplated, it is estimated, will cost about $40,000, and 
will generate current for 750 are lamps. 


Motive power will be 
supplied by a 450-hp. steam turbine. 


The city of Brainard, Minn., has in contemplation the con- 
struction of an electric light and water works system for which 
plans have been prepared by George Cadogan Morgan, Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. The question of a bond issue to 
provide the necessary funds for this improvement will be sub 
mitted to the voters, and when the bonds are approved and 


sold the machinery and equipment required will be advertised 
and let. 


Through the sale of bonds a fund of $16,000 bas been pro- 
vided by the city of McKinney, Texas, for water works and 
electric light improvements. The sum will be equally divided 
between the two systems. 

Dravo, Doyle & Co., Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, have re- 
cently received a number of contracts for Erie (Ball) engines 
and other power appliances as follows: A 20 x 20 in. automatic 
engine, directly cornected to a 200-kw. generator, and an 18 x 
18 in. automatic engine, directly connec‘ed to a 150-kw. genera- 
tor, to the Pittsburgh & Belmont Coai Company, Lafferty, Ohio; 
two 16 x 16 in, automatic engines, each directly connected to 
100-kw. generators, Erner-Hopkins Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
to be installed to furnish power and light for the Ohio & Texas 
Sugar Company, Brownsville, Texas; an 18 x 28 x 24 in. hori- 
zontal, side crank, cross compound, Ball, nonreleasing, valve 
Corliss engine, Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburgh; two 16 
x 18 in. Bal! side crank, nonreleasing Corliss valve engines, di- 
rectly connected to 150-kw. generators, Iron City Improve- 
ment Company, to be installed in the new Fort Pitt Hotel An- 


‘nex. The company also reports steam turbines to be moving in 


a satisfactory manner, several sales in that line having been 
made recently. Tiffany & Co., New York, have purchased a 
complete power plant, consisting of two De La Val Steam Tur- 
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bine Company's generator sets, including Heine water tube 
boilers, Cochrane feed wa‘er heaters, &c. The Board of Public 
Service. of Sandusky, Ohio, has purchased two 6,000,000-gal. De 
La Val steam turbine driven pumps to be used in connection 
with the new filtration plant, recently contracted for by the 
city of Sandusky. Other sales of De La Val steam turbine and 
motor driven turbine pumps, Cochran heaters and Cochran live 
steam and exhaust steam separators are reported. 


Foundries. 


Chas. A. Lyerly, Chattanooga, Tenn., recently purchased at 
public auction the Herron Pump & Foundry Company’s plant 
for $27,000. A company will be organized and the plant put in 
operation at an eaily date. 


For the reconstruction of the Douglas, Wyo., water works 
system bids will be received until June 380 on approximately 
1000 ft. of 4, 6 and 12 in. east iron pipe and the necessary 
fittings and material for- laying it; seven 12-in.; seven 8-in.; 
42 6-in.: 28 4-in. valves and valve boxes; 17 fire hydrants and 
13 extra hydrant boxes, 6-in. openings. Funds to the amount 
of $50,000 have been provided by the sale of bonds to defray the 
expense of this work. 


The American Malieables Company, New York, has not yet 
definitely decided upon the rebuilding of its plant at Bloom- 
field, N. J., which was recently destroyed by fire. 

T. H. Symington & Co., Corning, N. Y., are having plans 
prepared for a new manufacturing plant for the production of 
journal boxes and other railroad specialties, to be erected either 
at Corning or Elmira. The plant will consist of a foundry, 
400 x 700 ft.. carpenter and pattern shops. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Bids sre being taken by the Paxton & Vierling Iron Works. 
Omaha, Neb., for the construction of an extensive addition io 
its structura! shops. The new building will be 64 x 300 ft., 
and will greatly increase the capacity of the works. Most of 
and machinery equipment and tools have been purchased. 

lhe Nashville, Tenn., Bridge Company is erecting a five-story 
office structure at its manvfacturing plant in the eastern part 
of the eity. 

Fires. 

The plant of the Tamaqua Mfg. Company, Tamaqua, Pa., 
consisting of foundry and machine shep, was destroyed by fire 
June 19, the loss being about $100,000. 


The Gallipelis Foundry & Machine Company’s plant at Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, was recently burned. The loss is placed at $10,000. 

The large plant at Shelby, Ohio, of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, 
was burned June 19, the loss being estimated at over $500,000. 
The buildings destroyed covered several acres of ground. The 
fire ig thought io have been due to spontaneous combustion. 

The plant of the Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, Va., 
was destroyed by fire June 17, the loss being about $100,000. 


Hardware. 


The Union Steel Screen Company, Lid., Albion, Mich., manu- 
facturer of oven racks, sand and coal screens, &c., has bought the 
plant and equipment of the Ideal Mfg. Company, Lafayette. 
Ind., which will be removed immediately tq Albion, where the 
manufacture of ihe goods formerly made by the Ideal Company 
will be continued. The Union Steel Screen Company will thus 
manufaeture a much larger line, including oven racks, refrig- 
erator shelves, wire guards, sand and co&: screens, elevator in- 
closures and novelties. 

Miscellaneous. 


Edgar M. Moore & Co., Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
sold and installed a monorail system, alternating current, 1700 
ft. long, of 2 tons capacity, for handling scrap material, and 
a magnet for the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, South Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Pulley Company, N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturer of Keystone steel split pulleys, has com- 
pleted the installation of additional grinding machinery and 
made other improvements doubling the capacity in several de- 
partments. 'The company is operating its plant and reports in- 
quiries more plentiful and that orders are increasing in number 
and for large quantities. 

An oil mill is to be erected at Snyder, Okla., for the con- 
struction of which $100,000 will be expended. 

Plans are being prepared by M. F. Sullivan, city engineer, for 
a water works concrete reservoir at Gulfport, Miss., the con 
struction of which is now under consideration. 

The Massachusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., is mak- 
ing a large export shipment of fans to the Sutcliffe Ventilating 
& Drying Company, Manchester, England. This comprises six 
three-quarter housed steel plate fans in various sizes, equipped 
with new frictionless ball bearings. 

The entire plant of the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at Beach and Palmer streets, Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
sold at public auction July 28. ‘The property comprises a group 
of buildings covering eight acres, with a frontage of 400 ft. 
on the Delaware River, which will be sold subject to ground 
rents of $101.06 per year, and a mortgage of $277,000. A de- 
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posit of $10,000 will be required on the day of the sale and 


the balance within 30 days after confirmation by the United 
States Court. 


—+e—____ 


PERSONAL. 


F. J. Smith, treasurer of the S. W. Card Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Mass., has returned from a brief busi- 
ness trip abroad. 


Edward Bailey Cook, manager of the Warwick Iron & 
Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., has returned from a brief 
trip to Europe. 


J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, is expected back at an early date from a 
several months’ stay abroad. 


Dr. R. W. Raymond, secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers; Edgar S. Cook. president of 
the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa.; T. 
W. Robinson, vice president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, and H. A. Brassert, blast furnace manager of the 
Illinois Steel Company, will sail for Europe with James 
Gayley on July 1. 


W. E. Corey, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is expected back from France toward the 
middle of July. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Lake 
Superior Corporation J. Tatnall Lea was elected a vice- 
president and F. W. Ayer, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, a director, both to succeed Francis B. 
Reeves, who resigned recently. 


C. S. Redfield, advertising manager of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, and the recently elected president 
of the Technical Publicity Association, has gone to 
Europe, expecting to return late in August. 


A. K. Church, for the past five years manager of the 
National Tube Company’s American Works at Middle- 
town, Pa., has resigned, effective July 1. 


H. E. Miles, president of the Racine-Sattley Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., and vice-president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has accepted an invitation 
to speak at the annual banquet of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris on July 4. Mr. Miles will speak 
on the tariff question and reciprocity. In August he will 
attend, as a delegate from the United States, the Inter- 
national Council to be held at Westminster, London, for 
the discussion of free trade relations between the coun- 
tries of the world. 

William A. Roome, who has been connected with A. M. 
Castle & Co. for several years in the capacity of sales 


agent, and prior to that with the Scully Steel & Iron . 


Company in its sales department, has opened an inde- 
pendent sales agency at 943 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
representing manufacturers of boiler and tank plate, iron 
and steel boiler tubes and boiler and structural rivets. 


Having disposed of his interest in the Ajax Forge 
Company, Chicago, T. .A. Griffin, formerly president of 
the company, has retired and is succeeded as president 
by Rudolph Ortmann. Mr, Ortmann is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Griffin Wheel Company. 


T. F. Saiter, well known as an engineer in the field 
of hoisting and conveying apparatus, is now located in a 
new position as chief engineer of the Standard Roller 
Bearing Company, Philadelphia. 


Geo. A. Tripp, treasurer of the Iroquois Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago, sailed June 18 for an absence of about 
two months in Burope. 


W. W. Dean has been elected president of the Dean 
Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Samuel B. Rawson. A. BH. Barker 
was made first vice-president in place of Mr. Dean, and 
Max Koehler was made second vice-president and T. M. 
Brush third vice-president. F. H. Sadro was elected to 
fill the vacancy on the Board of Directors. 


Cass Harkins, for more than 20 years a representa- 
tive of several prominent machinery concerns in the 
Columbus, Ohio, District, has been appointed general 
agent for the States of Ohio and West Virginia for the 
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Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. He expects 
to open his Cleveland offices about July 1, and will con- 
tinue to look after the interests in his new territory of 
the Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sidney B. Williamson, division engineer in charge of 
the Miraflores locks and dams on the Panama Canal, who 
has been visiting the trade for two weeks past to gather 
necessary information for the construction work there, 
left New York on Wednesday to resume charge of the 
work on his division. 


OBITUARY. 





WILLIAM B. LEEDS. 


William B, Leeds, at one time a leading figure in the 
American tin plate industry, died suddenly at Paris, 
France, June 23. Born in Indiana in 1861, he began life 
as a florist in Richmond. that State, and in 1883 he mar- 
ried a relative of Harry Miller, then an official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Miller started the young 
inan in the railroad business, and eventually he was made 
a division superintendent. 

About this time Mrs. Leeds inherited a considerable 
sum of money, which Mr. Leeds utilized in advancing 
the interests of the tin plate industry. There was in 
Elwood, Ind., at the time, the first tin plate plant of any 
Mr. Leeds was quick to recognize the op- 
portunities in this branch of industry presented by the 
McKinley tariff act. and D. G. Reid, who was also in 
Richmond, became interested in the promotion of tin 
plate interests. The two men succeeded from the outset. 

In 1898, with the brothers J. H. and W. H. Moore, 
they formed the great consolidation of tin plate inter- 
ests. known as the American Tin Plate Company, Mr. 
Leeds becoming chairman of the Executive Committee 
and Mr. Reid president. After the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, they sold to it their tin 
plate interests. Much of the profit was invested forth- 
with in the Rock Island Railroad system. The four as- 
sumed control of the Rock Island at once, and made a 
holding company of it. Other roads were acquired, until 
the Rock Island system became what it is to-day., After 
continuing to be a director of the Rock Island until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1906, Mr. Leeds resigned from all boards of di- 
rectors and from all committees associated with the sys- 
tem. He retained, however, his connection with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, of which he was 
a director until his death, and many other financial and 
industrial companies. 

Curtis S. Barrett, president of the Dover Fire Brick 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died suddenly of heart failure 
June 20, aged 6S years. He had been identified with the 
coal and fire brick industry in Cleveland for nearly 40 
years. 

Peter H. JAcKSON, one of the founders of the James 
L. Jackson Iron Works, said to be the first firm to make 
iron and steel work for building purposes in New York 
City, died June 17, at his home in East Oakland, Cal.. 
aged 79 years. He leaves a daughter and three sons, one 
of the latter being Francis D. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn. 


——_—__+e—__ — 


In their eagerness to reduce operating expenses, some 
of the railroads appear to be going pretty far. The state- 
ment is made on good authority that on some lines the 
broken parts of cars in service are replaced by robbing 
rolling stock sidetracked for want of tonnage. It looks 
as though there might be a good deal of rush repair work 
when the crops begin to move and that some lines may 
find themselves unable to handle traffic in spite of a 
nominal large reserve of rolling stock. 


> > eo ____—_ 


Mexico is to manufacture its own tin plate, according 
to a press dispatch from Tampico, which says that a 
British syndicate has acquired the site for a tin plate and 
corrugated iron manufacturing plant, and that the Gov- 
ernment has granted a favorable concession for the new 
industry. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


There is a slightly more cheerful tone in the Steel 
industry, due to the fact that bookings in some branches 
are a little larger, and that specifications are coming in 
a little more freely. The improvement, however, is not 


marked, ner is it general. 


Quite a fair tonnage of Foundry and Basic Pig Iron 
has been purchased in New England and on the seaboard, 
at prices which show no improvement. In the Central 
West and in the Chicago District buying is rather light, 
and while the majority of furnaces maintain their firm 
attitude, there are a few who are still willing to make 


concessions in order to place metal. 


In New England one interest has bought 12,000 tons 
of Foundry Iron at close prices, while in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania sales of Basic Pig aggregating 15,000 tons have 
been made at $15.25, delivered. One large Gebinatthetian 
which recently placed 10,000 tons of Foundry Iron for 
Buffalo delivery still has nearly as large a quantity to 
place for Eastern works, and is buying from hand to 


mouth in the meantime. 


Steel Billets are very dull. There is an inquiry in 
the market for 16,000 tons of small Billets for a horse 
shoe company, for delivery at Chicago and in the East, 
the greater part going to the former district. 

The Rai] trade continues very quiet, so far as new 
orders are concerned. American mills secured only 7000 
tons out of the large tonnage recently placed by Cana- 
dian roads. The Grand Trunk Railroad has not yet 
allotted its requirements, of which a more considerable 
share is likely to come to works on this side of the border. 

Quite a number of small Structural contracts have 
been awarded in different parts of the country during 
the last week. In the aggregate the tonnage is quite fair. 
The largest single item is 3000 tons of the Hotel Astor 
extension. The contract for the 10,300 tons of Structural 
Material for the Educational Building, at Albany, has 


not yet been let. 


There is no truth in the story widely circulated that 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has taken a large 
order for Tubes for the Pacific Coast which will keep 
the mills busy for a long period. The Tube mills are run- 
ning at the rate of about 50 per cent. of capacity. 

While inquiries for Bars, Hoops, Bands and some lines 
of Merchant Steel are more numerous, and specifications 
are more plentiful, the Sheet trade continues in an un- 
satisfactory condition. The Tin Plate mills are still very 
busy. 

The export trade in Iron and Steel is showing more 
animation. India and China are buying more liberally 
and some good business has been done in South Africa 


lately. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
June24,June17,May27,June26, 
PIG IRON, Fer Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 


I is see oS 1s sien Wik '44 bk $16.50 $16.50 $16.75 $24.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Ciacin- ; 

Wt 1 5s eae danws bens eh i es 15.25 15.25 14.75 24.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.50 17.50 17.25 26.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.90 16.90 16.90 24.15 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.90 14.90 14.90 23.15 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 27.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 25.60 25.00 28.00 29.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 30.00 33.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 29.20 32.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.00 33.00 35.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 12.50 13.00 12.00 18.75 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 13.50 13.50 13.00 19.00 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 15.50 15.50 15.00 24.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 18.00 18.00 18.00 27.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 13.00 13.00 13.00 25.00 
Car Wheels, Philodelphia...... 18.50 13.50 14.00 25.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.2% 13.25 13.00 18.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 12.00 11.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila...... 13.50 13.50 13.00. 18.25 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined fron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.83% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicego.... 150 1.50 1.65 1.78 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.76 1.86 
Steel Bars, Pitisburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York = 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Tank lates, Pittsburgh........ "900-100: 190 “140 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Weems, TTSIORN. «0... 0s ssw ss 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Anples, Pittsbureh . . ..065 ovecs 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.55 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Piitsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.90 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.00 
Cut Mails. PItepUrge. c.c6sos0s 1.75 1.75 1.85 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv.,. Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.45 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 13.00 13.00 12.87% 23.50 


Electrolytic Copper, New York... 12.8714 12.87% 12.62% 22.00 


Beater, Hew Deeks... 6.6 cwcwe 4.55 4.57% 4.55 6.40 
meter: t, ZAWIG. be kid isa ces 4.40 440 4.40 6.35 
SE: SO ER < As ce c'sneawwae 450 450 4.35 5.75 
RS oe eres 4.40 4.40 4.20 5.62% 
Fee a Fes SNe sivas 27.60 28.00 28.50 43.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.59 8.50 8.50 12.00 
DA. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 24, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


The favorable influence of promising crop prospects is 
the paramount factor of strength underlying present market 
conditions, and its positive effects are seen in the heavy 
shipments of agricultural machinery now being made by the 
manufacturers. These are reported by some of the leading 
makers to be as great in volume as in any former season. 
Naturally this movement is reflected in more liberal pur- 
chases of material by these interests, which are the first to 
show an increase in consumption of Pig Iron. Other man- 
ufacturers, especially those dependent upon the railroads for 
business, have not yet felt a pronounced forward impulse, 
and the demand from this source still lags. Rumors to the 
effect that the purchasing departments of a number of rail- 
roads have instructions to resume purchases on a more 
liberal scale at an early date are still persistent. While 
confirmation in the way of an actual increase in orders is 
yet lacking, it seems highly probable that hopes inspired by 
these rumors will be in some measure realized in the near 
future owing to preparations that must of necessity be made 
for moving the coming crops. Only a few small fabricating 
contracts were closed last week, the chief of which was one 
for a bascule bridge requiring 1600 tons. Plates, Sheets, 
Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes are without any develop- 
ments of interest, there being no improvement in demand 
since the recent revision of prices. Together with new or- 


ders placed since the reduction of prices in Bars and the 
tonnage due on unspecified contracts, it is believed that the 
greater part of implement makers’ requirements for the new 
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season is covered. Specifications against these contracts 
have not yet begun to come in, and those from other indus- 
tries are light. The Scrap market has reacted somewhat, 
and though prices have not materially declined, yet the mar- 
ket is essentially weaker. Forces which have been acting to 
support it during the past two or three weeks have been 
withdrawn, and with no improved demand from consumers 
lower prices are looked for. Only a small part of the’ mill 
capacity in this district will be active in July. The Moline, 
East Chicago and East St. Louis mills of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company will be closed for most of that period, as 
will all those of the Inland Steel Company, except the Sheet 
department. 


Pig Iron.—A fair degree of support is afforded to the 
Pig Iron market by the considerable number of orders of 
moderate tonnage still being placed. ‘These are coming 
largely from the makers of agricultural implements and 
machinery, there being little demand from the jobbing foun- 
dries. An encouraging feature of the situation is the un- 
mistakable increase shown in the melt of the former inter- 
ests, who are now taking their regular quota of shipments 
without hesitation. Requests for hold up of deliveries, which 
are not numerous, come almost wholly from the jobbing 
foundries. The week’s -transactions have included several 
lots of 1000 tons and over, but the majority of orders range 
from 200 to 500 tons. Northern furnaces secured the greater 
part of the tonnage placed, which included a fair propor- 
tion of Malleable Bessemer. While it is maintained that 
$17.50, furnace, is being firmly held by the principal sellers 
of Northern Iron, it is nevertheless true that Valley Iron is 
being offered below this figure. One sale of a few hundred 
tons of No. 2 Foundry is reported on the basis of $14.50, 
Valley furnace, which, however, was not for delivery in this 
immediate market; $14.85, Valley, which was offered by 
another seller for a small tonnage, failed of acceptance. It 
is evident therefore that the minimum price quoted on North- 
ern Iron is not as regularly held as is the case with Southern 
Iron, which continues firm, at $12, Birmingham. Several of 
the principal producers of that district are still asking $12.50 
for fourth quarter, but no business is being placed on this 
basis. It is expected that within the next 30 days at least 
three Northern stacks will be blown in, all of which will 
start with a fair amount of orders. As to the future 
strength of the market, something depends upon the prompt 
acceptance of deliveries against recent contracts, but in view 
of the conservatism shown in amounts purchased it is be- 
lieved they are prepared to take care of what they have 
bought. Altogether the situation in Pig Iron is one in which 
strength rather than weakness predominates. The following 
prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal...........e0. $20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Norther. BCoteh, NG. Bc cciciccccceccans 18.50 to 19.00 
a SR ee Os ee ere 16.85 to 17.35 
a a ae ee eee 16.35 to 16.85 
OMEN GINS, NOL Bs occas cece caccles 15.85 to 16.35 
Momteern: Come. WO. 44 inc cciwweetcns 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Gray Forge.............+.. 14.35 to 14.85 
CUOTENONE BEN oo a kos wre ete v'acaes 14.10 to 14.60 
BMallesble BeGUCMET. . oc. cecccccceces 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ee 18.40 to 18.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 Y 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—An inquiry is in the market from a 
prominent manufacturer of Horseshoes for small Rerolling 
Billets, asking a price on 16,000 tons, on the greater part of 
which local delivery is specified, the remainder going to sup- 
ply an Eastern branch. It is understood that the inquiry 
has thus far elicited no offers that seem attractive to the 
buyer, and as far as known the order has not yet been 
placed. There is nothing doing in Forging Billets, which are 
quoted at $28.50, base, Chicago. Wire Rods are moving 
slowly in sympathy with the slack demand for Wire Prod- 
ucts. We quote prices as follows: Bessemer, $33; Basic, 
$34, all at Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Last week’s market 
brought out nothing of interest either in orders or inquiries 
on Standard Section Rails. The only sale of any kind re- 
ported as made during the week was about 200 tons of high 
T-Rails by the Pennsylvania Steel Company. A moderate 
run of orders for Light Rails is being entered, the bookings 
of the principal interest being at the rate of about 2500 tons 
per month. New business in Track Supplies from the rail- 
roads is still closely restricted, and not much change in this 
respect is looked for until after the close of the present 
month. Regular quotations on Light Rails continue to be 
shaded from $3 to $4, and even more in competition with 
rerolling mills. We quote, as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car lots, 1.60c.; 
Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 
2.20c. to 2.25c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.35c. to 2.40c., base, 
Hexagonal Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range 
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from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 
lb., $28; 20-Ib., $29; 16-Ib., $80; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sec- 
tions, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Structural Material.—The few fabricating contracts 
closed last week were principally of small tonnage, the ag- 
gregate of which was even less than that of the week pre- 
vious. The chief transactions comprised 500 tons for the 
South Side car barns of the Chicago City Railway Company, 
taken by the Hansell-Eleock Company, Chicago; 140 tons 
placed by the Central Colorado Power Company with the 
Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, and 125 tons for a con- 
verter building for the Bakaklala Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, which was awarded to the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Company. The King Bridge Company, Cleveland, 
was the lowest bidder on the 1600 tons of material required 
for the Erie street bascule bridge, Chicago; its bid of $126,- 
800 was $7098 lower than the highest of the remaining six 
bidders. No inquiries of notable size are included among 
those recently received, and there is still a pronounced dis- 
position among builders to hold off. Specifications are ac- 
cumulating very slowely at the mills, the Structural] mill at 
the South Works not having enough to warrant starting up. 
Prices from store at 1.95c. to 2c. Mill prices at Chicago 
are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 
1.78¢e.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., %4-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; larger 
than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 
6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88¢c.; Beams, larger than 
15 in., 1.88c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.78c.; Tees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.83c., in addition to the usual extras. 


Plates.—Plate orders are extremely scarce. This is 
especially true of Sheared Plates for boiler, tank. and car 
work. The demand for Universal Plates is relatively better, 
but the fact that local mills, both Sheared and Universal, 
have been shut down for some weeks for lack of specifica- 
tions is plainly indicative of the situation. However, enough 
specifications have come in in the meantime to warrant start- 
ing up, and it is expected the mills at the South Works will 
begin operation next Monday. We quote mill shipments as 
follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, wider than 644 and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 
in., 1.88¢.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.93c.; No. 9, 2.03c.; Flange 
quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c.,-base, for %4-in. and 
heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.88c.; Flange quality, 1.98c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and 
heavier, up to 72-in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 
2.25¢c.; 72 in. wide, 2.80c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The general volume of business has, if any- 
thing, diminished somewhat in the past two weeks. The de- 
mand for the heavier gauges is extremely light, and while 
a somewhat better business for the thinner sizes is noted it 
is only moderate there. Prices are reported to be firmly 
held, except for concessions of $1 a ton made by a few 
small mills. We quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98¢.; No. 12, 2.05c.; No. 14, 2.08c. ; 
No. 16, 2.18¢e.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.43c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 27, 2.58c.; No. 28, 
2.68¢c.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88¢c.; Galvanized Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.68c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.88c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.98c. ; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 
3.58c.; No. 28, 3.78¢.; No. 30, 4.23c.; Black Sheets from 
store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 14, 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 
2.85¢c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 
16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 
8.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 
4.45¢, 


Bars.—Specifications have been coming out a little better 
in the past week or so, but the principal makers of Steel 
Bars have not added much tonnage to their first bookings 
under the new price. There are still some contracts from 
implement makers pending which when closed will add 
around 15,000 tons to the total already placed by these in- 
terests. The volume of new Bar Iron orders is a little 
greater and specifications are better, in consequence of 
which mills are running fuller. There will not be many 
Bar mills in operation in this district in July, but the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Company expects to keep its East 
Chicago plant running through that month. Quotations, 
Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with half extras; 
Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13 and lighter, 1.98c., full 
extra Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 gauge and heavier, 1.58c., 
half extra Steel Bar card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.68¢c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 
2c. to 2.15¢.; Steel Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Steel Bands, 1.90c., 
as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.25c. to 
2.35c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—Jobbers are not specifying any more 
freely now than before the recent reduction in prices. They 
are seemingly holding their orders closely within the range of 
actual consumption, and are apparently not yet willing to 
anticipate future requirements. The following mill dis- 
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counts are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 
70.2; Galvanized, 34 to 6 in., 68.2. These discounts are sub- 
ject to one point on the base. From store, in small lots, Chi- 
cago jobbers quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 34 to 6 
in. About three points above these prices is asked for Iron 
Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Both jobbers and manufacturers are 
ordering for only actual needs, which as yet in Merchant 
Tubes show no signs of expansion. Railroads have not yet 
commenced buying Locomotive Tubes, although it is believed 
some improvement in orders from this source will be seen in 
the near future. Prices continue unchanged. Mill quota- 
tions for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 
2% to 5 in., in carload lots. Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; 
Seamless, 49.2; 2% in. and smalier, and lengths over 18 ft., 


and 2% in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. 
extra. Store prices are as follows: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 

Se eae eee re 35 35 

og SRS pra 50 35 35 

. he SS Ba ee er 521% 35 35 

en OP A ss 6.80% < wee hb owe can 60 47% 47% 

in. MOE. 5 inn ain nb eae Ohare 50 35 - 


Merchant Steel.—Quite a number of contracts have 
been entered the past week from implement makers, but 
specifications are offered sparingly. Some betterment in 
this respect is noted among the jobbers whose sorting up or- 
ders have been more liberal under the new scale of prices. 
Shafting orders of any considerable size are quite infre- 
quent, the demand being generally inactive. Quotations are 
as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78c. ; 
Iron Finish up to 1% x % in., 1.78c., base, Steel card; Iron 
Finish, 14% x % in. and larger, 1.58c., base, Tire card; 
Channels for solid Rubber Tires, 34 to 1 in., 2.08c., and 1% 
in. and larger, 1.98c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
2.08c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.63c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh 
Shoe, '1.88e. ; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.138c.; 
Railroad Spring, 1.98c. ; Crucible Tool Steel, Tic. to 8e., 
and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 
56 per cent. off in car lots; 52 per cent. in less than car 
lots, base territory delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A few small lettings have been closed 
and a fair number of misceHaneous orders have been en- 
tered, but the aggregate tonnage of all is diminished. There 
are, moreover, no large requirements from municipalities or 
other sources reported, though prospectively the situation is 
not without features of encouragement. The continued firm- 
ness of Pig Iron at its present level furnishes an element of 
strength to the market, and is believed to be responsible for 
a number of inquiries that have been received respecting for- 
ward requirements. We quote, nominally, per net ton, Chi- 
cago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 
16-in. and up, $25; with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Metals.—Only a moderate amount of business has de- 
veloped, the greater part of which is comprised of small 
orders for present consumption. There has not been enough 
improvement in the industrial situation as yet to make con- 
sumers anxious regarding prospective requirements. Prices 
continue practically stationary in all Metals, with no signifi- 
cant movement in any of them. We quote as follows: Cast- 
ing Copper, 1314c.; Lake, 13%c. to 1834c., in car lots for 
prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3¢c. higher; Pig Tin, car 
lots, 32c.; small lots, 32%4c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.60c. to 
4.65c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.95c. to 5.05c., for 50-ton 
lots ; in car lots, 244c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5e. ; Cook- 
son’s Antimony, 10%c., and other grades, 934¢. to 10%. ; 
Sheet Zine is $7, tist, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ilb. 
casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 12%4c.; Heavy 
Copper, 12%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 105¢c.; Copper Clips, 11c. ; 
Red Brass, 1144c.; Yellow Brass, 934c.; Light Brass, 6%4c.; 
Lead Pipe, 4c.; Zine, 3°4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21¢.; Tin Foil, 
24c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27c. 

Old Material.—The temporary rise in values of Old 
Material has, apparently, reached its limit and signs of reac- 
tion are not wanting. Most of the strength developed was 
due to a spurt of activity in Rerolling Steel Rails, other 
grades being only sympathetically affected. That this de- 
mand has subsided is evident from the meager sales of the 
week, which have included no important lots of Steel Rails 
er other material. The effective support of dealers, who 
have recently been buying to cover short sales and also 
speculatively, has to a large extent been withdrawn. Neither 
the mills nor melters are now in the market for tonnage 
other than that needed for immediate consumption. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, the necessary sustaining influ- 
ences are withdrawn and the tendency is toward further 
weakness, although prices have actually receded on but few 
grades. Not much material is being offered by the railroads, 
there being no lists reported in the market this week. We 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Se a can 6 a ad aly Bes b b.0 box $15.50 to $16.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 14.25 to 14.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

Se a ES GSS as o's o'4 6 'ps bos 0 19.00 to 20.00 
CONE RIT, Sa hs Sess SC Wain'c oaes 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 12.25to 12.75 
Es cee. sw, sano koe ss 5's a 9.50 to 10.00 


IRON 
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The following quotations are per net ton: 
ee ee ere 14% os $14.75 
See Coe DRI... cv op nie on 0nd p.0 bid <9 000 16.50 to 17.00 
eed AUD IO. g wiiae's's «44 6o8> 0505s 15.25 rv 15.75 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.00 to 11.50 
ee Peer rer Sr 11.75 to 12.25 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.75 to 13.25 
TG, 0 BORNE DONO. ook vicin coc 6'd eee 9.50 to 10.00 
RR EIR 5 5's si. als a 0 arele « Sid S ale 7.00 to 7.50 
ey RAG ROB a v6 0.6 05d 5 60 414 ie 5.75 to 6.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 5.75 to 6.25 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 5.50 to 6.00 
SE ERIE, 6 sc ain xo ap w SS 0.0 8he BW Sie 5.00 to 5.50 
Mixed Seeman, ee ent oie ci ak seh ae 5.00 to 5.50 
SLT EGe SA css ee ah aS awe ee 6.50 to 7.00 
ob nGsa Stabe esta ake ao 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 8.25to 8.75 
Pk CIEE SOONED. <n ccasnnnese cases 12.25 to 12.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.25 to 10.75 
BERTI R “BEAIIORDIG 5 6 ois aic oc cece cen een 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural Malleable..............- 10.25 to 10.75 
ee Es so on apa, 0 a8 Re RD > 6:0 8.50to 9.00 





Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 23, 1908. 

The situation is regarded by manufacturers of Pig Iron 
and of some lines of finished material as more encouraging. 
At the meeting of the Eastern Pig Iron. Association last 
week reports showed the tonnage of orders booked during 
the month to have increased on an average of 50 per cent. 
over that of the previous month, while the average decrease 
in stocks on the furnace banks is reported as being between 
20 and 25 per cent. The volume of business coming out was 
considered good under the circumstances, and represented 
very fairly about the present rate of production, and with a 
few was somewhat in excess of the output. In some lines 
of finished material, principally Plates and Sheets, makers 
report an improvement in the tonnage of orders booked. 
This comes mostly from the small buyers, the larger proposi- 
tions being withheld in nearly all lines, buyers not being 
satisfied as yet that prices are at rock bottom. Taken all 
in all, the amount that has come out since the reduction in 
prices has not been large, the opinion being that the cut was 
not sharp enough to cause consumers to enter the market 
extensively, nor to encourage the undertaking of new propo- 
sitions, particularly at a time when the political situation is 
looming up conspicuously. 

Pig Iron.—While the larger proportion of sales of Foun- 
dry Iron have been made up of small and medium sized ton- 
nages, there have been some few sales of large lots, and the 
aggregate sold during the week reaches a very fair total. 
As a rule stocks in foundry yards are not large and melters 
are coming into the market more frequently and for some- 
what better quantities. There is a strong disposition to 
buy for forward delivery, but this is discouraged by nearly 
all the producers, who much prefer to do business for the 
third quarter only. For delivery in this territory in the 
last quarter the majority of sellers ask and have made sales 
at an advance of 50c. a ton over the price for third quarter 
delivery. For New England delivery there still seems to be 
a disposition to shade quotations, and a sale of 2500 tons of 
No. 2X Foundry for delivery the last half of the year is re- 
ported, at a price equal to $16.50 here. In this territory, 
however, where buying is more conservative no shading is 
reported, Eastern furnaces refusing to go below a basis of 
$16 at furnace for No. 2X Iron. Sales of both No. 2X and 
No. 2 Plain are freely reported, tonnages running from 50 to 
500, with an occasional 1000-ton lot, mostly for third quarter 
shipment. Prices on these grades are pretty firm, Standard 
No. 2X selling at $16.50 to $16.75, delivered, with No. 2 
Plain at $16 to $16.25, delivered. A few off grade Irons are 
still available at a slight concession from these figures. 
There has been a little more business in Southern Iron. 
Some moderate quantities of No. 2 Iron have been sold on 
the basis of $12, Birmingham, and while it is reported that 
this figure would be shaded by one interest, for prompt ship- 
ment, no business is reported at lower figures. The pipe 
makers are in the market for some fair blocks of low grade 
Southern Iron, but as yet sellers have not met their views 
regarding price. Virginia Irons have been a little more 
active; while some tonnage has been placed in this territory, 
the bulk of the business has been for Western delivery. 
Prices of these Irons are firm, and $17, delivered, appears to 
be the best that can be done for prompt No. 2X Iron. Some 
of the Steel makers have been in the market for Basic Iron 
and sales aggregating about 15,000 tons have been made at 
about $15.25, delivered, shipment to extend over the last 
half of the year. Low Phosphorus Iron has been quiet, no 
sales having been recently reported. The inactivity of the 
Bar Iron mills has kept them out of the market for any con- 
siderable quantity of Forge Iron. Some inquiries are now 
reported, but buyers want lower prices, which sellers are not 
inclined to concede. Small sales have been made at $15 to 
$15.25, delivered, while larger lots have been sold by some 
furnaces to the Pipe foundries at $15 and slightly less, for 
delivery in this vicinity. The market shows a somewhat 
stronger appearance. Furnaces that some weeks ago were 


willing either to make or meet concessions in price are not 
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so strongly inclined to do so at the time, and it is believed 
that with a somewhat further reduction in stocks this will 
entirely disappear. The decline of 50c. in the price of lake 
Ore has had no effect on the market, the decline some time 
ago in the price of Pig having fully discounted the reduction 
made. Prices are practically stationary. While there is no 
material change in quotations for delivery in the third quar- 
ter, for strictly fourth quarter shipment an advance of 50c. 
a ton is asked by the large majority of sellers. For deliy- 
ery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining 
territory the third quarter of the year, quotations range as 
follows: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2X pees. $16.50 to $16.75 


Rastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.00to 16.25 
Virginia, No. INF NIE © 6.05 $046 G1 4.4 nk Onan e 17.00 
Virginia, ee WG cc’ visa cweecns 16.50 to 16.75 
SET NG are Baha: 5 eGR eas awh naa Stn 15.00 to 15.50 
WOON cee ce a eats = Sialele eh sce 0:4 ieee 15.25 to 15.50 
LGW’ PROG UOLOG 6 6.6: o.10:0:9.550:5 0 wins Sew 6-64 


Ferromanganese.—But one sale was reported and that 
a single carload at $45, Baltimore. There is little inquiry, 
and what there was has been confined to small lots. Prices 
are unchanged, $45 to $46, Baltimore, being quoted for early 
deliveries. 

Steel.—The demand has been light. Some small ton- 
nages have been placed for prompt delivery, but no business 
of any size has come out. The Ivy Rock plant of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Company closed down this week for gen- 
eral repairs. The furnaces went out a week ago and the 
blooming mill was shut down this week. The plant will be 
idle two or three weeks. Prices of Billets are unchanged. 
For delivery in this territory ordinary Rolling Steel is 
quoted at $26.20, with Forging Steel at $28.20, subject to 
the usual extras for high carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.—A little more business has been coming out. 
Small buyers are reported in some instances to be doubling 
their orders, and this branch of the trade therefore shows 
improvement. There is more railroad bridge and boat busi- 
ness around, but buyers still hesitate when it comes to plac- 
ing any large orders, preferring to wait until they are fully 
satisfied that there will be no further recession in prices. 
Quotations are firmly maintained and range as follows for 
deliveries in this territory. 


Parts 

Carload. carload. 

. Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
BMiange, or Boller Bteel « i:< 60:0 0:050'0 0 )0: 09.0100 1.85 1.95 
CCOOMMCPCIAL -WIPODOR oisic 0:65. 6.600 000s 5 een0 1.95 2.00 
ME aa atin aa s are OSG. 4 Soe Ace ok Gee 2.15 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel..........++.++2.20 2.30 

The above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: xtra per 
100 lb 
Pritts WMONsi acdc res ees ees dN ba a ehohwnies $0.10 
Nos, 7 and S,, B. ES soe Sic 6 es UR ad 15 
CET RR a a Aa AE ee eet ree ooo 
Plates over 100 Ge Se a tases acces a aiaeae sae -05 
Piece Over Lie tO 22 Wi sk oh Pree cars bos eens 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 Oe ee eee eee re 15 
PUGvel OFSL 120 £0 220 UR. 6.4 ciao so 0s aine% se eee au .25 
PAM OVE 1 At Oe BUI eo aw oy ls 0% cide OS «wees 50 
DIRE OVO ROO Misch ok ee ae Sed és Ue ko ESO 1.00 
Structural Material.—No particular increase in the 


volume of business is yet to be noted. There is considerable 
figuring being done, and it is expected that a fair volume of 
business will ultimately result. The Pennsylvania Steel 
Company is understood to have booked an order for some 
terminal work in New York City, requiring some 1500 tons 
of Structural Steel. The Lehigh Valley has placed an order 
for a small bridge with the American Bridge Company, but 
the bulk of the business placed has been of a small and mis- 
cellaneous character. Quotations for delivery in this terri- 
tory range from 1.75c. to 1.90c.. according to specification. 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets, while largely of a day 
to day character, aggregates a fair tonnage, and the leading 
mills are running on full time. Buyers, however, are not 
anticipating their requirements, orders as a rule being for 
prompt delivery and individually small. Prices are un- 
changed, and for mill shipment range as follows, with a 
tenth extra for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.60c.; Nos, 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 
2.90¢. 

Rars.—No increase is to be noted in the demand for Iron 
3ars. The recent meeting of the Bar Iron Association re- 
sulted in the fixing of no definite price, although a base of 
1.35c., Pittsburgh, was generally spoken of. This would be 
equal to 1.50c., delivered, in this territory, but Refined Iron 
Bars can be pretty freely had at from 1.40c. to 1.45c. The 
business coming out even at this price is small, and mills 
continue to operate irregularly. Steel Bars have not been 
active, and are quoted at 1.55c., delivered, with Rerolled Bars 
at 1.50c. 


Coke.—Somewhat better sales of Foundry Coke are re- 
ported. but there is little demand for Furnace Coke. Con- 
tracts covering the last half of the year have been made for 
moderate tonnages of Foundry Coke, at $2.25, at oven, and 
while some brands can be had for less, others refuse to do 
business except at higher figures. Foundry Coke is quoted 
at $2.15 to $2.35, at oven, with Furnace Coke at $1.50 to 
$1.75. For deliveries in this territory the following range 
of prices is quoted: 
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Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $3.65 to $3.90 
POURS Qik 08454 10 die BG Sh Se Ewe ie ale 4.30 to 4.50 
Mountain F'urnmeace Coke. ois. o.c.cc.c sie sce cree 3.25 to 3.50 
ee oe ali RR reece: 3.90 to 4.10 


Old Material.—The market shows little activity. Trans- 
actions have been confined to small lots, no disposition being 
shown by the mills to buy in any large quantity, and most of 
the sales made have been in odd lots. Quotations are prac- 
tically unchanged, except No. 2 Light Iron, for which dealers 
refuse to pay over $7.50 to $8, the mills in this district 
being apparently out of the market for this material. Quota- 
tions are largely nominal, and range about as follows, for 
prompt deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby : 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $13.50 to $14.00 
Low Phosphorus. 00... cscccengsowes 18.00 to 18.50 
er ME IS ooo ou cacukre 00.4,0hk wn & area 18.00 to 18.50 
Ce THOME DN ob oe sores b OCC Cec chee 20.00 to 21.00 
Gi BRO aes « a inietae cas eos ee 18.00 to 18.50 
RO ae er eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Chore ING. 1 . Be. Wrouget. onc ccsces 15.50 to 16.00 
DGNEMONT TUNG oP eee iecvedeus e's 14.00 to 14.50 
Raetivend WANCODIOS é 66k cece eens 11.75 to 12.25 
WEOMINe: BO Ia ik. 5 % wari cd Sere somes 12.00 to 12.50 
INGW EVUNGUOE WMOOtNs <6 coe ccc c cen 12.00 to 12.50 
No. j Porge Fire Bcrapn.. .iceisvcdes 11.50 to 12.00 
POS SAMUI OME 62 615.555 cats akon RW s 7.50to 8.00 
Wr RE © EONS hog ova wa de anivivinas 9.50 to 10.00 
PONG PUR chews nhs chadoacadegase’ 11.00 to 11.50 
CORE OPIN « Sil ccieieuad one eudinle said 9.00 to 9.50 
RZOWON. EEMG Ne 6, iis -0e 0 Gass vince tia deen orend 11.75 to 12.25 
a 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, June 24, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market seems to be as quiet as 
at any time this year. June and July, however, are always 
dull months, when consumers usually take in as little as 
possible, and this is the condition just now. Inquiries are 
only for small lots, for current needs, and while several of 
the large consumers would probably buy Iron for last half 
the prices they offer are much below the views of the fur- 
naces. The United Iron & Steel Company started its Fannie 
Furnace at West Middlesex on Tuesday, and its Cherry Val- 
ley furnace at Leetonia is also in operation. We quote Sand 
Cast Bessemer Iron at $16 to $16.25; Basic, $15.25 to 
$15.50, the latter price for fourth quarter; Malleable Besse- 
mer, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $15, and Forge, $14 
to $14.10, all f.o.b. Valley furnace, the freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh being 90c. a ton. We note a sale of 300 tons of Besse- 
mer for prompt delivery to a Wheeling interest on the basis 
of $16, Valley furnace; 1000 tons of Basic to a local con- 
sumer at $15.80, Valley furnace; 1000 tons of Forge to a 
local consumer at $14, Valley furnace, or $14.90, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—No new buying is reported in Billets or Sheet 
Bars, and specifications against old contracts for the latter 
have fallen off, but on Tin Bars a fair amount of tonnage is 
being shipped out by the mills. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets, 8% in. and larger, up to and including 
0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 
carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and 
Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight or 50c. addi- 
tional is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths are 
$27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 advance over 
Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 


The Steel trade is showing signs of betterment in sume 
directions, while in others the outlook is not so promising as 
desired. There is undoubtedly more business being placed 
in some lines, but there has been a falling off in others. The 
market is surprisingly firm in prices on the limited trade 
doing, and predictions of a wide open market after the re- 
cent reductions in prices were announced are not being veri- 
fied. June and July are usually the dullest months in the 
year in the Steel business. A large number of plants will 
be closed down on June 30 for the customary stock taking 
and annual repairs, and for this reason shipments this 
month are likely to show an increase over May, as the large 
trade is anxious to get in as much material as possible be- 
fore the shutdown takes place. The Pig Iron market is 
quiet, but there has been no decline in prices following the 
recent reduction of 50c. a ton on Ore. Consumers are buy- 
ing cautiously. While there is a fair amount of inquiry the 
actual tonnage being sold is limited and is only for current 
needs. Several large consumers are willing to buy for the 
rest of the year, but the prices they offer are below the 
views of the furnace people, and their offers are usually 
turned down. The reduction in Billets and Sheet and Tin 
Bars has not brought an increased new business, nor was 
this expected. Most large consumers of Steel are covered 
by special contracts, which are not affected by the recent 
reduction, and they are not taking in any more Steel than 
before. Prices of Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets to 
these concerns for June shipment will be about $24 or less, 
so that these consumers are still getting their Steel below 
the official price, which is $25, Pittsburgh, plus half the 
freight rate to destination. The demand for Finished Iron 
and Steel does not show much increase, but a fair amount of 
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business is being taken by the mills, Tin Plate, Pipe and 
Fence Wire being the most active articles on the list. Later 
information about the tonnage in Steel Bars taken by the 
mills after the recent reduction of $4 a ton was made indi- 
cates that the first estimate, which was 250,000 tons, was 
too low. We are reliably informed that all of 400,000 tons 
of Steel Bars have been placed, of which at least 300,000 
tons was new business, and about 100,000 tons comes from 
extensions on old contracts. We can state that reports that 
Steel Bars rolled from Billets have been sold in the Chicago 
market at prices ranging from 1.20c. up to 1.30c. are abso- 
lutely untrue. <A limited tonnage in Steel Bars rolled from 
. Old Steel Rails has heen sold in the Chicago District at 
low prices, but the mills making such Bars can only fur- 
nish a limited range of sizes and shapes, and they are not 
desirable, except for certain kinds of work. 
price of Steel Pars is 1.40c., Pittsburgh, the full freight 
rate of 18c. to Chicago being charged. 


Ferromanganese.—No sales have been made, and in- 
quiries are light. We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro at 
$44, seaboard, for third quarter, and about $45, for fourth 
quarter, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—The recent advance in prices is being 
maintained, and we continue to quote 50 per cent. at $70, 
Pittsburgh, but do not hear of any sales. 


Muck Bar.—The market is stagnant, and prices are 
merely nominal. Best grades of Muck Bar, made from all 
Pig Iron, are quoted at $26, Pittsburgh, but if any business 
was offering probably a lower price would be made, 


Rods.— Little inquiry is coming out, and practically noth- 
ing is being sold. We quote Bessemer Rods at $33, Basic at 
$34, and Chain Rods at $33, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The mills will close down June 30, for inventory 
and repairs. Prices are largely nominal, in the absence of 
business, and we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.45c. to 
1.50¢c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.70c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.70c, to 
1.75c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has received 
specifications from the Erie Railroad on an old contract for 
about 7500 tons of Standard Sections, and has sold about 
2000 tons of Light Rails, made up of domestic and export 
orders. ‘The demand for Light Rails has been fairly good 
this month, that company having booked upward of 5000 
tons. Its No. 3 mill, at Edgar Thomson, which has been 
closed for some time for lack of orders, will likely resume 
within 10 days or two weeks. Nos. 1 and 2 mills, which 
roll Standard Sections, are still in operation to about 35 or 
40 per cent. of capacity. The reported inquiry from Russia 
for 1,000,000 tons of Rails to be used in double tracking the 
Manchurian Railroad never had any basis in fact. The 
Steel works in Russia that roll Rails have been putting 
themselves in shape for some time to take care of any home 
demand that may come up. Regular quotations on Light 
Rails, which are shaded $4 to $5 a ton to meet competition 
of mills that reroll Rails, are as follows: 25 to 45 Ib. Sec- 
tions, $28; 20-Ib., $29; 16-lb., $30, and 12-lb., $382. We 
quote Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle Splice 
Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 

Plates.—New business in Plates is still confined to small 
lots for current needs. The recent reduction to 1.60c. on 
Plates does not represent the bottom of the market, as a few 
mills are shading this price from $1 to $1.50 a ton. Reg- 
ular prices are as follows: Tank Plates, %-in. thick, 6% in. 
up to 100 in. wide, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over this price are as follows: 


oa per 

ae lighter than 44-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

ND IO, iawn 5's oid cm GK 4 0's se Ute $0.10 
ae ain 56 node ons bow bem ans 15 
SC COTS SG aes bss css bad ah oe bes ca.04e¥8s 25 
Ones DUAN Be OO OO ORs ses cea cc cad Scovecs ac -05 
me eR eee 10 
a Ce BE MR 36 ks 5 a 05.52 s0,00.0 0005 ee 15 
ee OE ee OU, 5 cn ciesacesccccecece .25 
a URE DE OO BOO ORs obs ois cksccccccccces : 
Rn IN I NN a Be are 8 kis io plea b-nbla ood 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight poper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
INE SNS ous 50 ahh ae abis s% vo s0se se » 2 
Boller and Flange Steel Plates................5 10 
“4. B.M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
NUD iiah ks kiacdebwhicds ep ses cee é .30 
CR I ca sk 6 bobs Rinwedigie Sb.0uws 640% 048% -40 


Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—The only local work of moment 
in sight comprises the Horne Building, about 2500 tons, and 
the First National Bank Building, about 1000 tons, but 
neither of these jobs has been placed. The Structural mills 
are operating at present to about 40 to 50 per cent. of 
capacity. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 


1.60c.; over 15 in., 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \% in. thick, up 
to 6 x 6 in., 1.60c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.70c.; Zees, 3 
in. and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.65c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. Under the Steel Bar card, 
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Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.50c., base, for 
Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—As far as new demand is concerned, the Sheet 
trade is in rather unsatisfactory condition, but we are ad- 
vised that prices, as reaffirmed at the recent meeting in this 
city, are being fairly well maintained. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company is operating about 40 per cent. of its 
Sheet capacity, and the outside mills are doing about equally 
as well. Regular prices are as follows: Blue Annealed 
Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; 


.Nos. 18 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, 


Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 
2.70c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 
and 14, 2.55¢e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.; No. 27, 
3.35¢.; No. 28, 3.55c.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c. No. 28 
Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 2%4-in. corru- 
gations. These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 
lb. to the large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—Not much new business is being placed, but 
the Tin Plate mills have a fair amount booked for forward 
delivery. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and 
the leading independent Tin Plate mills are able to operate 
to nearly full capacity. We quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. 
Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being subject to the 
usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Contracts have been adjusted to 
meet the lower prices, and a fair amount of tonnage is being 
specified for against these contracts, but practically no new 
business is being placed. Regular prices are as follows: 
Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full Hoop card prices; Steel Bands, 
1.40c., base, half Steel card extra, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, 
in carload lots, for delivery during 1908. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—As noted above, it is now stated 
that the actual amount of business in new orders and in ex- 
tensions to old contracts placed in Steel Bars will aggregate 
fully 400,000 tons. One leading Steel Bar interest has 
booked close to 150,000 tons, another has taken about the 
same and fully 100,000 tons have been divided up between 
the smaller Steel Bar interests. The price of 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh, on Steel Bars is being maintained in spite of reports 
of sales as low as 1.20c., in the Chicago District. That 
price was made on Steel Bars rolled from old Rails, which 
never command as high a price as Bars rolled from Billets. 
The price of Steel Bars rolled from Old Steel Rails is now 
1.35¢., Chicago, and this is being maintained. A limited 
business in Iron Bars is being placed, some former con- 
sumers of Iron Bars having gone over to Steel Bars owing 
to the slight difference in prices in the two grades. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.40c., base, for Pittsburgh delivery, and 
1.35c., base, for Western points, to which freight is added, 
except Chicago, the price for which is 1.50c., delivered. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Merchant Steel.—Inquiries are more numerous, and 
the amount of business being placed is probably larger, but 
has not increased to the extent expected when the recent 
reduction in prices was made. The most active article is 
Tire Steel, for which some fair sized orders have recently 
been booked. The demand for Shafting is very dull, and is 
confined to scattering orders for small lots for current needs. 
We quote: Cold Rolled Shafting, on contracts for 100 tons 
and over, 57 per cent. off; carloads, 56 per cent. off, and less. 
than carloads, 52 per cent. off, on which carload freight is 
allowed within base territory. Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85c. ; 
Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 
1.95¢c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher 
price being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Carriage 
Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron, finished, 144 in. and 
wider, 1.40c.; under 1% in., 1.55c. Planished Tire Steel is 
1.60c., all f.o.b. at mill. 

Railroad Spikes.—Railroad Spike orders taken this 
year make a sorry showing as compared with the first half 
of last year. The railroads are not buying and the demand 
is almost stagnant. The demand for the smaller sizes is 
mostly for current needs. We quote: Standard sizes, 44% 
x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 Ib. 
in carload and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 
lb. for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—It is said that consumption is much below one- 
balf what it should be, and the market is weak. We quote 
prime grades of Western Spelter at about 4.30c., East St. 
Louis, equal to 4.42%c., Pittsburgh. If any business was 
offering, possibly 4.25c., St. Louis, could be done. 

Merchant Pipe.—Reports that the Youngstown Sheet & . 
Tube Company had taken large orders for line Pipe for 
shipment to the Pacific Coast, which would keep its Pipe 
mills in ful] operation for the next 12 months, are absolutely 
untrue, and have caused some annoyance to that company. 
A moderate amount of business is being placed, jobbers buy- 
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ing to replenish broken stocks when necessary, but there is 
no disposition to anticipate future requirements. In a gen- 
eral way, the Pipe mills are operating to probably 50 per 
cent. of capacity and the actual new orders entered each 
month show a slight increase over the previous month. Dis- 
counts on Steel Pipe, 34 to 6-in., to the large trade are now 
76 and 5 per cent. off list. Regular discounts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe, 
Jobbers, carloads, 


teel 
Black. 


Galv. 
3 ‘° 
SS RO Ds 65 hae aw waa dh.e sees saan 67 1 
NE a tr Gs eis oe Gk eA A ER SA ame 69 55 
Be MR Go ovis igre, bie'als Sa w UO NIW le eas sO Cate eTe 71 59 
ee ee eee rr ri ea 75 65 
I RE ar 6 oka wade a aveie adalat b. Rte are Pena 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
to DES 64.A4 meee en he ones eLeN ivetes 60 48 
% to ES Abe ewrn 6d oe ah wha a erence bee 67 55 
Bee, Se Mlidks wisi ood ak Swede waree dae 63 51 
oa exira strong, plain ends: 
TROON ca VSEN oa be dee nea ees eee heen 56 45 
Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv 
he % 
BO Ree Bid a 6 dpa in me ale ase hue Sr aee bene 65 
ice ginre 6 GAs ax SniereeT ee ON R's ae esa ds Rk ee 67 53 
GG is ew ede 2 as wa Pada aM welainee dvie 69 57 
er OR 650 is ade siv 1S cea os 73 63 
ey a A ee ord 056 cary oun Wari REL buono 70 55 
: Extra ee plain ends 
MAB Me BURG So 2k oie ac eleia sok pula ers.s Ven Beleew 58 46 
% to 4 4 re ee en ee ae 65 53 
Be A dG aid didn 4.5 a ink pach oe Kel a ate ee 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
ee red en er ee fouawele 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Only small lots for current needs are 
being placed, and prices are more or less uneven. The rail- 
roads are buying practically no Tubes. Regular discounts 
on Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an extra 5 per 
cent. is allowed in carloads, but which discounts are being 
shaded, are as follows: 


Beiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 

2 a Bu ‘ dare We lecdihe WS Ocde serene are oe Rhames “ AM 
% to % Ws eoinie hia ters. wuasele ae 1d of euataen are 

Mee Teas Gave dune cl, tetera irs 47 61 

Bee EON G vies ks ke dNiddsas me awaed weed 52 65 

OS ere Te ree 2 59 
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2% in. and smaller, over 18 fi. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Scme inquiry is in the market 
for Low Phosphorus Scrap, and negotiations involving 4000 
to 5000 tons are under way. The market on this grade of 
Scrap has’ improved materially recently, and it is now held 
as high as $18.50, Pittsburgh, if the Phosphorus and Sul- 
phur are guaranteed 0.04, or under. The general demand 
for Scrap is quiet, which is natural in view of the shutdown 
of a number of mills on June 30 for annual inventory and 
repairs. In spite of the rather light demand, prices are 
fairly strong, and it is believed will be better early in July, 
when an increased demand is expected. We quote per gross 
ton, Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh, Steubenville and Sharon 
delivery, $13.25 to $13.50; Cast Iron Borings, $7 to $7.25; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 
Cast, $14 to $14.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $9.25 to $9.50 at 
shipping point; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $17.25 to $17.50; No. 
1 Busheling Scrap, $12.75 to $13; No. 2, $8.75 to $9; Iron 
Axles, $19 to $19.50; Steel Axles, $17.50 to $18; Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock, 0.04 and under, $18; Old Steel Rails, 
short pieces for melting purposes, $13.25 to $13.50; Reroll- 
ing Rails, $14.50 to $15; Machine Shop Turnings, $8.25 to 
$8.50; Grate Bars, $12 to $12.25; Railroad Malleable Scrap, 
$11.50 to $12, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—We can report a slight increase in the demand 
for Furnace Coke, and more ovens in the Connellsville re- 
gion have been put in operation. The W. J. Rainey Coke 
Company will start this and next week upward of 1000 
ovens, aud the Washington Coal & Coke Company has 
started up 150 more ovens. Prices on Furnace Coke are 
firmer, and strictly Connellsville for prompt shipment is 
held at $1.60 a ton, at oven, while on contracts for last half 
of the year $1.85 to $1.90 is quoted. Strictly Connellsville 
Foundry Coke for second half of the year delivery is held 
at $2.25, at oven. but other grades made outside of the Con- 
nellsville region are being offered at $2 or lower. The out- 
put of Coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 
last week was 162,947 tons, an increase over the previous 
week of about 7000 tons. 


The Continental Steel & Supply Company, 409 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, was recently formed by Ira BE. Bixler 
and C. T. Heron. Mr. Bixler is president of the Bixler Coal 
& Coke Company, which has adjoining offices. Mr. Heron 
was formerly with the purchasing department of the West- 
inghouse Machine Company. The new company will repre- 
sent the J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
on foundry supplies and the McGinness Steel Company, 
Corry, Pa., on Tool Steel, and will also do a business in 
Cement Coated Nails, Sheets, Iron Bars, &c. 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 23, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—Sales are still light, the reduction in price 
not having started an active buying movement. Sales re- 
ported the past week aggregate in the neighborhood of 600,- 
000 tons. Prices remain firm at the new basis, and it is 
believed that they will be maintained for the season. The 
long time contracts of a number of consumers expire this 
year and these consumers, who have been getting their Ore 
at lower prices than those now prevailing will be compelled 
to come into the market and buy at the present prices. The 
majority of these long time contracts were made for 10 
years. Some chartering of vessel tonnage has been done at 
5c. a ton under last year’s rate. This fixes the present rate, 
although it is possible that it will not keep up all the season. 
The rate per ton as it now stands is 70c. from the head of 
the lakes, 65c. from Marquette and 55c. from Escanaba. All 
the Ore firms that operate their own boats now have some 
of their vessels in commission, but the movement is still 
light and, owing to the light sales, it is not expected to in- 
crease materially before July. Shippers are hoping for an 
early increase in the movement so that they can reduce their 
stock piles at the mines. The movement of last years’s Ore 
from the Lake Erie docks is still light. Ore prices for 1908 
delivery at Lake Hrie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old 
Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The only sales reported are a few small lots 
of Foundry Iron ranging from carloads to 300 and 400 tons. 
Nearly all the consumers in this territory are now covered 
for at least a portion of their requirements for the last 
half. Good inquiries for Foundry Iron have come from East- 
ern consumers, including one for 5000 tons from an im- 
plement maker, but some of them are believed to be mainly 
for the purpose of testing the market. The high freight 
rate will prevent Ohio furnaces from competing for this 
tonnage. Prices remain firm at the same level that has pre- 
vailed for the past month. We quote No. 2 Foundry Iron 
at $15 to $15.25, Valley furnace, for the last half. Local 
furnaces quote the same Iron at $15.50 to $15.75, at furnace. 
The melt in this territory shows some improvement, and 
shipping orders are coming in slightly better. The Southern 
Iron market is lifeless, and the same condition prevails re- 
garding Basic, Bessemer and Malleable Iron. The Malleable 
melt has not improved materially, and consumers are slow 
in taking Iron on contract. For prompt shipment and for 
the last half we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as —— : 


ns ., LRT CLUTTER Te ee 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............. $16.25 to 18. $5 
Northern Foundry, i OF RRP 15.75 to 16.15 
Northern Foundry, No, 3..........++- 15.25 to 15. - 
Southern Foundry, No. 2......sccccvcceccece 16.3 
CN iret gona 05 46400 oneness eee wamedemn ito 


Coke.—The market is quiet, although some sales of 
Foundry Coke are reported. Prices remain firm for future 
delivery. Foundry Coke for spot shipment is bringing low 
prices, sales of high grade Coke being reported at $2 and 
lower, at oven. For future delivery we quote Connellsville 
Furnace. Coke at $1.75 to $1.85, at oven, and 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke at $2.25 to $2.35, at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for both Iron 
and Steel Bars shows some improvement, but otherwise the 
condition of the market remains about stationary. Some 
further contracts have been closed by the implement makers 
for Steel Bars for the year beginning July 1, and the major- 
ity of these interests in this territory are now under con- 
tract for the year. Few other consumers of Bars are mak- 
ing contracts. ‘Their crders are for small lots for immediate 
requirements, but the tonnage placed shows that the actual 
consumption has increased as compared with the past few 
months. ‘T'o the slight improvement in business activity, 
rather than to the price reduction, is attributed this improve- 
ment in the demand. The demand for Plates in car lots and 
under is slightly better, a few orders coming from consum- 
ers that have been out of the market for several months. 
The Structural situation shows no change. The demand is 
still very light, the price reduction not having a stimulating 
effect. Bids will be received this week for a local store 
building, which will require about 1200 tons of Structural 
Steel. The proprietors of another local store, who have had 
additions under consideration for some time, have decided 
to carry out their plans for a new 10-story building, on 
which work will be started in a few months. No other local 
work is in sight requiring much tonnage of Structural Ma- 
terial. The Board of Public Service will receive bids June 
27 for 3400 tons of Iron Pipe and 240 tons of miscellaneous 
and special castings for the Cleveland Water Works Depart- 
ment. Bar contracts closed with implement makers during 
the week, aggregate about 10,000 tons, and include one order 
for 1000 tons of Hard Steel Bars. While there are occa- 
sional reports of cutting by a few of the smaller mills, prices 
are being firmly maintained by the leading producers on all 
lines of Finished Material. The demand for Sheets is light. 
Warehouse business shows a slight improvement. We quote 
Iron Bars at 1.45c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 
1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and Chan- 
nels, 1.70c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 
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1.70c., base, Cleveland. Dealers quote Sheets, mill ship- 
ments, car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed; No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.65c. Jobbers quote Iron and Steel Bars out of stock 
at 1.65c. to 1.70c. Beams and Channels out of stock are 2c., 
and Plates, ‘%4-in. and heavier, 1.90c. Warehouse prices on 
Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.10c.; Box 
Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.85¢c. Ware- 
house prices on Boiler Tubes, 234 to 5 in., are 64 per cent. 
discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, 71 per cent. 
discount. 


Old Material.—The market remains quiet. Prices are 
firm, the recent advance being maintained. The demand is 
light. The increase in the demand that was expected a week 
or two ago has not appeared, and the only sales reported are 
small lots for immediate needs. No contracts are being made 
for future delivery. ‘There are some inquiries for fair ton- 
nages, but dealers and consumers are unable to come to- 
gether on prices, the former holding firmly to the present 
prices, which the latter are unwilling to pay. Dealers’ prices 
to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b..Cleveland, which are un- 
changed, are as follows: 


COA SORE PRMNEEE. cs voce css s.0nen ss 0406 ee wate 
oo eS Pee ee oe 15.00 to 16.00 
INE RI 5 hawks okie saw 16.50 to 17.50 
et as a ee cad see 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Wheels, 50 lb, and over...... 22.00 to 23.00 
SRC PRURIEIE TRUDE ic non css cccsecene 12.50 to 13.00 
RIOR SEO is Si wdc cdc cccnese 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap.......... 8.00to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
ees Re OO. 5 6 a '4 0 she nes 0 0 B66 ow $16.00 to $16.50 
Oe Re ee ee 6.00 to 6.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings.. 7.00to 7.25 
SOE ARES RIND; oc pec cv cccbecess 8.50to 9.00 
RTT ee 11.00 to 11.50 
INO. 2 Raelsoad Wrongnt.....ccseccess 12.00 to 13.00 
an CL Ce Linck ake ook ok oo Aes 11.50 to 12.00 
oe OSA SSSR ae are 9.50 to 10.00 
SEO We CORO. os occ occ ccccesss 8.00 to 9.00 


Bialosky Bros. & Co., Scrap Iron and Steel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announce the withdrawal of L. Bialosky from the firm. 
The business will be carried on as heretofore by J., S. J. 
and I. Bialosky. 

—__++e 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 22, 1908. 

The consensus of opinion among sales managers, both 
of St. Louis manufacturers and the local representatives of 
outside interests, is that a gradual improvement is in evi- 
dence. The railroads are beginning to buy material for put- 
ting their equipment, as regards idle cars and engines in 
shape to handle fall business. There has been quite a large 
tonnage of Steel Bars sold for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, and manufacturers are asking for ship- 
ments to be made in anticipation of contracts. Forgings 
and Structural Material are in better demand. Stove manu- 
facturers report their salesmen advising that country deal- 
ers are buying freely for fall delivery. There is a seasonable 
demand for Wire. : 

Coke.—The market for Coke shows indications of in- 
creasing activity. There is an inquiry out for 1300 cars of 
Jonnellsville, the contract to cover from July to July. Price 
still rules at $2.15 to $2.50, at oven, with upward tendency. 

Pig Iron.—Buying of Pig Iron is for the present con- 
fined to small lots for prompt shipment. Most consumers 
are either carrying over stock or are so well supplied in 
nearby deliveries they are not buying. Owing to the conces- 
sion of 50c. per ton in Northern Ore, some buyers look for 
a corresponding allowance. Reports from Birmingham, how- 
ever, indicate that, with one exception, the whole district 
is sold up for the third quarter. There is quite general in- 
quiry for Iron into the first quarter of next year. A better 


inquiry is reported for High Silicon Iron. No. 2, or Soft- 


Foundry, for shipment over last half, is ruling at $12.50, 
Birmingham, and with some furnaces for all deliveries, 
while a few others are quoting $12 for third’ quarter and 
$12.50 for last quarter. 

Structural Material and Rails.—A large inquiry is 
reported for Structural Material, principally for small jobs, 
mainly from the Southwest, both in building and bridge 
werk. An improvement is noted in the demand for Rails. 

Metals.—Spelter is in good demand, and firm at 4.45c. 
to 4.474%4c. Antimony is off 10c., and Tin is weaker. 

Old Material.—The situation remains practically un- 
changed. As the demand from the mills is small, such move- 
ment as obtains comes from dealers. The only offering of 
consequence from railroads is 250 tons by the Vandalia. 
Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
are as follows: 


OR ROG PUREE: one Sis Sees Secs eceen $14.00 to $14.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 11.25 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 11.00 to 11.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to imspection............0.00. 22.50 to 23.50 
CR a IPN bias kSS 0 hse Sco ees 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.75 to 11.00 


Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 10.50to 11.00 
MME ise SEG BAe OSs p20 ese ece 9.00to 9.50 


June 25. 1908 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


homk See eaters oa 2s TU Y $11.50 to $12.00 
NR AE EN ES are rere ose ts ooh lk bine de 14.50 to 15.00 
Mo. 2 Betiroand Wrougat. ».::.<5,0.e6<> 10.75 to 11.00 
mo. 2 menrona Wrougit......3...... 8.50 to 10.00 
MORSIGPR SETETINS . Sic Ais SS Ska eS 9.00 to 10.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.00 to 12.50 
PED, S  MPOONONE, TONG ooo «4. 6:6 075 54; » Sieve 9.50 to 10.00 
PEE FEMININE oan sa en ores petinue .8.50to 38.75 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.00to 8.00 
IUDs A BOONE BOOED eds Boys Ca esse ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad Malleable.................. 9.25 to 9.75 
Agricultural Mallcable............... 8.50to 9.00 
ee METER: ck eek sa wh bds s Pee ee 7.25to 7.50 





The Bethlehem Steel Company reports closing contract 
with a Kansas City contractor for Steel Material for the 
State University Building, at Columbia, Mo., and also for 
a small office building in St. Louis. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad has placed a contract with 
the American Car & Foundry Company for the repair of 
1000 cars, and it is reported that the Mobile & Ohio has con- 
tracted with the same company for the repair of cars. 

A large local Zine company reports a good demand for 
its product, particularly for galvanizing purposes. 

The Commonwealth Steel Company is running moder- 
ately; in fact, it shut down but one month this year. 

The American Metal Company reports the demand im- 
proving, and the Hoyt Metal Company states that Lead for 


corroding is in good request. 


The Crucible Steel Company of America, manufacturer 
of 'Tool Steel, is in receipt of a good many small orders, but 
there is not much demand from parties who supply rail- 
roads. 

The Hoyt Metal Company has recently been incorporated 
under the same style; capital stock, fully paid, $250,000. 

The Stewart Supply Company, in which James Stewart 
& Co. and other leading contractors of the city are inter- 
ested. has recently been incorporated, and will build a plant 
to cost upward of $100,000, at Grey Summit, Mo., for min- 
ing- sand for glass and other industries. 

The Meramac Land, Labor, Supply & Maintenance Com- 
pany has been incorporated to build at Sherman, Mo., homes 
for the new cement company. Ultimately an investment of 
$200,000 will be made. 

The Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company states that it is filling 
up its warehouses with material in anticipation of a good 
fall business. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—There have been no developments within the 
past week that have changed the status of the market. Ail 
parties concerned are apparently satisfied with the situation 
as presented, and willing to await further developments be- 
fore increasing the proportions of their commitments. There 
has been an improvement in general lines of foundry trades, 
as is indicated by the aggregate of recent sales for prompt 
delivery, but purchasers are not disposed to engage additional 
tonnage for anticipated requirements, and the demand is 
expected to increase in proportions similar to the actual in- 
crease in the melt. Producers continue to discourage nego- 
tiations for advanced deliveries by adhering to prohibitive 
quotations without evidence that their attitude would be 
changed unless the demand for such deliveries was stimulated 
materially. It is generally conceded that the tonnage avail- 
able for prompt deliveries and the third quarter is now 
practically in the hands of one concern, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the rate of production will be increased within 
a few weeks, indications are not unfavorable for advanced 
quotations on the surplus tonnage. In this connection, how- 
ever, the fact that the tonnage engaged has so far been de- 
livered according to specifications and the likelihood of re- 
quirements having been over-estimated, thereby resulting in 
shipments being withheld, should not be overlooked. Among 
the sales reported for the week, a lot of 200 tons of No. 2 
Foundry for prompt delivery, at $12, Birmingham, is the 
most significant. A number of carload lots are reported at 
$12, as well as lots of less than 100 tons. The sale of 200 
tons of Gray Forge for shipment in July and August is 
reported at $10.75 per ton, Birmingham. The scarcity of 
low grades is somewhat a feature and has resulted in the 
usual differential in quotations being reduced by practically 
all producers. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The appearance of additional strength 
in other markets is not without a salutary effect on condi- 
tions in the South. The business recently developed has con- 
sisted principally of small orders, but all concerns have man- 
ifested less disposition to shade quotations, and prices are 
on a much firmer basis. It is estimated that orders of 200 
to 600 tons each that are now in sight aggregate approx- 
imately 36,000 tons. Of this tonnage a significant propor- 
tion is for export, consisting principally of large sizes. The 
fact that financial arrangements have recently been perfected 
for the construction of another plant is probably the best 
index offered as to the status of the Pipe trade. We quote 
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Water Pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. 
to 6 in., $23; 8 in. to 12 in., $22; over 12-in., average, $21, 
with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. ‘These quotations are 
probably shaded for large municipal contracts. 


Old Material.—The anticipated improvement in the de- 
mand has so far failed to materialize, but dealers are still 
indisposed to force matters by concessions in prices. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, prices have been main- 
tained, but the volume of business transacted hardly indi- 
eates a market, and nominal quotations only are warranted. 
We quote nominally as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
here: 


ONa emia CI os be SS Sie Sie a ces $15.00 to $15.50 
SORE MEER EROS 450° daca nce dodo ces aie he Oro Bie 14.00 to 15.00 
eee EE POO oo a so GA wie © 9 She ataecere 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 2 Railroad Wrought............. 9.00 to 9.50 
INO; 3 COUNTIES WOMB hes 0 6:5:4-2c0ss ae 10.50 to 11.00 
INO. a SCOGNGEY Vi COME s 6.6 00.0.6. a7 cree 58 9.50 to 10.00 
PC. ©) SIE os 5 ota oes Renew se eet 10.00 to 11.00 
DOS: ANG 6 ta ans ates Ris Rees We Pa 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrougnt Fipe. ANG PUG v0 icccccce cues 8.50 to 9.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 8.50 to 9.00 
Ce CROCUS. GG a's ate es eh eo hs wea 5.00 to 5.50 

_2-o 

Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 24, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Late developments in the local Iron and Steel markets do 
not give any great encouragement to those who have ex- 
pressed a belief that the year’s second half would mark the 
beginning of a permanent improvement. There is little do- 
ing in the Pig Iron sales offices, and the hot wave now 
enveloping the Central West seems to have stifled inquiries 
and sales of all kinds alike. Indications of activity are, 
however, noted in or about the three idle local plants, 
namely, the Steel Foundry, the Weber Iron Foundry and the 
Licking Rolling Mill. The last is expected to be rolling 
Iron Bars within 30 days.. There is said to be an offer on 
the Steel Foundry which is under consideration, and parties 
are making inquiries about the Weber Foundry. Buyers 
have responded but meagerly to the promise held forth in 
published price reductions on finished lines. While there is 
a healthier undertone in Pig Iron inquiries, the ruling price 
of $12, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, applied to spot 
business, shows weakness. Reports from interior manufac- 
turing points indicate that the holding off policy is still in 
vogue, and railroad purchasing agents are not yet ready to 
put up anything definite to tool manufacturers for figures. 


Pig Iron.—No change is to be noted in the prices of 
either the Northern or Southern product this week, save that 
some furnaces which were firm at an advance of 25c. to 50c. 
over the ruling market price, have apparently receded from 
their position. It is persistently reported that the Southern 
price of $12 has been shaded a trifle for prompt shipments 
and for cash. On the other hand, the disinclination to take 
on business for fourth quarter delivery at that price is quite 
confirmed. There has been a little movement of low grades, 
and the price of Grey Forge is given all the way from $10.50 
to $11, Birmingham, and No. 4 Foundry is subject to nego- 
tiation, Ohio Silveries, 8 per cent., are still quotable at 
$18.50, at furnace. The new furnace of the Jackson County 
Iron & Steel Company is now announced as to be blown in 
about August 1, and will manufacture High Silicons, with a 
capacity of 75 tons a day. Northern Foundry Irons have 
shown the greater weakness of the week, and the same wide 
range in prices still exists, namely, $15 to $16, with the 
tendency toward the lower price. The largest inquiry noted 
to-day is for 2000 tons, divided 1000 Northern, 500 Southern, 
and 500 Silvery, for Michigan delivery, August to October. 
A number of inquiries for 200 to 300 ton lots for nearby 
delivery are in the hands of leading agencies, and mostly 
for Foundry Iron. An Indiana melter asks for 200 tons of 
No. 3 Foundry for the third quarter. A St. Louis manu- 
facturer wants 500 tons of No. 2 Foundry for the third 
quarter, and a local foundry is asking a price on 200 tons 
of Foundry for third quarter delivery. ‘There is a good in- 
quiry from Chicago territory, one manufacturer wanting 
2000 tons analyzing 2 per cent. Silicon for immediate use. 
For early delivery and balance of the year we quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows, the freight rate being $3.25 from 
Birmingham, and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock District: 


Southam Coke; NOuel's 666 66s cee Sec ee $15.75 to $16.25 
Bonterra COREG ING, Jesse ese Urn 15.25 to 15.75 
Southarn Coke, Nou: 8 iiss... w-ov vis ene 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern CORO, NOs. 4 i0.< 4 of ship ace oleae bate 14.25 to 14.75 
OL OO. PE, Ee OMDR tcc. a occ g0'e 5600 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, Gray lorge.......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon..........e.06- 19.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1............ 16.70 to 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.20 to 17.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 15.70 to 16.70 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 22.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 21.75 to 22.25 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Unwillingness to contract beyond the close of 
the year at ruling prices has affected somewhat a Coke mar- 
ket that otherwise looks quite promising to local sellers. 
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Consumers contracted for their requirements for the balance 
of the year, as a rule. several weeks ago; and with the con- 
tinued uncertainty as to the foundry melt, the market at 
this writing cannot be said- to be brisk, although prices are 
firm. Connellsville Furnace Coke is quotable in this mar- 
ket at $1.75 to $1.90, and Foundry about $2.25 to $2.40, at 
oven, on forward deliveries. The contract price on Poca- 
hontas Furnace is about $1.75 to $1.85. The Wise County 
product is selling at $2 to $2.25 for Foundry Grades and 
$1.60 to $1.75 for Furnace; New River Foundry $2.65 to 
$3, and Furnace Grades. about $2.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No change is noted in job- 
bing and retail circles in this territory on Finished Material 
and store prices are being well maintained for such business 
as is going. If any improvement is noted at all, it is con- 
fined to Iron and Steel Bars, some little demand for which 
is coming out, but the inquiry is still a long way from 
normal. Dealers are not enthusiastic over the prospect and 
the majority are not looking for any permanent improvement 
before the first of the year, if then. Orders from store 
stocks are filled at the following prices, which are f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.65¢., base, with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras. Steel 
Plates, carload lots, 1.75¢., base, half extras; small lots from 
store, 1.85c., base, half extras. Base Angles, carload lots, 
1.85¢c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c. Beams, Channels 
and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c. Plates, 4% in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85¢.; small 
lots from store, 2c. Blue Annealed Sheets (Heavy), No. 
16, carload lots, 2.15¢c.; small lots from store, 2.50c. No. 
14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small lots from store, 2.40c. No. 10 
and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 
No. 12, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.30e. Sheets 
(Light), Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.65¢e. Galvanized 
Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 4-in. and 
heavier, carload lots, 1.95c. Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload 
lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 


Old Material.—The local Scrap market has lapsed into 
its accustomed state of inactivity, and beyond some inter- 
esting inquiries from mills and dealers in other sections the 
situation has not improved. Prices are unchanged, but are 
a little firmer in tone. There is hope in some quarters of 
an early advance, but it is based rather on expectancy than 
on actual conditions to warrant it. Dealers’ prices to the 
trade, f.o.b. cars, Cincinnati, are about as follows: 


No, 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton........ $10.50 to $11.50 
ee a eae 4.00 to 5.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Steel Turtimge, viet Cos... ceeds cutee 5.00 to 6.00 
No. kL Cant: Baran: MOC AOR sk. c Oc cows 10.25 to 11.25 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
OIG THOM, BAGG, WOE, FOMi6ic as. v vvcccemes 14.50 to 15.50 
Old Tron. Rats, rows TOR. i... cicicee 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rnils, long, gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 12.00 to 13.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.00 to 14.00 


The Wisconsin Steel Company, Chicago, has established 
an office in Cincinnati, and placed Maynard French & Co. in 
charge, with headquarters in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. The company’s principal products are steel bars, angles 
and small shapes. Mr. French was for some years con- 
nected with W. H. D. Totten, Cincinnati. 


~~ oe 


The Writ of Injunction.—Justice Brewer of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in an address at Clark 
University, at Worcester, Mass., said that the restraining 
power of the court of equity should be enlarged and not 
diminished, and that to restrict this power would be a 
“step backward toward barbarism.” He believes in pre- 
vention more than penalty. He says: “ As population 
becomes more and more dense and activities increase, the 
restraining power of the equity court is worth vastly 
more than the punishing power of the criminal] court.” 
He would enlarge the restraining power and improve the 
judiciary, “ until all the people will be assured that the 
power is only used when necessity requires and the re- 
straint imposed only when justice demands.” Somehow, 
says the New York Journal of Commerce, this position 
of the jurist seems more reasonable than that of the labor 
autocrat. 

a 


A hydro-electric plant on Black River, Wis., near Black 
River Falls, is in contemplation by the La Crosse Water 
Power Company, La Crosse, Wis., which has just finished 
building a similar plant at Hatfield. The new project 
has in view the development of about 10,000 hp.  Al- 
though some preliminary work is now being done, it is 
not expected that preparations for actual construction 
will be made until next year. 








a eee 
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New York. 
New YorK, June 24, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—Some transactions of some importance have 
been closed, which were in suspense, pending final action by 
the buyers. Among these were one lot of 12,000 tons, for 
New England, and one lot of 1500 tons. Another large 
interest which has been in the market for some weeks for 
upward of 7000 tons has not yet closed. Competition con- 
tinues as keen, and close prices are being made. We quote, at 
tidewater, Northern No. 1 Foundry, $16.75 to $17; No. 2 
Fovndry, $16 to $16.50, and No. 2 Plain, $15.25 to $15.50. 
Alabama Irens are quoted $16.75 to $17, for No. 1, and 
$16.25 to $16.75, for No. 2 Foundry. 

Structural Material.—Bids went in on Monday on the 


Educational Building at Albany, to be erected by the State. 


of New York, involving 10,300 tons of Steel. This is the 
largest Structural contract in sight at present. Quite a 
number of small contracts have lately been closed in this 
vicinity. The largest of these was 700 tons for a building, se- 
cured by the Cambria Steel Company. Other contracts for 
buildings and viaduct work, ranging from 300 to 500 tons, 
were taken by the Eastern Steel Company, the J. B. & J, M. 
Cornell Company, and the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. In every instance the bids showed that fabricators 
are still competing sharply. While this is the case, the prices 
made by the successful bidders were somewhat higher than 
those recently named, indicating that some progress is being 
made toward a better range of values. The American Bridge 
Company received an order for several hundred tons from the 
Boston Elevated. Steel manufacturers report an improving 
demand for plain material, indicating that consumers gen- 
erally are not withholding their orders in the expectation of 
lower pricés. Quotations on tidewater deliveries, mill ship- 
ments, are as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.76c.; Tees, 1.8lc. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles 
over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Material cut to length is sold 
from stock at 2\4c. to 2c. 

Bars.—The Eastern Bar Iron manufacturers held a 
meeting in this city on Thursday of last week, which was 
without result, and no concerted attempt is now being made 
to maintain prices. Bar Iron and Steel Bars are in mod- 
erate demand, with orders seldom running larger than for 
carloads. Quotations range from 1.41c. to 1.46c., tidewater, 
on Bar Iron and 1.56c., tidewater, on Steel Bars. 

Plates.—Some little demand is noted for Plates for re- 
pair work, but the market still waits the general resumption 
of buying by railroads to stimulate business. Prices of 
standard sizes of Plates are as follows at tidewater: 
Sheared Plates, 1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 
1.96c.; Marine Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Firebox Plates, 
2.65c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—M. J. Drummond & Co. secured a 
contract for 3100 tons of the Pipe required for the city of 
New York, mainly 16 and 20 in. This lot of Pipe has been 
erroneously reported to have been awarded to other in- 
terests. The city of New York will purchase 2800 tons of 
6 and 12 in. in about two weeks. Carload orders for 4 to 8 
in. are fairly numerous and the foundries in this territory 
are getting better filled with small sizes. Carload lots of 
6-in. are held at $24.50 to $25 per net ton at tidewater. 

Old Material.—The foundries are buying in moderate 
quantities, and some of the rolling mills have been in the 
market for various grades of stock. The demand has con- 
sequently been quite fair for Cast Scrap, Stove Plate, 
Wrought Pipe and Borings and Turnings. No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought has also shown a better movement. Car Wheels 
are still being picked up by dealers. The market for Steel 
Scrap is quiet, with prices slightly lower. Quotations are 
about as follows, per gross ton, New York City: 

Oid Girder and T Rails for melting. ...$10.00 to “ore 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.00 to 1 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 11.50 to 12.00 
ON RR ee rr ees 20.50 to 21.50 
AE Bee RG. oo ck hose kew ok son 'en 2 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 16.00 to 16.50 
oO Go aR ES A Aaa 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railruad Wrought............. 13.00 to 13.50 
SOE TE GS sone OU nigh bts See 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Tard: Wrougmt, Ghort.......e<0- 10.00 to 10.50 
RR xa c ab aka ah C40 o's 00 5.50 to 6.00 
Ci RS rs eS cnae swab ees 5.00to 5.50 
SN as a a mh oie sod 6.50 to 7.00 
Ce PSG cs i>%6.0000% bibs > ore 9.50 to 10.00 
SI a TEES 650 K-pn ccin 80.0 o bin wae be 12.50 to 13.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 13.00 to 14.00 
URE. ra WG 4s on vbw ede sc vcce bs 9.50 to 10.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
a ere 11.50 to 12.50 

—_———_s>- oe — 


Representatives of the Western Bar Iron Association 
and the Amalgamated Association will meet in Detroit 
July 7 to endeavor to effect a scale settlement, as fol- 
lows: For the Western Bar Iron Association, S. J. Llew- 
- ellyn, W. A. Meyers and J. E. Kreps; for the Amalga- 
mated Association, P. J. McArdle, Elias Jenkins and 
Richard Fitzgerald. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, June 24, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Trade has been duller even than last week. 
The volume of business is as small as during November and 
December, but confidence prevails that after the summer 
season there will be more activity. The ability of the 
London market to withstand, so well, the heavy arrivals 
from the Straits, a maximum for any one month, is con- 
sidered reassuring. Price changes during the week have been 
as follows: 


Cents. 
ON PE re Pe ee eee er era ere 27.90 
oat ino ar ak Sassen ior pin 1a 8 6 16 hoe SIRS hae ae 28.00 
TEC Wy win oe B04 A o> Woo en wie Bb elelelala se Aa 27.80 
TIE Gs Sina ks Sauna ek ab md OKs Se eae cali aire 27.75 
DRS a ciie Get Ga is S Ss a Saha ae seca esa 27.60 


Arrivals so far this month are 2742 tons, and there are 
afloat 2487 tons. The London market closes at £125 15s. 
for spot, and £126 7s. 6d. for futures. 

Copper.—The market here is a shade firmer, but in 
Europe a trifle easier. Lake cannot be had at less than 138c., 
and small lots, at least, of Electrolytic, are held at 12.87%4c., 
net cash. Some appear to think that a round order for prompt 
Electrolytic would be accepted at 12.75c. Inquiries for late 
second half deliveries are more numerous. The interests of 
the Copper trade would probably be best served by as few 
fluctuations in price as possible. during the rest of this year 
at least. Exports for the month are good, amounting to 
21,000 tons. up to June 22, The London market is about 
£1 lower than last week, at £57 7s. 6d. for spot, and £58 
2s. 6d. for futures, 

Pig Lead.—Prices are without change, at 4.50c., New 
York, for shipment, and 4.55c. to 4.60c., for spot. A steady 
market prevails in St. Louis, with the price unchanged, at 
4.40c. The foreign market is also steady, at £12 12s. 6d. 
Apparently there is an abundance of Lead there,: and no 
advance is expected until conditions change. 

Spelter.—The market is easier, with Prime Western 
Spelter to be had at 4.55c., New York, and 4.40c., St. Louis. 
The demand is limited. It is unusual that Spelter and Lead 
are quotable at the same price, as is now the case. If quota- 
tions only were taken into consideration it would indicate 
that the one was too high or the other too low. Lead, how- 
ever, has many diversified uses which in a measure account 
for its strength. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged, at 45c., for ton lots, and 
55¢e. to 60c., for smaller quantities. 

Antimony.—Trade is duller than ever, with not enough 
transactions to make quotations. Prices are nominally un- 
changed, at 8.50c., for Cookson’s; 8.50c, to 8.6214c. for Hal- 
lett’s, and 8.25c. for outside brands. 

Tin Plates.—With the near approach of July 1 it is ex- 
pected that the activity at the mills will be curtailed to 
some extent. Prices, however, are firm, and unchanged, at 
$3.70, Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, for 100-lb. IC Coke 
Plates. In Swansea Welch Plates are unchanged, at 12s. 
114d. 

Gld Metals.—Domestic consumers have inquired much 
more freely regarding prices, particularly for late third quar- 


, ter and last quarter delivery. The tone of these inquiries 


leads holders of Metal to believe that substantial orders 
would be placed if prices were shaded slightly. There is 
little possibility of this being done, unless a decided change 
should occur in the ingot market, as scrap is now scarce, and 
first hands are reluctant to part with it at these prices. 
Dealers’ selling prices are about as follows: 

Cents. 


—- ———. 
Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire............06. 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 10.75 to 11.00 
STS itt ae crin pSb wis saab eld a die eb 8.75 to 9.00 
A I GS ons 5 bon din B. 4a 9,5°4 00 AO 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 11.75 
ee ee 7.75 to 8.25 
aepemien I hw: 00-5% swine tne 6 oe 9.00 to 9.50 
ars GA sis 6 Bi recetk bulk b wae kde a 4.20 
TT Oras Sec aee wg oink «Bae ooh oh bs 8's Tera 3.85 
PE. Se UREN Nb hare Wh s hese ee ee Maa secew ew ss 3.50 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 24, 1908. 

Values of securities were unfavorably affected in the past 
week by a number of circumstances. A sharp decline took 
place in Republic preferred, owing to the passing of the 
regular quarterly dividend, and Locomotive common similarly 
suffered under a report that its dividend would be reduced. 
Naturally, prices of other iron and steel stocks sympathized. 
The market was also affected by declines in leading railroad 
stocks. The range of prices from Thursday of last week to 
Tuesday of this week on active industrial stocks was as fol- 
lows: United States Steel common 36% to 38%, preferred 
100% to 102; Car & Foundry common 33% to 384%, pre- 


- ferred 96; Locomotive common 40% to 46, preferred 100 to 


101; Steel Foundries common 6% to 7, preferred 35; Cam- 
bria Steel 3034 to 3144; Colorado Fuel 25% to 27; Crucible: 
Steel common 5%, preferred 41% to 42%; Pressed Steel: 
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common 2514 to 27; Republic common 16% to 18, preferred 
63 to 6614; Sloss-Sheffield common 491% to 501%; Cast Iron 
Pipe common 26 to 26%4, preferred 7544; Can common 456, 
preferred 53% to 5454. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. 
to-day are reported at the following prices: United States 
Steel common 3634, preferred 1014%,; Car & Foundry com- 
mon 33, preferred 96; Locomotive common 41%, preferred 
101; Colorado Fuel 26; Pressed Steel common 264, pre- 
ferred 84; Republic common 16%, preferred 6354; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 4914; Cast Iron Pipe common 26%, pre- 
ferred 73%; Can common 45, preferred 53%. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company re- 
ports net earnings for May of $26,000. It is stated authori- 
tatively that its order book is well filled into the last quarter 
of the year. 

Dividends.—The quarterly dividend on the preferred 
stock of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, declared 
last week, and which is payable July 1, was 1% per cent. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent., payable July 1. 

The General Blectric Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York, has ‘de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. and an extra 
dividend of 14 per cent., both payable July 1. 


ee 


Customs Congestion in the Courts. 





With the closing of the Federal courts for the sum- 
mer, as far as tariff litigation is concerned, nearly 
45,000 appeals by importers are now pending on the sus- 
pended files of the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers. No more customs cases will be heard by the 
Cireuit Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court until October at least. 

Most of the issues now pending are those arising un- 
der the present or Dingley tariff, although a few ques- 
tions under the tariffs of 1890 and 1894 are before the 
courts for final determination. The imminence, how- 
ever, of new tariff legislation by Congress at a special 
session to be held early next year is disturbing to those 
interests desirous of having existing litigation cleared 
up as soon as possible. It is claimed by the members of 
the Board of Appraisers that that tribunal cannot prop- 
erly be held responsible for the great number of customs 
appeals now pending. According to responsible members 
of the lower tariff court, litigation has been followed 
closely, and the board is well up with its routine. 

As is well known in customs circles, a new tariff in- 
variably brings in its train thousands of new questions, 
all of which must eventually be settled judicially by the 
board and the courts. It is feared that in the event 
of a new tariff being enacted the:courts may become 
hopelessly clogged. 

Some years ago the calendars of the local United 
States courts became so seriously burdened with cus- 
toms cases undecided that a conference was held by 
officials of the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Justice and the Judges of the courts in this city. At the 
time it was stated that further delay in the courts, as 
far as tariff litigation was concerned, would be done 
away with. Unfortunately, however, this desired object 
has not been attained. 

The explanation of present conditions seems to lie 
in the fact that the Federal courts are in no position to 
devote their entire time, or actually even a small part 
of it, to the adequate hearing of questions arising under 
the revenue law. All of the time of the justices, or at 
least most of it, is taken up with legions of questions 
wholly irrelevant to the tariff, such as bankruptcy, ad- 
miralty, civil and general miscellaneous issues. Under 
these conditions the judges are said to do the best that 
they can with tariff cases. The fact remains, however, 
that material progress is not being made to clear up the 
issues between importers and the Government, with the 
result that a new tariff soon to be enacted is sure to add 
to existing confusion. . 

Further than this, thousands of dollars in duties are 
tied up pending final adjudication of the various issues, 
while more or less uncertainty exists in importing and 
domestic manufacturing circles regarding the eventual 
outcome of the litigation. Both importers and American 
manufacturers or producers of goods realize that a 
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slight advantage in the rate of duty may decide whether 
dealing in such merchandise in the United States will be 
profitable, if, in fact, possible at all. | While official 
figures were not obtainable it is believed that several 
millions of dollars are tied up pending final tariff de- 
cisions by the courts, while much American capital which 
might be used profitably is held back until it is deter- 
mined whether the rates of certain lines of imports will 
warrant home manufacture of the foreign products. 
The existing condition of affairs in customs litigation 
lends strength to a measure introduced into Congress 
two years ‘ago creating a purely customs court. This 
bill was drawn by one of the members of the Board of 
Appraisers, and provides that all tariff cases shall be 
brought before the tribunal for determination. In cer- 
tain instances, however, appeals may be prosecuted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The promoters of 
the contemplated court argue that by taking all tariff 
litigation out of the Circuit Court and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals customs cases will be accelerated, while the 
two courts named will be freed of the existing burden of 
deciding revenue issues. The further claim is made that 
the. proposed customs court, being composed of tariff ex- 
perts, would be in the natural course of things much bet- 
ter able to handle questions than the general courts. 
During the terms of the courts just closed compara- 
tively few issues of importance have been determined, 
although a considerable number of unimportant issues 
have been settled. Those in a position to know say that, 
when the new tariff becomes law, importers’ appeals to 
the courts will be increased during the first few years 
of the new law, in comparison with present conditions, 
more than 1000 per cent. 
———_-- eo ____ 


Labor Notes. 


At Pittsburgh, on June 22, a conference was held be- 
tween the Amalgamated Association and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company for the purpose of trying to ar- 
range avage scales for puddling and finishing mills for 
the year beginning July 1. The Republic Company was 
represented by T. J. Bray and T. R. Akin, together with 
managers of the various plants. The Amalgamated As- 
sociation presented a wage scale calling for a slight re- 
duction in wages, while the Republic Iron Company asked 
for a considerably larger reduction. No agreement was 
reached, and the conference adjourned without date. 

The Aetna Nut Company, Southington, Conn., recent- 
ly requested its rolling mill employees to agree to a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. in their wages. After due con- 
sideration the employees decided to accept the reduction 
and the works are now in operation as usual. It is hoped 
that the reduction will not be permanent, and that when 
business conditions improve the old rate can be restored. 

At Detroit, Mich., June 22, the usual order of things 
in labor injunction cases was reversed when the Metal 
Polishers, Buffers and Platers’ Union, No. 1, obtained a 
temporary injunction from a State court restraining the 
police department from interfering with the peaceful 
solicitation of employees of the Art Stove Company to 
join the union, setting up that it threatened the ruin of 
the union. Judge Hosmer warned the men that he was 
not authorizing any picketing that was contrary to law. 

————_—_~>-- 

The summer courses at Columbia University, New 
York, extending from July 7 to August 14, are in four 
lines as follows: Civil engineering, hydraulics, struc- 
tures and reinforced concrete. Electrical engineering, 
electric train movement. Mechanical engineering, gas 
engines, metallurgical engineering, metallography of iron, 
steel and industrial alloys. Instruction will also be 


' given in chemistry, drawing, mathematics, mechanics, 


mineralogy, physics and shop work. The work done in 
the summer courses counts toward degrees in the various 
schools of the university. 


The Homestead steel plant of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is now operating more nearly to capacity than at 
any time since last fall. There is a total of 60 open 
hearth furnaces in the plant, of which 53 are now in 
operation. 
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The Liability of Freight Carriers. 


BY R. L. ARDREY. 

The greatest service that has ‘ever been rendered to the 
shippers of the country by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is embodied in a recent decision “ in the matter of 
released rates.” This decision clears up the mists that 
have enveloped the question of the liability of railroads 
under the Hepburn law for loss or damage in transit, 
and their right to limit their liability in tariff rules or 


conditions in bills of lading. The report can only be sum- . 


marized here, as it would fill six pages of The Iron Age, 
and any shipper who wishes to examine a complete and 
authoritative review of the question by one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the country, Commissioner Lane, 
should obtain a copy of the document from the com- 
mission. 

Ever since railroad traffic attained considerable mag- 
nitude in this country the carriers have endeavored to 
limit the broad liability which the common law imposes 
upon them. In recent years these limitations have not 
only appeared in bills of lading, but have been incorpor- 
ated in tariff rules which are filed with the commission. 
As reported in The Iron Age last December, the Trans- 
continental roads went to the length of publishing in 
their commodity tariffs a rule which made them exempt 
from liability for practically everything excepting a 
wreck or failure to deliver. An article in The Iron Age 
of March 12 pointed out the dangers in these rules, if 
they were to be construed literally as tariff “ law.” 


The Additional Charge of 20 Per Cent Unreasonable. .- 
In all of these rules it was provided that the own-- 


er must assume the risk unless he paid a rate 20 per cent. 
higher. 'The commission has disposed of these rules by 
holding: “ A stipulation that an additional charge of 20 
per cent. shall be collected on property that is shipped 
not subject to limited liability is unreasonable.” This 
makes an end of the provisions of the “ uniform” and 
“standard ” bills of lading, used in official and Southern 
territory, and the rules that have been heretofore pub- 
lished in the three classifications which cover the entire 
country—the Official, Western and Southern. The West- 
ern roads have already modified their rule, effective July 
15, and the Transcontinental lines have withdrawn the 
objectionable rule in their tariffs. 

The decision goes a great deal farther. In practical 
effect it places the railroads in a position where they 
cannot make any general rules or tariff provisions to 
throw on the shipper the ordinary risks to which property 
is subject in transit. The carrier may say that it will not 
be liable for loss or damage “from causes beyond its 
control,” but it cannot in a general tariff, or in a bill of 
lading condition, make the shipper bear the risk of break- 
age and other ordinary losses which result from the 
negligence of the railroad or its employees. 

The most intricate question passed upon is the right 
of the carrier to limit the amount or value for which it 
shall be liable in case of loss. This has been attempted in 
the classification of brass, copper, lead, base bullion, val- 
uable ores, manufactures of marble and slate, and in 
the case of household goods. It is held that the railroad 
cannot fix the valuation arbitrarily, in a tariff, unless it 
offers a graded scale of rates for different valuations, so 
that the shipper can have a fair choice in the matter. 
To a limited extent the right of contract is conceded to 
the shopper and carrier. Wherever the conditions are 
such that the shipper has the opportunity to make a fair 
contract in which he assumes specified risks, or agrees to 
a valuation. 

Fire Loss Not Mentioned. 


The decision is silent on the question of fire loss. All 
the tariff rules and conditions and provisions in bills of 
lading have emphasized the claim that the railroad will 
not be liable for loss by fire. This is usually a “cause” 
_ beyond the control of the carrier. On the other questions 
the ruling of the commission is so clear, and reinforced 
with so many decisions of the courts, which are quoted, 
that it will searcely be called in question. There are 
doubts regarding liability for fire loss which may have 
been considered by the commission. 
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The Hepburn law fixes the responsibility for loss or 
damage “ caused” by the railroad or its connecting lines, 
and gives the shipper the right to recover from the initial 
carrier. The commission holds that the word “ caused ” 
must be interpreted in a broad sense, “ broad enough to 
comprehend all losses due to the carrier’s misconduct, 
whether positive or negative in character.” The shipper 
can well be satisfied with this clear definition of the law. 
The cases that it does not cover are rare. A fire loss 
usually occurs after the goods have arrived at destina- 
tion, when the State law governs under present condi- 
tions. In some States the carrier remains liable for a 
specified period—two days, after arrival—while in other 
States the railroad ceases to be liable for fire loss, or for 
any risk as a common carrier, after the car has arrived, 
or, in the case of less than carload shipments, after the 
property has been unloaded and stored in a depot. 

The “ conference ” bill of lading, which was submitted 
to the commission a year ago by a joint committee repre- 
senting the Eastern railroads and various associations 
ot shippers, would have settled the question of fire loss 
in a definite manner. It provided that the railroad 
should be liable for fire loss in transit and until 48 hr. 
after notice of arrival. Shippers of grain, flour, cotton 
and other commodities offered violent objections to this 
document. There was a clause in it which gave the rail- 
road the benefit of any insurance on the property. The 
commodities mentioned are generally insured in transit, 
as they are shipped on “order” bills of lading, and it 
was claimed that the cost of insurance would be in- 
creased. The railroads were willing to accept the “ con- 
ference” document and adopt it, but the grain and cot- 
ton men have apparently blocked the matter indefinitely. 
The commission cannot force an agreement nor settle the 
controversy, as its power does not extend beyond tariffs 
and rates, 

Bringing Order Out of Confusion, 

After reviewing fully the questions of law involved, 
the commission gives as its conclusion: “ All tariff or 
classification rules or regulations which attempt to state, 
or which involve any of the conditions or principles here- 
in discussed should be constructed clearly in the light of 
these conclusions, and any such rules or regulations now 
existent which are not so constructed should be promptly 
revised.” The law places the commission in a strong 
strategic position in a ruling of this character. The 
federal courts would not overturn its rulings unless it is 
clearly in the wrong, and the railroads must now elimi- 
nate the objectionable rules from their tariffs, or show 
good cause for an appeal to the courts. 

There has been endless confusion in the law. Under 
the old principles of the common law, established in the 
days of the stage coach, a commoh carrier is liable for 
everything excepting an act of God or the public enemy. 
The courts in the United States, in railroad cases, have 
broadened the old exemptions somewhat. It has been 
generally held in this country that the carrier is not 
liable for damage or injury caused by an act of the Gov- 
ernment, like a quarantine regulation. A mob which a 
railroad could not be expected to control or repel is rec- 
ognized, in this country, as a “ public enemy.” The rail- 
road is also exempt for loss or damage resulting from 
the act or default of the shipper, or any inherent vice or 
defect in the property. 

The confusion has resulted from the State and fed- 
eral courts traveling in different directions in the inter- 
pretation of bills of lading. Some States forbid any 
limitation of the common law liability in a bill of lading, 
while others permit the railroad to throw the burden on 
the shipper, if he has accepted a bill of lading which 
makes him assume the risk. The federal courts have gen- 
erally refused to recognize the “fine print” in a bill of 
lading, and have followed their own theory of the lia- , 
bility of the carrier. There has also been difficulty in 
fixing the liability in many. cases where a shipment has 
passed over two or more roads. 

The commission, in its ruling, calls attention to a re- 
cent decision by the federal circuit court for the western 
district of Arkansas (Smeltzer vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company), in which the Hepburn law was 
upheld in making the initial carrier liable for loss oc- 
curring on a connecting line. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 24, 1908. 

The most interesting developments in the trade the past 
week pertained to projects for the erection of new shops 
that have come forward and which will necessitate the pur- 
chase of quite an aggregate of new machinery, but much 
of the new equipment will not be required for some months 
as plans for the buildings have not yet been completed. The 
fact that some of these, which were contemplated last year 
and were held in abeyance because of the business depres- 
sion, are now showing signs of early consummation is afford- 
ing considerable encouragement. Aside from these indica- 
tions of a resumption of a more active demand toward the 
fall, nothing has developed to give promise of a substantial 
expansion of trade the next month or two. Since our last 
report the demand for machine tools has been light, varying 
but little from the previous week. An increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries is noted, but these came from the smaller 
plants and call for only one or two tools each. The larger 
corporations apparently take no interest in the market, judg- 
ing from their continued inactivity. It is thought that the 
railroads and other important interests will have to come 
into the market more freely before a noticeable improvement 
in trade will take place. It is stated that the railroads will 
soon need supplies and machinery, and it will not be sur- 
prising to see them do some moderate buying within the 
next week or two as a result’ of the conventions held this 
week of the Railway Master Car Builders’ and Mechanics’ 
associations at Atlantic City. A large display of machine 
tools and railroad supplies was made and manufacturers 
were well represented. 

The engineers in charge of the construction of locks and 
dams for the Panama Canal have been looking into the ques- 
tion of machinery for that work and it is understood that 
they have complete data on the subject. It is said in the 
trade the purchasing for that equipment will be begun before 
long. This construction work will entail some extensive ex- 
penditures for immediate machinery equipment, which will 
include cranes, conveying apparatus, hoisting engines and 
a good assortment of machinery for excavation and construc- 
tion work. Judging from the extensive inquiries made in 
the trade with a view to gathering necessary information, it 
is expected that the purchasing will include a large assort- 


ment of machinery, some of which will be permanent equip- | 


ment used in operating the locks. 

Recent changes made in the tariff by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly be of material benefit to manufac- 
turers of this country, especially as among the articles which 
will be admitted free of duty is mining machinery. The 
Japanese buy large quantities of mechanical equipment in 
this country and only recently made some extensive pur- 
chases, which, we understand from a reliable authority, will 
be followed by purchases of large quantities of material. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby the Ames Iron 
Works, Oswego, N. Y., has secured the property necessary 
for enlarging its plant, and it is understood that the city 
authorities have consented to the closing of certain streets 
which is necessary to the carrying out of the plans the com- 
pany has in view for enlarging the capacity of its works to 
meet the demand for its engines and boilers. On the prop- 
erty secured modern buildings for the manufacture of boil- 
ers will be erected, covering a space of about 200 x 400 ft. 
Plans for the additions have not been completed, and only 
in a general way have the improvements been gone over. 
When the new additions are completed important changes 
will be made in the present departments. The foundry will 
be moved from the present location in the north end of the 
main building adjoining the machine shop to the present 
boiler shop, which is 100 x 400 ft. The present machine 
shop will include the space from Cayuga to Seneca streets, 
having a ground area of 100 x 400 ft., with one gallery ex- 
tending through from street to street, about 50 x 400 ft. 
Between the present main buildings and the proposed new 
boiler shop two warehouses will be built, one with track 
connections to the machine shop for the storage of engines, to 
be served by overhead'traveling cranes, and the other con- 
nected by tracks to the boiler shop for the storage of boil- 
ers, also to be served by overhead cranes. These buildings 
will be approximately 100 x 265 ft. each. A main power 
plant will be established in which will be installed all the 
power machinery, including engines, boilers, generators, air 
compressors, &c. The total present area of floor space of 
the shops is about 134,600 sq. ft., which will be increased to 
259,090 sq. ft. by the new buildings. With the proposed 
warehouses and rearrangement of tracks, and additional 
yard room, much better facilities for the handling and ship- 
ping of products will be assured. 

Reference was made in these columns some months ago 
to the new plant to be constructed by the Heine Safety 
Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo. The matter has been held 
in abeyance some time because of the financial panic which 
occurred in the latter part of 1907, but now the company 
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is starting preliminary work of gvading the property pre- 
paratory to the construction of the plant, it having not yet 
been decided, however, when actual construction work will 
begin. Plans for the new plant are being prepared, the 
buildings of which will be equipped throughout with new 
machinery. 

The Graff Furnace Company, whose plant at Dickson 
City, Pa., was recentiy destroyed by fire, has acquired the 
fully equipped plant of the Computing Scale Company, 
Scranton, which is adapted for the Graff Company’s work. 
Accordingly the company will not purchase as much as it 
was expected in the trade it would be obliged to buy. It has 
a complete power plant fully adequate for its needs and a 
good line of machine tool equipment. A small blower and 
motor to operate it will be bought, as well as some drills 
and a few small lathes, and perhaps a scattered line of small 
machinery to bring the new plant up to its requirements. 

The New York Edison Company has been placing orders 
during the week for equipment to generate about 8000 kw. 
of power, inquiries for which, as was mentioned in these 
columns last week, were sent out two weeks ago. This 
equipment, it is understood, is to be used at the Waterside 
Station. 

Hardy, Voorhees & Co., proprietors of a lumber mill on 
Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn, are inquiring for equipment 
to generate about 500 kw. of power. Richard W. Wright is 
the engineer in charge and he will probably purchase tur- 
bines. 

Julliard & Co., 70 Worth street, New York, proprietors 
of the Atlantic Mills at Providence, R. I., have inquiries in 
the New York market for power equipment to generate about 
1500 kw. Turbines will be used and Charles A. Broman can 
be addressed at 70 Worth street, as he is in charge of the 
buying. : 

Business Changes, 


The Main Belting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
opened a branch office at 208 Third avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the sale of Leviathan belting for main driving and heavy 
service, to run in heat, steam or water. The company re- 
ports a good trade and believes the business throughout the 
country is steadily improving. 

The Pressed “Radiator Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened a branch office in the Brunswick Building, Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, for the sale of 
Kinnear pressed radiators. 

The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, has 
moved its New York office to the Havemeyer Building, 26 
Cortlandt street. H. F. Reynolds is in charge of New York 
sales of the company’s products, which include structural 
steel work, steel tanks and barrels, water filters and water 
softening apparatus. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcago, ILL., June 23, 1908. 

It cannot be said of last week’s transactions in the ma- 
chinery market that they show signs of decisive movement 
in either direction. Some concerns have been more fortu- 
nate than others! in competition for the moderate business 
that has developed, but on the whole the demand seems to 
be much the same in volume and character as for weeks past. 
A considerable number of moderate sized orders for water 
works and electric power equipment are resulting from mu- 
nicipal projects which include extensions to existing systems 
or the installation of new plants. Some private enterprises 
of this kind are also going forward, the most important of 
which concern hydro-electric installations in the West. Be- 
yond incidental orders for individual tools there is no new 
business in machine tools emanating from the railroads. 
What may come in July at the beginning of the new fiscal 
year for the transportation lines is a matter of conjecture, 
but as has been intimated before in these reports there is 
good reason to believe that the improved demand that is ex- 
pected to follow the entrance of this period will include a 
fair proportion of machine tool equipment. The present 
quietness in manufacturing plants is especially conducive to 
overhauling operations, which during the several preceding 
years of extreme activity have been more or less neglected. 
It is a noteworthy fact that however much business may 
have been disturbed and confidence impaired by unsettled 
financial and industrial conditions of the past few months, 
no doubt is expressed in any quarter as to the ultimate res- 
toration of business activities on a normal basis; nor is it 
expected that the hoped for improvement will be indefinitely 
delayed. Opinions, of course, differ as to the time and man- 
ner of its coming, but the general belief is strong that before 
the year is closed there will be an unmistakable upward turn 
in the general trend of affairs. An improved demand for 
motive power and electrical machinery is reported by some 
of the larger manufacturers, the demand being ascribed in 
some measure to the requirements of industrial plants, but 
more especially to the orders for additional equipment placed 
by interurban power plants and central stations supplying 
electric light and power to cities. In this connection it is _ 
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stated by the Allis-Chalmers Company that its increase in 
new business during the month of May shows an advance of 
80 per cent. over the preceding month. The orders going to 
make up this volume are distributed over a wide range of 
industrial concerns, among which mines, smelters and plants 
engaged in furnishing building material such as stone, lum- 
ber and cement are important factors. 


Some recent public sales of second-hand tools and equip- 
ment have emphasized the fact that desirable second-hand 
machinery still commands relatively high prices. Dealers 
find it difficult to purchase second-hand tools at prices that 
admit of an adequate margin of profit for rehandling, and 
while there are still some stocks of considerable size in the 
various warehouses the percentage of really desirable tools 
is comparatively small. 

The Southern Wisconsin Foundry Company, Madison, 
Wis., has purchased a site upon which it intends to erect a 
foundry plant that will include a molding shop, 60 x 160 ft., 
with additions for core room, cleaning room, rattlers and 
cupola; also a pattern shop, 25 x 50 ft. The building now 
occupied, which is 40 x 100 ft., will be used for warehouse 
and storage purposes. Motive power will be supplied by 
gasoline engines, one of which will be purchased, together 
with an electric generator; two cupolas, two cranes to 
handle castings up to 10 and 12 tons, and other machinery 
necessary for an up to date equipment. In addition to gray 
iron castings the new foundry will have facilities for fur- 
nishing brass castings. The company, which is capitalized 
at $25,000, paid in, is officered as follows: George C. Riley, 
president; Henry A. Knabe, vice-president and superin- 
tendent; H. M. Vance, secretary and treasurer. 

Among the Western machinery plants which continue 
fairly active is that of the Wilmarth & Morman Company, 
maker of grinding machinery, Grand Rapids, Mich. This 
factory we are advised is running with full force 12 hr. a 
day for four days in the week. While it is impossible to ac- 
curately forecast the future, present indications are that 
shipments during the month of June will not be far from 
normal. Recent additions to its line of new tools, including 
a new surface grinder, combination cutter, reamer and drill 
grinder, are held to be largely responsible for the increase 
noted in orders. 

The city of University Place, Neb., is preparing to make 
improvements to its water system which will include the re- 
placement of one duplex pump, 12 x 7 x 12 in., and two deep 
well pumps, 10 x 36 in., by three electrically driven pumps 
for either direct or belted connection. Bids are now being 
asked on this equipment and further details can be had by 


communicating with F. Harbican, water commissioner, Box’ 
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Proposals are asked by the Public Lighting Commission, 
of which F. T. Bowler is ‘secretary, on machinery for an 
electrical generating plant in the public lighting station at 
40 Atwater street, East, Detroit, Mich, bids being received 
until July 8. The specifications of machinery to be pur- 
chased include a two-phase alternating current 60-cycle 2300- 


volt electric generator, with a rated capacity of 2000-kw._ 


power ; steam turbine of 2000-kw. power capacity; condens- 
ing apparatus consisting of one condensing cone, one cen- 
trifugal pump with direct connected vertical engine, one 
steam driven dry vacuum pump. Requirements also include 
auxiliary appliances and apparatus necessary for the com- 
plete fitting and installation of these units. The following 
machinery will be displaced by the new plant: five genera- 
tors, one steam engine, one condenser. 

Bids are being asked on material and equipment for a 
water works plant to be constructed at Dickson, Tenn. The 
specifications include 2600 ft. of 8-in. and 13,700 ft. 6-in. 
pipe, 33 hydrants and connections, two hoist pumps, two 
force pumps with capacity of 700 gal. per min. J. R. 
Neblew is city engineer in charge of the work. 

Contracts recently closed by the Corn Products Com- 
pany for motive power equipment to be installed in its new 
plant at Summitt, near Chicago, include one 1500-kw. and 
one 600-kw. Allis-Chalmers compound Corliss engine, eight 
500-hp. units Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers, one 
5,000,000 and one 3,000,000 gal. cross compound Corliss 
pump, furnished by Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company. 

The construction of an interurban traction line connect- 
ing the towns of Sparta and Melrose, Wis., is being pro- 
moted by the Sparta-Melrose Electric Railway & Power 
Company, Melrose, Wis. Town bonds in the sum of $63,000 
have been voted in furtherance of this project and another 
issue of $45,000 will be passed upon in like manner at an 
early date. Two routes are being considered, one of which 
would be 18 miles and the other 28 miles in length. The 
company is desirous of securing information relative to the 
adaptability of gasoline electric motor engines for both 
freight and passenger traffic, including some data as to cost 
of equipment as compared with electric power stations and 
overhead trolley. The officers of the company are Charles 
Newland, president; James Cole, vice-president; Howard 
‘Teasdale, secretary, and W. A. Sholes, treasurer. The presi- 


dent resides at Melrose, Wis., and the secretary at Sparta, 
Wis. 
The Blaisdell Machinery Company, manufacturer of air 
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and gas compressing machinery, Bradford, Pa., has opened 
an office at 428 Monadnock Block, Chicago, to take care of 
its business in the Middle and Western States. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces further expansion of its sales organization by 
the opening of a branch office at 327 Jefferson avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., in charge of Ernest L. Smith, recently appointed 
Western representative. 

Bids will be received until July 29 by the Commissioners 
of the Bay Island Drainage and Levee District No. 1, New 
Boston, Ill., for a pumping plant and sluiceway, including 
three 250-hp. water tube boilers, three 500-hp. horizontal 
compound condensing engines and three 60-in. centrifugal 
pumps, together with foundations, appurtenances, piping, &c., 
necessary for complete working plant, as described in detail 
in the specifications. Alternate bids will also be received for 
gas producers and gas engines instead of steam boilers and 
engines. Plans and specifications can also be seen at the 
office of the Harman Engineering Company, Peoria, Ill. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 23, 1908. 

While the orders received by machine tool and machinery 
manufacturers as yet show little change, the feeling of con- 
fidence that the demand will show considerable improvement 
in the near future is expressed on all sides. This feeling is 
the result of a very satisfactory increase of inquiries re- 
ceived by the tool makers. There is a slight change for the 
better in the volume of orders, and the inquiries indicate 
that many consumers that have been out of the market for 
a number of months will soon be in the market for some 
additional equipment. While a decided improvement is not 
expected during the hot summer months, it is the belief that 
orders will pick up slowly during July and August, and that 
with the coming of the fall months there will be considerable 
improvement all along the line. The movement started by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Industry to make July 1 employ- 
ment day, on which the local industrial plants are to take on 
as many workmen as possible, is meeting with general favor 
and has been indorsed by the Manufacturers’ Club and other 
organizations. 

Dealers in machine tools report no change in the situa- 
tion. Orders are about as they have been for a number of 
weeks, being mostly for single tools or very small lots. 
There are some inquiries pending for larger lots, but buyers 
are slow in placing orders. Fewer second-hand tools are 
being offered, and while two or three fairly good lots are in 
the market the owners are holding them for good prices. 
The demand for second-hand tools is fairly good and dealers 
do not keep them in stock long before finding purchasers. 

In most manufacturing lines some improvement in orders 
is reported. Stocks of all kinds are low, so that a change 
for the better in general conditions is expected to be quickly 
followed by an increase in the volume of orders. There is 
better inquiry for special machinery. Crane builders report 
the outlook some better, inquiries being a little more numer- 
ous, but purchasers are still slow in placing orders. Struc- 
tural shops are receiving a larger number of small orders, 
their business being stimulated somewhat by the reduction 
in price of structural material. Boiler makers report their 
volume of orders rather light. . 

The National Nut & Bolt Lock Company, Cleveland, re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $40,000, will 
manufacture nut locks, principally for. steam railroad car 
trucks. The company has opened offices at 1130 Schofield 
Building. Albert M. Allen is the president; John F. Crowl, 
secretary, and George B. Martin, treasurer. The company 
expects to build a plant and is now looking for a site in some 
northern Ohio city. The company will be in the market for 
some machinery, including punch presses, hardening fur- 
naces and an electrical welding outfit. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
a good sized inquiry out for machine tools. While the com- 
pany has temporarily delayed its purchases, it is understood 
that orders for the additional equipment will be placed soon. 

The Gregg Mfg. Company has established a plant at 1318 
West Fourth street for making machines for cutting core 
wire, dies and special machinery. The core wire machine is 
said to be the only machine of the kind on the market and 
the company has already received a satisfactory number of 
orders. F. M. Gregg is proprietor of the company. 

The Cleveland Wire Spring Company reports a gradual 
increase in orders, every month showing up better than the 
previous one, and the outlook encourages the company to 
believe that the volume of its business will soon be back to 
normal. 

The Hamilton Mfg. Company, Columbus, of which W. 
K. Field is president and W. E. Hamilton general manager. 
has purchased a new site on East Fifth street and the Big 
Four tracks in that city and will build a new plant. The 
company makes pit car loaders and patent coal and coke 
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storage machines. The growth of its business has made it 
necessary for the comipany to have a larger plant. 

The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio, maker of die 
stocks, reports a considerable improvement in the volume 
of its orders and its working force is being increased from 
day to day. A change has just been made in the organization 
of the company, Alfred W. Howe, who recently returned 
from a trip to Europe, where he visited the leading plumbers’ 
supply houses, being made vice-president. 

C. Cutler, formerly vice-president of the Republic 
Belting Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has severed his connec- 
tions with that company and has opened an office in the 
Schofield Building, where he is handling the entire lines 
manufactured by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, 
Mass. This line includes mechanical heating and ventilat- 
ing ayiparatus, mechanical draft, economizers, engines, motors, 
generating sets and forges, also electric ventilating fans and 
a new steam turbine and high pressure rotary blower. Mr. 
Cutler is devoting his entire energy to the Sturtevant line 
and is well equipped to handle any matters that may come 
up. ‘The Cleveland office has closed up several nice orders 
of late, including the heating and ventilating apparatus for 
the new chemical Jaboratory, Adelbert College, consisting of 
fan, heater, tempering coil, exhauster and engine; the heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus for the new Technical High 
School, consisting of four large steel plate fans, four tem- 
pering coils, two electric exhausters, four electric propeller 
fans and a cast iron electric exhauster; also a large high 
pressure blower, with direct connected engine, for the Board 
of Public Service, Water Works Department, Sandusky, 
Ohio, to be used in connection with a 6,000,000-gal. filtration 
plant. 

The Central Foundry Supply Company, Columbus, which 
was recently incorporated to take over a foundry supply 
business located on North Fourth street, has organized by 
the election of the following officers: John S. Ball, presi- 
dent: Dwight R. Mann, vice-president; Charles 2. Whiton, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Through the efforts of the Zanesville Chamber of Com- 
merce, J. Burkhart & Son, bent wood manufacturers, of Cald- 
well, Ohio, will move to Zanesville, where they will build a 
new plant. 

The Falls Heat, Light & Power Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to operate under a franchise recently granted to C. 
M. Walsh. The company expects to furnish power to a 
number of Cuyahoga Falls enterprises. The incorporators 
are W. A. Searl, S. D. Tifft, W. B. Middleton, C. A. Davis 
and C. K. Fowler. : 

The Ohio State Board of Public Works and Superin- 
tendent of Canals Charles Hatch have awarded a contract 
to the Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, for an 
$8000 steam dredge to be used in canal improvement work 
between Massillon and Cleveland. 

J. C. Lassen of Cleveland has started a machine and 
repair shop at the corner of Main and Vine streets, Oberlin. 
He will repair machinery, boilers and engines. 

The plant of the Sandusky Grille & Mfg. Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, will be offered for sale July 1 by V. K. Me- 
Bride, the trustee. The plant includes factory and storage 
sheds, appraised at $38,430; warehouse, appraised at $8235; 
dock, appraised at $8235, and personal effects, including line 
shafting and 150 woodworking machines, appraised at 
$11,201. The property will be sold either entire or in par- 
cels. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23, 1908. 

While actual transactions cannot be said to show any 
special increase in number and value to the builders of 
machinery and machine tools in this market, the tone of 
correspondence is infinitely more satisfactory. A definite 
fime is set for the filling of a part or the whole of specifi- 
cations for tools and equipment. This feature of the situ- 
ation was brought up enough by representative manufac- 
turers in this section the past week to justify the statement 
that there is a distinct improvement, although nothing per- 
manent or approximating the situation of the early part of 
1907 is expected this year. -Another pleasing feature of 
the situation is the altered attitude of the railroad corpora- 
tions and others which have been holding off so stubbornly. 

Late correspondence now indicates that these corporations 
are beginning to go over shop requirements in the way of 
tools and equipment, and it is believed that some fairly good 
purchases have been ordered within the past few days, or 
since the Chicago nominations. Approaching the midyear 
turn, July 1, all industria] establishments in this field are 
particularly alert, for besides marking the date for the 


fruition of efforts of the National Prosperity League of Cin- 
cinnati, re-employment day, it is expected to mark a change 
of heart in machinery and shop circles all through this sec- 
tion, 
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Manufacturers of the medium and smaller sizes of lathes, 
shapers, planers and the like almost uniformly report good 
sales to automobile companies and shops devoted to light 
manufacturing specialties. Buyers are still very conserva- 
tive and it is still only the most urgently needed tools that 
are being purchased. A traffic manager of a railroad interest 
in this section, speaking of the situation, reported a conver- 
sation held with the manager of a large car building plant 
employing 4500 men in normal times, in which he noted 
that a certain large railroad corporation had asked bids on 
a large amount of car equipment. In addition to the im- 
proved outlook from car building and repairs, the :eharacter 
of correspondence from other lines of manufacture’gives tool 
manufacturers much encouragement, and while some do not 
look for any material improvement before 1909, others expect 
to fill some fairly good sized orders within, the course of two 
or three months. A number of prominent tool manufac- 
turers have been in the Hast and at Atlantic City in attend- 
ance upon the conventions of the Railway Master Car Build- 
ers’ and Master Mechanics’ associations. 


President Wm. Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company was to sail for Europe this week, and it is 
not thought that the little fire which visited the plant Satur- 
day will interfere. The reports in the daily press were con- 
siderably exaggerated. Originating in the pattern shop, it 
was confined to that department and the loss will not ex- 
ceed $10,000. Some patterns, pattern lumber and wood- 
working machinery, mainly saws and woodworking lathes, 
were burned. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company, Covington, Ky., makes 
an encouraging report. The statement is made that the 
company is running 55 hr., has not lost an hour nor laid off 
a hand during the months of depression. It is accumulating 
a little stock, but believes it is good property at the present 
price of material. 

The Queen City Shaper Company reports encouraging 
conditions and some evidences of improvement. A special 
machine just shipped to a large machinery house in London 
is of the universal type, 16-in. revolving table, with tilting 
top for compound angles and power down feed to head. An- 
other machine of the regular 20-in. type goes to Atlanta, 
Ga. The company is now running on a series of 24-in. ma- 
chines for stock, a size that seems to be in fairly good demand. 

One of the large local planer manufacturers recently 
sold to Chicago parties a 72-in. machine, the largest size 
made in its shop. In planers the smaller size and lighter 
builds seem to have the call in this market, with the few 
exceptions of special machines noted. 

The Fay Equilibrium Power Company will be incorpo- 
rated to manufacture an apparatus for increasing power by 
Alpheus Fay, the inventor; Edward F. Smith, a local in- 
ventor and electric experimenter; Peter J. Yung, Robert 
Glier and C. J. Stace. ‘Temporary quarters are now utilized 
in the building at 44 Walnut street, the shop of the Lektro 
Mfg. Company, of which Mr. Smith is general manager. 
The company will within the course of a few weeks equip an 
Ohio River boat and conduct a series of demonstrations. 
The invention will be put out on a royalty basis only. 

Manufacturers of pumping machinery report inquiries 
increasing, especially for the larger units. The John H. 
McGowan Company has shipped during the past 10 days 
equipment for water works plants in the States of Texas, 
Georgia, two; Illinois, North Carolina and Florida. The 
company has equipment on tke floor in process of construc- 
tion for four more plants and several scattering orders for 
parts. It has maintained recently a full schedule, and for 
some weeks has worked overtime on some of its larger work. 

The Zanesville, Ohio, plant of the American Rolling Mill 
Company is shut down for a short time, or until orders 
justify resumption of work. 

The three new buildings for the American Seeding Ma- 
chine Company, Springfield, Ohio, are in process of con- 
struction by the Hilenberger Construction Company of that 
city and will be pushed to completion, the contract naming 
November 1. The cost of construction is estimated at be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. 

The contract for the construction of the new factory of 
the Union Embossing Company in Anderson, Ind., was 
secured by John Clifton & Son, Indianapolis, Ind. On the 
company’s 9 acres in the southeastern part of the city three 
buildings will be erected, one 65 x 400 ft., one 30 x 210 ft. 
and a two-story office building 30 x 50 ft. Work has already 
commenced. 

The Climax Machine Company, recently organized by 
Grant Border and George Reiser, has established a shop in 
Richmond, Ind., for doing all kinds of machine work. 

The Victor Stamping Company, Twightwee, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of coal hods, will erect a one-story 
addition, 80 x 260 ft., at a cost of approximately $10,000. 
The company reports business very fair, and since it has 
been determined to add a line of other specialties, such as 
water pails, washtubs, bushel baskets, garbage cans, &c., 
the need of additional room for special machinery, which is 
being purchased, was so obvious that plans were prepared 
and the building, which is to be of brick, will be rushed to 
completion. — 
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Robert McIntosh and Clarence Morkel, superintendent 
and chief bookkeeper respectively of the Galion, Ohio, Iron 
Works, have leased the foundry department of the Ashland 
Steel Range & Mfg. Company at Ashland, Ohio, and will 
conduct a jobbing foundry business in that city. It is under- 
stood that they already have practically all the castings 
specifications of three large machinery concerns, and as the 
new acquisition is well equipped with the necessary appli- 
ances all that they will need is a stock of iron for imme- 
diate use. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MASS., June 23, 1908. 

Dullness continues to prevail in the machinery trade, 
neither dealers nor manufacturers finding much new busi- 
ness. An occasional good order is recorded, and some small 
sales are booked, but beyond this small volume of trade there 
is little activity, even inquiries having fallen off. It is 
thought that this condition will continue with little change 
until the autumn. 

The foundries are correspondingly dull, not only in the 
jobbing trade, but also in those works where the foundry 
plays an essential part in manufacturing. In Taunton, 
Mass., for example, the stove manufacturers are not busy. 
Their works are running on short time with reduced forces, 
the stove trade not having responded to its season to the 
extent expected. 

The New England foundries have stopped buying pig 
iron. Very heavy sales were made previous to the increase 
in price early in June, but with the advance came a sudden 
cessation of activity, those who had failed to take advantage 
of what they now term the bottom price deciding to wait 
until business is in sight that will make the iron necessary. 
They do not expect a recession to the lower price, however. 
It is estimated that contracts have been placed for 65 per 
cent. of the iron for the third quarter of the year, but that 
less than 35 per cent. of that for the final quarter has been 
arranged for. 

It is an interesting fact that some of the machine tool 
builders are deferring the announcement of new tools, be- 
lieving that they will be better served to await the return 
of greater activity in their market before advertising im- 
provements or innovations or additions to lines. The argu- 
ment is that -there will be greater interest in such things 
later on. However, their representatives are doing mission- 
ary work by spreading the information to known prospective 
customers. On the other hand, the large majority of the 
trade believes that this is the time to let the public know 
what they have for sale; that -buyers have more time to go 
into the details of new tools than they will have later. In 
some cases one form of economy has been to avoid the ex- 
penditure of money for developing new ideas, so that work 
on some improvements will be postponed until business has 
resumed a normal! coridition. 

The promised demand in New England for power equip- 
ment, allusion to which has been made, extends in an impor- 
tant way to the electrical industry. The Boston dealers have 
long lists of concerns ‘which by inquiry or otherwise are 
known to be coming into the market in the near future. 
The requirements include all types of industrial electrical 
equipment, from generating units, motors and other acces- 
sories of power installations, to telephone systems and gen- 
eral supplies. This branch of the trade is keenly confident 
that there will be a good deal of. business within a short 
time, the general situation being influenced by the enterprise 
of manufacturers who are availing themselves of the period 
of slack business to place their plants in condition for the 
revival. 

The revival of the cotton industry, the effect of which on 
the supply trade was noted last week, is also having a marked 
influence on the cotton machinery builders, who are increas- 
ing their production, running in some cases longer hours, and 
in others with larger working forces. The machine tool peo- 
ple have knowledge of practical benefits, which will accrue to 
them from this source in the near future, but they are not 
advertising the information. There is naturally an unusual 
reluctance to part with inside knowledge of probable orders. 

Charles A. Clarke, head of the machinery house of Hill, 
OSlarke & Co., Inc., Boston and Chicago, has returned from 
a business trip abroad, where he visited the machinery cen- 
ters of England, France, Germany and Holland. He states 
that he found business in Europe in much the same condition 
as in this country, the depression following that in America, 
to which it is attributed. Its termination, according to gen- 
eral opinion, will be dependent upon a return of prosperous 
times here. The basis of present business is perhaps a little 
stronger over there, said Mr. Clarke; probably the percent- 
age of prodyction as compared to total industrial capacity 
is greater. There is little market for machine tools, except- 
ing some of those of the higher grades. He was impressed 
with the fact that American machinery is still well in the 
lead as compared to that. of foreign builders. They have 
copied our machines in a great many cases, and as a conse- 
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quence are always behind, producing what are termed here 
old style. Their machinery is not so well built, lacking 
thoroughness in some details, largely for the reason that 
their workmen are less thorough. There are exceptions to 
this, however, for some European built machinery is first- 
class in every way. There is still far too little specialization 
in manufacturing. The shops build too great a variety of 
machinery, instead of concentrating on a single line or a very 
few, thus following the practice that has had so great an 
influence in putting American machinery where it is. Shop 
conditions are not so advantageous in bringing about the 
best work. Workmen have not the same conveniences. In 
spite of the lower cost of labor foreign machines of equa! 
grade sell at higher prices than American tools. The trade 
abroad insists on perfect workmanship, and where this is 


combined with superiority in design and invention there is 


no difficulty in interesting customers in American machinery. 
Mr. Clarke found a great interest in the subject of compul- 
sory working of patents, especially in Germany and England, 
in which latter country a new law to that effect has gone 
into force. Crop conditions appeared to be excellent every- 
where in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

The extension of shop vacations into periods much longer 
than usual, already noted, is becoming an important factor 
in summer plans, it being considered wise to adopt this form. 
of curtailment of production. A number of announcements 
of a month’s vacation have been made, and others will come 
during the next fortnight. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, is buying machinery for the 
equipment of an addition to its works. Another customer is 
William F. Draper, Hopedale, formerly head of the Draper 
Company, who will occupy a part of the new building of the 
C. F. Roper Company as a shop for the development of tex- 
tile machinery in which he is interested. 

The newspaper announcement that the Boylston Mfg. 
Company, Boston, Mass., is to begin the manufacture of shoe 
machinery on a large scale appears to be premature, as the 
company states it has no intention of proceeding with any 
radical enlargement at the present time. The company is 
developing a complete line of shoe machinery at its shops 
on A street, South Boston, and in practical operation in the 
shop building owned by H. H. Rogers at Fairhaven, Mass., 
where shoes are manufactured, with the purpose of perfect- 
ing details in machinery. At the present time there is no 
intention of doing more than carry out the work of de- 
velopment. 

A number of textile manufacturing concerns are plan- 
ning enlargements of their works this season. The Lyman 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., will erect a mill, 100 x 300 ft., and 
five stories. A. D. Ellis, Monson, Mass., will erect a three- 
story factory building, 65 x 120 ft., with ell, 40 x 100 ft., and 
dye house, 30 x 75 ft., besides an office building. At Woon- 
socket, R. I., the Lowland Worsted Company will build an 
additional mill, 75 x 150 ft., two stories and basement. 

'The plans for the new Manual Training Schoo! at Chico- 
pee. Mass., call for a machine shop and woodworking room, 
38 x 54 ft., and forge shop and molding room. 

The loss to the American & British Mfg. Company by 
the fire June 18 at its works at Providence, R. I., formerly 
the Corliss Engine Works, was a serious one, totaling, it is 
estimated by the company, $200,000. The power plant was 
destroyed; about 400 ft. in length of the No. 1 shop was 
burned and the remainder damaged. The new shop was not 
seriously affected, excepting that the cranes were bunched 
where they got the fire and are seriously damaged. The 
foundry escaped. About 10 per cent. of thg machine tools 
in the No. 1 shop had been moved to the new building; the 
rest were ruined or badly damaged and will have to be re- 
placed. It will be necessary to rebuild a part of the burned 
structures immediately, but some of the new work will be 
deferred for the present. Arrangements have been made for 
buying electric power, so that work will resume again, al- 
most immediately. Business at the works was at a low 
ebb, so that loss by inability to fill orders is not material. 

The American Typewriter Company, 265-267 Broadway, 
New York, has established a factory for the manufacture of 
its typewriters in the building of the Hurwood Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. A general manufacturing room is 
40 x 100 ft., and in addition there are rooms for nickeling, 
japanning, polishing and rough machine work. It is ex- 
pected to employ from 100 to 125 men. The product of the 
vompany has formerly been manufactured by contract by 
outside parties. Automatic screw machines, drill presses and 
other machinery have been purchased, and more tools will 
be purchased as requirements demand. 

The Bath Tron Works, Ltd., Bath, Maine, shipbuilder 
and engineer, states that it proposes to rebuild at once that 
part of its plant which was recently destroyed by fire, includ- 
ing the boiler and copper shops, and will be in the market 
for equipment to replace that which was lost, including ma- 
chine tools, traveling crane and steel for the buildings. The 
loss included eight of the boilers for two new torpedo boat 
destroyers in process of construction. 

The Bridgeport Wire Bound Box Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., which will manufacture a new patent wooden box 
bound with wire in such a manner as to tend toward 
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strength and lightness, has leased a tract of land on the 
water front at Bridgeport, and will build a plant and wharf 
as soon as possible. The company is not yet ready, how- 
ever, to give out details as to the buildings, nor the machin- 
ery which will be required to equip the works. The stock of 
the company is held principally by men prominent in the 
management of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, 
Conn. W. H. P. Roots is president, Charles O. Collett, vice- 
president and William Arthur, secretary and treasurer. 

The John T. Young Boiler Company, Norwich, Conn., 
which will manufacture heating boilers as already stated, has 
orgarized with John T. Young, Norwich, as president; A. 
W. Dodge, Springfield, Mass., secretary and treasurer, with 
A. J. Dawley, Norwich, as the third director. The officers 
state that the equipment for the new shops has been con- 
tracted for. 

The Hydrocarbon Converter Company, New London, 
Conn., has bought a tract of land with water front in that 
city, and will erect works for the manufacture of a new 
device designed to make possible the use of crude oil as fuel 
in the ordinary type of combustion engine. The plan is to 
proceed with the building immediately, though details are 
not yet ready for announcement. According to description 
furnished by the company the device is attached to the ex- 
haust pipe close to the engine, and the crude oil passing 
through it is decomposed, and the resulting gas fed to the 
engine between the carburetter and cylinder, or may be 
stored in a tank and used as required. It is claimed that a 
very high per cent. of pure gas is obtained, the figure given 
out being 93 per cent., and that the device will not only 
make possible the use of crude oil in gasoline engines but 
one-third more power is produced. The relative cost of the 
two fuels is about as 4 to 12 cents. The company is incor- 
porated in Delaware, with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 238, 1908. 

The past week has brought out somewhat more than the 
usual run of business. Sales of single tools have been a 
little heavier, and there have also been a few sales of larger 
lots of tools for small plants and minor extensions. The 
trade feels more encouraged with the prospects, and while it 
is not expected that any great volume will come out during 
the summer months, it is anticipated that a material resump- 
tion will develop during the fall months, and that normal 
conditions may be looked for early next year. 

The railroad situation is looked upon more hopefully. 
The conventions of the Railway Master Mechanics’ and 
Master Car Builders’ associations at Atlantic City the past 
week have brought the trade in closer touch with the rail- 
road situation, and it is believed that, with the large num- 
ber of idle cars on railroad sidings, the larger proportion of 
which are in need of considerable repair, it will be necessary 
for the railroads shortly to begin work on these cars to 
place them in order for service in the fall, when crops be- 
gin to move and business generally is expected to revive. 
Some roads are said to be already having lists prepared, so 
as to cover their needs, but it is more than likely that these 
will be held up for a time, pending a little clearer insight 
into the situation. The industrial plants show little inclina- 
tion to enter the market, their present equipment, in most 
cases, being far more than sufficient to take care of the busi- 
ness already in hand. These, like many other industries, are 
dependent to a large extent on the railroads. 

There has been but little development of importance in 
the foreign trade. Inquiries have been comparatively light, 
and are largely confined to special tools, for which some few 
orders have been booked. 

The demand for second-hand tools and machinery con- 
tinues quite brisk. The business transacted has been largely 
in single tools, particularly those of the medium classes, al- 
though some inquiry for tools of the heavier types is re- 
ported, In the aggregate, sales have averaged up fairly 
well, and prices are reported as being satisfactory. In the 
second-hand boiler trade business is only fair, there being 
not as large a demand for power equipment as there is for 
tools. Sales of some few installations of new, medium and 
larger power boiler equipment are reported. 

Neither the steel casting plants nor the gray iron foun- 
dries report much increase in business. There have been 
some gains made in tonnage, but orders are still pretty well 
scattered and usually small and for prompt shipment. But 
little business develops from the machine tool trade. The 
railroads show no disposition to buy, and business on the 
whole is still largely of a day to day character. 

The Commissioner of Health, Harrisburg, Pa., will re- 
ceive bids until June 30 for furnishing and erecting a com- 
plete garbage and refuse disposal plant at the State South 
Mountain Sanatorium, Mont Alto, Pa. Ingenuity of design 
and economy of operation will, it is understood, be given con- 
sideration in the awarding of the contract. 

The Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. 
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ports business to have improved considerably in the past 
three weeks, particularly in the Philadelphia District. May 
showed an improvement in orders over April, and in the 
first 10 days of June orders amounting to half of the entire 
amount booked in May were received, so that the outlook 
for June is considered favorable. 

The Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass., will es- 
tablish on July 1 a branch sales and distributing office for 
its line of milling cutters and twist drills in Section Z, 
Bourse Machinery Hall, in charge of George J. Hawkey. <A 
large stock of both milling cutters and drills is to pe ,pain- 
tained at the new branch. 

The Millville, N. J., City Council has Getiailie its 
Sewer Committee to consult an engineer and have plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a sewage disposal: plant and 
to begin work at once. The new plant is estimated to cost 
about $20,000. 


The Bethlehem Foundry and Machine Company, South ° 


Bethlehem, Pa., reports a steady improvement in business 
since January 1. May was the best month of the year. 
This company has a number of important contracts on 


hand, including one for highly ornamental electroliers, de . 


signed by Carrere & Hastings, New York City, for Atlantic 
City, N. J. Further orders include power pumps for water 
works and contracts for ornamental iron work for the Whit- 
ney Building, San Francisco; Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sage Building, Rochester Polytechnic Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., and entrance kiosks for the Hudson River 
tunnels at Hoboken, N. J. 

It is understood that the Fowler & Wolfe Mfg. Company, 
Norristown, Pa., has awarded a contract for an addition to 
its machine shop. 

The Fairbanks Company has completed alterations to its 
offices and salesrooms at the northwest corner of Seventh 
and Arch streets. These included the taking in of the 
ground floor of the two adjoining buildings, 707 and 709 
Arch street, and the complete rearrangement of the interior. 
Over 8000 sq. ft. of floor space, more than double the for- 
mer amount, is now given over to the display of machine 
tools, scales, gas engines, power transmission equipment, 
valves, small tools and general supplies, each department 
being given a separate floor space. The small tool depart- 
ment has been increased materially, and the arrangement and 
facilities made for handling this class of business are most 
complete. The business and accounting department, as well 
as the display floor, are exceptionally well lighted by means 
of a large overhead skylight, and the whole general arrange 
ment embraces the most modern ideas in connection with the 
machinery and supply business. Business is reported by the 
company to be in fairly satisfactory condition. 





St. Louis Machinery Market. 


St. Louis, June 23, 1908. 

Of late both manufacturers and dealers are finding an in- 
crease in the inquiry for machinery, and more sales are re- 
sulting than was the case last month. While in general 
the feeling is better, there are some lines which have no 
marked improvement to report. There is a fair demand for 
second-hand machinery. 

In metal working machinery a better inquiry is found, 
without much increase in sales. Business in machine tools 
shows some improvement. Saw mill machinery is still in 
slow demand, though an improvement is noted in the sale of 
woodworking machinery. Pumps and small boilers are in 
better request. Flour mill machinery is ruling dull. Heavy 
boilers are in some demand and there is a moderate call for 
small engines. Wire rope is in steady and fairly good de- 
mand. LHlectrical appliances of all kinds meet with ready 
sale and the automobile industry is finding conditions im- 
proved. 

The Vacuum Cotton Picking Machine Company of St. 
Louis has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $750,000, 
to manufacture and place on the market a cotton picker 
operated by compressed air, with gasoline power. John S. 
Thurman, who is president, is also head of the General Com- 
pressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23,1908. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will soon ask bids for a coal handling plant for 
the new central power house at the New York Navy Yard. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will shortly ask pro- 
posals for six-roller bearing geared ratcher screw jacks, 35 
tons capacity, one single and six duplex cableways, with 
the necessary motors, and other supplies. 

The following bids were opened Juné 15, Circular No. 
443, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Class 3.—One hand planer and jointer—Bidder 2, American 


Woodworking Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., $300 
Atlantic Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 


. 
, 


7; 14, Bentel & Marge- 


dant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $250:' 37, Drew Machinery 
40, Fairbanks Company, 


Agency, Manchester, N. H., $173.75; 
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New York, $190; 42, J. A. Fay & Egan Com anys ee age 
Ohio, $243; 44, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, 3 5; ‘ox 
Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., $242; 52, aenahe 
Buck mE neney St. Louis, Mo., 357 ; 60, International 
er Engineering Company, New York, $164.45 ; 74, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $285; 94, Oliver Machinery 
snes ON gr -) $275: 109, Charles E. Robid oux, St. Louis, 
Mo., $ 4 Smith Machine Company, Smithville, BBs 
$224; 147, 178 Lankan &°Co., New York, $257 

Class “Eee universal saw table -Biager’ = 
Woodworking Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., $32 
Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $200 and “soos? 
37, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $189; 40, Fair- 
banks: Com any, New York, $196; 42, J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
B19 nom nati, Ohio, $257 ; 44, Fox Bros. & Co., New York, 
198; 45, Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, a. $346 ; 

Handian. Buck Mfg. company, St. Louis, Mo., $272; 60, In- 
tact Electric & Engineering Company, New vari. $188; 
74, Manning, tag a & Moore, New York. $290; 82, Motley, 
Green & Co., New York, $150; 94, Oliver Seaciiener Company, 
New York, $370; 101, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New 
York, $328, $335. 50 and "is 109, Charles E. Robidoux, St. 

uis, en $205; 123, H . Smith Machine Company, Smith- 
‘ville, N. J. $207.50. 

Class 5.—One band saw—Bidder 2. American Woodworking 
Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., $110; 4, Atlantic Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $105; 14, Bentel & Margedant Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, $150; 37, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, 
_N. H., $90 ; 40, Fairbanks Company, New York, $92.50; 42, J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company,, bye Ohio, $132; 44, Fox Bros. 

& Co., oT. York, $98 ; 45, Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, 


eo ae 


Shick” = 52, Heudion Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
$139; 60, international Electric & Engineering Company, New 
York, $85.25; 74, oe Maxwell & Moore, New York, $152; 


82, actos” “on & Co., New York, $115; 94. Oliver Machinery 
couaar. er York, $189 : 109, Charles B. Robidoux, St. Louis, 
fi $149; 123, H. B. Smith’ Machine Company, Smithville, 
Ni. $134; 124, Southern Trading Company, New Orleans, La., 


The following bids were opened June 16 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 


Class 1.—Twenty ammunition hoist equipments—Bidder 38, 
Cutler-Hammond Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $1826. 75, 
$1857. =a and $1927.50; 86, ameeel Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady. N. Y., $2198.50 and $2550.50 

Class 2'—Twent ammunition hoist equipments—Bidder 38, 
Cutler-Hammond fg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $1826.75, 
$1856 and $1917.50; 86, ee Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., $2183.50 and $254 

Ciass 3.—Twenty 15- . npart Xe J net 51, 
Diehl Mfg. amg Eliza Pers. $10,946 ; 86, Generali 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. dupes and $10, 044; 139, 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Company. "a Seon, Wis., $9160 ; 183, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $8960. 

Class 4.—Twenty 10-hp. peer motors——Bidder 51, Diehl 
Mfg. Company, Elizabeth mi $4114.60: 86, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. 7 g4590 and $4106 ; 139, a 
ern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison Wis., $3955 ; 183, 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $4554 

Class 5.—Twenty aah rammer controllers—Bidder 38, Cut- 
ler-Hammond Mfg, Compan ent Wis.. $3500; 86. Gen- 
eral Electric Company $5346 and "$5658. 


chenectadl 
Class 6.—Twenty 8 tr ot ook 


%-hp. aaa aa apentig 


51, Diehl Mfg. femient Elizabethport, N. ; 86, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $4 4889 aod $4942 ; 139, 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $3020; 183, 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $3136. 

Class 21.—One Dow vertical plunger pump—Bidder 16, peeks 
& Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal., $613.50 and $893.1 20, 
Berry & Aikens, Philadelphia, Pa., $764; 49, George E “Dow 
Pumping Engine Company, San Francisco, Cal., $800; 55, Dean 
Steam Pump Company, New a $470: 135, National Electrical 
Supply Conpeny. Washington, D. C., $580. 

lass 71.—One geared head engine lathe—Bidder 83, Garvin 
Machine Company, New York, $1216: 91, Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., $1420 and $1460; 115, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $1420 a $1460; 136, Niles- ye 
Pond Company, New York, $1399 ; 146, Prentiss Tool & nay 
Company, New York, $1325; 195, Springfield Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, $1520. 

Class 72.—One tailstock turret brass lathe—Bidder 4, Ameri- 
ean Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass., $720; 115, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $8055 156, Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn., $1363 ; S| ringfield Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, $915; DOS, arner & Swasey Com- 
gany. — Ohio, $810; 71, Fairbanks Company, New 

or 

Class 73.—One turret hand screw machine—Bidder 24, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, e i $891 : 156, 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., : "222, Warner 
& Swasey Company cleveland. Ohio, $695; 71, Filteake Com- 
pany. New York, $652 and $719. 

Class 74.—One eee” \ smeseaen milling machine—Bidder 
Sis. Waltham Watch Tool Company, Springfield. Mass., $715 

d $725: 71, Fairbanks Company, New York, $697.77. 

class 75.—One internal eee cutting machine—Bidder 74, 

H. Foster Com = apy. New York, $785; 130, Nutt & Merrill, 
ig Mich., $ and $740; 146, Prentiss Tool & Supply 
sen” New York, $775; 71, Fairbanks Company, New York, 


Class 80.—Twelve chain hoists—Bidder 18, Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Com an , New York, $883.50 ; mm, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New oan : 76, G. & W. Mfg. Company, New 
York, $612; 79, oR Geldart., New York, 750: 105, J. B. 
Kendall, Washington, \. a $712.68 ; 115, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, ‘New York, $669.96 ‘ 123, Manhattan yd Company, 
New York. $657.08 : 124, Motley, Green & Co., New York, 
$705.60 ; 194, Ivan Spangerberg. New York, $762 and 670.26. 

Class 81 .—-Four induction coiease-Stader 23, Burke Electric 
Company. Erie, Pa.. 1774: 50, Drew Machinery Agency. Man- 
chester, ~ H.., ‘$1 932.64 : 86. General Electric Company. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., $1678: 110, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $1600 ; 216, Western Electric Company, New York, $1696 
ait. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. a 

Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


1706 ; 
$isat os. sisa?. 96 and $1256.68. 


The following bids were opened at the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., June 13, 
for an air compressor with accessories for the navy yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Item 1. Net price for compressor machinery complete in 
accordance with plan and specification. 
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Item 2. Net price for compressor machinery complete in 
accordance with plan and specification, except that all con- 
densor equipment shall be omitted. 

Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., item 1, $26,800; 

eee > Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, Dl., item i 


$308 
The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York, has been 


awarded contract for the air erg tin ue accessories for the 
Bremerton, Wash., Navy Yard, at $27, 

The Compressed Air Machinery Cedeany: San Francisco. Cal., 
has been awarded contract at $1678 for "installing a 150-hp. 
boiler in the pumping station at Fort Miley, Cal. 

Under bids opened May 19 for machinery for the navy yards, 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. New York, has been 
awarded class 36, 12 electric drills, $1233 

Under bids opened June 9 for machinery for the navy vards, 
the Frevert Machinery Company, New York, has been awarded 
class 71, one motor driven grinder, $364. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
June 8, Circular No. 442: 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 10, one casting 
grinder, $4 

Henry R. Worthington, New York, class 12, two duplex stcnm 
pumps, 7 


The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened June: 


Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 11, 
screw cutting lathes, $1172. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 31, two radial 
drilling machines, $1719. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company. Hyde Park, Mass., 
class 32, one eutter and reamer grinder, $550. 


a 


First Ore Cargo for the Wickwire Furnace.—The 
Wickwire Steel Company this week received its first 
consignment of ore at the docks of its new blast furnace 
plant, now nearing completion on the Niagara River just 
north of Buffalo, by the steamer Kensington from Du- 
luth. It is expected that the furnace will be put in 
operation about September 1, and before navigation 
closes the company is to receive 350,000 tons of ore. An 
interest has been purchased by the company in the 
steamers Caledonia and Italia, and these boats will be 
placed in commission at once to bring forward stock 
ore. A contract has also been given to John G. Borland 
& Co. of Buffalo to bring 140,000 tons of ore down the 
lakes to the new plant before the season closes. 

i Set oe 


reports that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has received large orders 
for pipe lines for delivery in California: and Oregon, 
which would keep its pipe mills in full operation for the 
next 12 months, are absolutely untrue. The reports prob- 
ably arose from the fact that recently Geo. E. Day, sec- 
retary and general sales agent of the company, and H. 
W. Hock, superintendent of the pipe department, made 
a visit to the California oil fields to investigate the situa- 
tion and become acquainted with the trade in general on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Hock has returned from the coast 
and Mr. Day is on his way home, making stops in differ- 
ent large cities, and expects to reach Youngstown early 
in July. 


four 


Press 


The Westinghouse electric interests in Germany are 
stated to have formed a combination with the Bergmann 
Electric Company of Berlin, whereby the latter will in- 
stall the Westinghouse electric traction system in that 
country. The Prussian State Railway Administration 
has decided to electrify the steam railroads, $12,500,000 
having been appropriated to begin this work. The Berg- 
mann Electric Company is a semi-American concern, as 
the head of the company, Sigmund Bergmann, was the 
partner of Thomas A. Edison for a number of years. 
The company has works in Berlin, employing 5000 men. 


The Arthur Koppel Company, Koppel, near Beaver, 
Pa., recently made shipment of 200 mine cars to the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated Mining Company, Bisbee, Ariz. 
The cars are side dumping and specially designed for this: 
work. The Koppel Company is building six dump cars: 
of the three-body standard gauge type, each of 12 cu. 
yd. capacity, for a Western railroad, 


The Standard Iron Company’s furnace at Goodrich, 
Tenn., which has been out of blast since late in Decem- 
ber, will be blown in about July 1 on foundry, iron. The 

capacity is 50 tons a day. 
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HARDWARE 


HILE something has been accomplished in the way 
of inducing the catalogue houses to refrain from 
quoting unreasonably low prices on special or trademark 
goods, there is still ground for complaint in this regard. 
It may indeed be said that the naming of low prices on 
such articles in a certain way operates to the manufac- 
turer’s advantage, as it results in a larger sale than 
there would be if materially higher prices were quoted. 
The publication of a low price in catalogues which are 
scattered broadcast establishes, however, a general price 
which yields a narrow margin of profit to the retail mer- 
chant. Under such circumstances he is tempted to stop 
selling the goods in question or at least takes little in- 
terest in them, and perhaps pushes something else that 
pays him better. This is a matter which should continue 
te receive the careful attention of manufacturers whose 
goods are handled by the great retail mail order houses. 
While the human nature which is dominant in the con- 
trol of the catalogue houses will resent anything like dic- 
tation, it will be found that reasonable requests, cour- 
teously made, will often result in a prompt correction of 
the trouble. This suggestion is made in view of the suc- 
cess of recent efforts in this direction. 


Very interesting and suggestive if true is the report 
given currency in the daily press that a prominent Chi- 
cago catalogue house has announced that it will discon- 
tinue selling groceries and drugs, on account presumably 
of the inconvenience suffered from the operation of the 
pure food law. It will remind the trade that the retail 
mail order houses, notwithstanding their great business, 
have their own troubles, and have to reckon not only 
with the opposition of the merchants and manufacturers, 
but also with statutes which were enacted without any 
thought of their bearing upon the business of these 
houses. 


A desire on the part of employers to secure the com- 
fort and well being of their workmen is unquestionably 
more general than is commonly supposed. The problem, 
however, is confessedly difficult and is seriously compli- 
cated by the fact that injury is likely to result from pa- 
troniziug the men and giving to them opportunities and 
facilities which they are able to provide for themselves. 
It is essential that the self respect of the employees 
should be preserved and that measures looking to their 
health, comfort and uplifting should not tend to pauperize 
them, as is too often the case where charities are unwise- 
ly bestowed. Some of the most successful efforts along 
this line are in-connection with clubs or organizations for 
which the men themselves are responsible and which they 
conduct under rules and regulations of their own making. 
The furnishing by the manufacturers of the rooms or 
building for the men, with a few fundamental restric- 
tions, as for example, that there shall be no drinking or 
gambling, leaves ample scope for the activities and abil- 
ity of the men in directing the affairs of the club, in 
which, as an institution of their own, they can take a 
genuine pride. This is much better than to thrust upon 
them comforts and refinements in the providing of which 
they have no part. How best to secure the welfare of 


employees is one of the problems of management, the re- 
sponsibility of which cannot be evaded and the proper 
recognition of which adds dignity to the position of the 
manufacturer, for there are thus put within his reach 
opportunities of broad and permanent usefulness. 


Condition of Trade. 


Whether the season, so far as climatic conditions are 
concerned, is early or late, there is general agreement 
that the mid-summer dullness is here a little in advance 
of schedule. Whatever may be the feeling suggested by 
current business a good deal of satisfaction is expressed 
that a retrospect of the past eight months shows many 
dangers and disasters escaped, while a look into the fu- 
ture finds in the prospects for great crops an admirable 
foreground for better commercial and industrial condi- 
tions, the coming of which, it is hoped, will not be too 
long deferred. The proximity of the vacation season 
also has its part in contributing to the relaxed pressure. 
While it may be a matter of regret to employers and 
those in positions of responsibility that trade is less ex- 
acting than a year ago they are usually able to take 
refuge in the consideration that it is, so far as the im- 
mediate demands of business are concerned, easier than 
it was last summer to get away from store or factory and 
enjoy a respite from business cares. This is especially 
the case as conditions are such that no important change 
in their main features is regarded as imminent, the gen- 
eral impression being that the coming months will wit- 
ness a gradual working out of existing conditions; and, 
unless the unexpected occurs, without violent upheaval 
or disturbance of a fairly satisfactory state of things by 
either a sudden reappearance of prosperity on the one 
hand or of anything disastrous on the other. It should 
be said, however, that in some agricultural sections busi- 
ness is reported, especially by the retail merchants, as 
moving along without material diminution from last 
year’s volume. Such experience is, however, far from 
uniform, and most retail merchants report, with a good 
measure of cheerfulness it may be hoped a falling off 
more or less serious in the volume of their business as 
compared with last June. Meanwhile it is to be noted 
that the preparation which is being made for better times 
is constant, but very gradual. Little by little the finances 
of the country at large, and it may be assumed of individ- 
ual business houses generally are getting in better shape. 
Stocks certainly are constantly being depleted, and will 
soon, if the present process be continued, be very small. | 
From week to week there are a good many recessions in 
price, few of which are violent, and most of them of only 
moderate extent. There are indications on many sides 
of a returning confidence and a renewal of enterprise, 
still however on conservative lines. Taken all in all, the 
existing situation gives little ground for complaint and 
still less for apprehension. The first half of 1908 has 
made a good record when all the circumstances are cons 
sidered, and will serve as an admirable prelude to the 
months to come in which great harvests are to be gath- 
ered, to be followed by an era when labor will again be 
generally employed, and merchants and manufacturers 
busy in taking care of the wants of a prosperous people. 


Chicago. 


Coming at a time when the Hardware trade is, under 
any conditions, seasonably dull it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the recent reduction in price of Wire and 
Nails would be followed by an*“immediate rush of new 
business. The cut made was in the first place too con- 
servative to invite speculative purchases, and, moreover, 
the present rate of consumption is not rapid enough to 
compel increased buying for actual needs. While the tota} 
volume of business for June will doubtless show some 
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falling off, as compared with May, the result will be ac- 
cepted with equanimity by the trade, since it is realized 
that the industrial problem involved in the present sit- 
uation is one that requires the exercise of courageous 
patience. One by one, however, the doubt breeding un- 
certainties which retard commercial progress are being 
settled. Recent favorable crop reports have done much 
to inspire confidence, for with the outpouring of another 
bountiful harvest must come a stimulus whose potent 
force will be felt in every line of business. Another 
element of political uncertainty having a more or less 
direct influence upon industrial developments has been 
disposed of in the recent Presidential nominations made 
at the Chicago convention. The deep seated conviction 
in the public mind that following the November elections, 
when the political issues will have been definitely settled, 
there will be a positive forward movement in trade ac- 
tivities, will go far toward establishing that feeling of 
confidence which is a necessary prerequisite to this much 
desired result. It is evident that buyers, both retail and 
wholesale, are not disposed to consider more than their 
immediate requirements in placing orders, and-no im- 
mediate change in this respect is in prospect. Excep- 
tional activity of noteworthy prominence is not observed 
in any special line of goods, save that Lawn Mowers 
have been in relatively better demand than other season- 
able goods. Dealers also state that in addition to a fair 
run of second orders there has been a gratifying increase 
in the demand for the better grades of Mowers, indicating 
a tendency among users to give more consideration to 
quality. A belated demand for Garden Hose is beginning 
to make its appearance, but its extent will be largely de- 
termined by future weather conditions which, up to this 
time, have been decidedly unfavorable to its sale. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—In view of the present condition of 
trade in general the business received by the mills is 
regarded as of fair volume. Orders are restricted to 
immediate requirements, which are light, with no im- 
mediate indications of a change of policy in ordering. 
Quotations for base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Sn OP rR. 4a vac ahas ued susp kn scb-ces oo eas $1.95 
CC GOES Ce TORE TION oo soos ois eb 504 be wiv. w ewe 2.00 
Less than car lots from mill, 5 cents advance per keg. 

Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 

the regular Nails. 


New York.—City business is comparatively quiet, 
while that from near-by points is somewhat more activé. 
A few out of town merchants who had been buying in 
small lots at store, have ordered carloads since the re- 
duction in price. This is not at all general, however, 
and the volume of business is light. Nails are being 
held on the basis of $2.40, in small lots at store, with 
oceasional concessions of 5 to 10 cents per keg. 


Chicago.—Although buyers are restricting their orders 
very closely to the immediate demands of the trade a 
fair amount of such business, considering the usual sea- 
sonable dullness, is being entered by the mills. Under 
existing circumstances it is unlikely that there will be 
any immediate change in the situation as respects the 
attitude of buyers. Confidence in the stability of pres- 
ent price levels and improved demand will probably 
precede a change in the present hand to mouth order of 
buying. Quotations are as follows: $2.13, in car lots 
io jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to retailers, with an 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—The recent reduction of 10 cents per keg 
has not as yet stimulated demand, which is still confined 
to small lots for current needs. Jobbers do not show any 
inclination to stock up beyond requirements, being of the 
opinion that present conditions do not justify them in 
anticipating future needs. An increase in demand for 
Wire Nails is expected early in August for the fall trade, 
but the general belief is that July will be a quiet month. 
The mills are able to make spot shipments on orders, and 
we are advised that prices are being maintained. Quota- 
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tions for base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


cen ED OI a Ak nie wp iets alsa aie BiasTalets 4 ee Ope S $1.95 
Cariond tots to retail merchants. .......cccccscoceesveecs 2.00 


Cut Nails.—The quietness which has characterized 
the Cut Nail market continues, while prices have not 
regained the position held before the recent reduction in 
Wire Nails. Iron Nails, made from Muck Iron or 
Wrought Scrap, are in more demand in the Western sec- 
tion of the country than in the Eastern, and command 
an advance of about 10 cents a keg over Steel Cut Nails. 
Eastern buyers as a rule are unwilling to pay the differ- 
ence in price, and the preference is usually given to the 
Steel Nails. The price for Steel Nails at mill is reported 
to be a $1.75 base, with the probability that it would be 
shaded for desirable orders, small lots being held at 
$180 to $1.85, base, at mill. 

New York.—No increase is noted for Cut Nails in the 
local market and orders are for small quantities. Cut 
Nails are held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small 
lots at store. 


Chicago.—Prices have declined in ratio with the re- 
cent reduction in price of Wire Nails, but are not estab- 
lished on as firm a basis as the latter. The demand is 
exceedingly light, and in consequence jobbers’ stocks are 
reduced slowly, necessitating but infrequent orders for 
replenishment. Prices are revised and Chicago quota- 
tions are about as follows: In.car lots to jobbers, Iron 
Cut Nails, $1.98; Steel Cut Nails, $1.93; in small lots 
from store, Iron Cut Nails, $2.10; Steel, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—Orders being placed are few and are still 
confined to -small lots for actual needs. Jobbers still de- 
cline to buy ahead, and claim that present conditions of 
the market justify their course. We quote Steel Cut 
Nails at $1.75, at mill, but on a desirable order this price 
could be shaded. Small lots are held at $1.80 to $1.85, at 
mill. Iron Cut Nails are quoted at about $1.80, at mill. 


Barb Wire.—The volume of new business being re- 
ceived by the mills is exceeding light, owing to the ad- 
vanced season, and no improvement is anticipated at 
present. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


STR: MRPIOEN ANB ssc ecsacnsvetencsnese® $2.10 $2.40 
RORESCE,  ORERDNE FOUN. 5 oo.05u 6 5's. d0 8's 0 bn 5 650 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............e0. 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—Mid-season dullness, in which under normal 
conditions trade is usually inactive, rules in this com- 
modity. There is practically no new buying and not 
much is expected for 30 days, at least, when the new 
season opens. Crop conditions hold promise of a gen- 
erous demand when fall trade begins. Quotations are as 
follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Gal- 
vanized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Gal-° 
vanized, $2.63 ; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—This is the off season of the year in 
this trade, and the fact that very few orders and for 
only small lots are being placed is not construed by the 
mills to be other than the natural result of present con- 
ditions. A fair amount of tonnage is being placed, but 
not much betterment in demand is expected for some 
little time. We are advised that prices are being main- 
tained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


Fobboie. waren BONS Sesh dk BIG ib gid FH $2.10 $2.40 
SN ON oon 5c ens bis 0.0 sawineierb ics © 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.25 2.55 


Plain Wire.—Demand continues quiet and is likely 
to continue so until purchases are made for the fall sea- 
son. Quotations per 100 Ib, to jobbers in carload lots 
are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 
for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 
5 cents additional: 


Seen 6 tod 10) «611 12&124%13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 
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OChicago.—-Goverhed largely by the requirements of 
fence makers, the demand for Plain Wire reflects the 
quiet movement of Barb and other fencing. Except in 
so far as it influenced the placing of waiting orders, the 
recent reduction in Wire prices did not stimulate buying. 
In view of the excellent crop prospects manufacturers 
are hopeful of decided improvement when the new sea- 
son opens. We quote as follows: ‘Car lots to jobbers, 
$1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—The recent reduction of $2 a ton has 
stimulated demand to some extent, and in the past week 
local mills have entered some good sized orders for 
Fence Wire, showing that the farmers have again re- 
sumed Fence building, and that jobbers are buying more 
liberally to replenish broken stocks. The mills antici- 
pate a moderate volume of business for the next two or 
three months. Quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in car- 
load lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and 
$2.10 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers 
being 5 cents additional: 

Nogis.5 .- Gee 10 1112812413 14 15 16 


Annealed......$1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—The market on Standard 
Sewer Pipe and Fittings is in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion from manufacturers’ standpoint, owing to animated 
competition for the little business in sight. While no 
change has been made in prices, to obtain desirable 
orders concessions are quite freely made from regular 
discounts which are as follows on carload lots of Stand- 
ard Pipe and Fittings, 3 to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: 
PALER cc oct oN ee eS COU ON es UNC ET TOR EW CET CURSES he eS 87 % 
SRI IN so 2 iniala 403k: 4 hua higis eae eee G8 Ola aew es ae On aha 90 % 

Casters.—Slightly lower prices are reported on 
Casters. The market may now be represented by the fol- 
lowing discounts: Bed, 65 and 10 to 70 per cent.; Plate, 
60 to 60 and 5 per cent.; Philadelphia, 70 and 10 to 75 
per cent. 


Hatchets.—Some uncertainty is felt regarding the 
future course of the market on Hatchets, which has for 
some time presented a pretty regular appearance. A fea- 
ture of the situation is the appearance in the Hatchet 
field of a well-known manufacturer of Axes, the effect 
of which remains to be seen. There is also a possibility 
that manufacturers may think it unwise to continue 
working along the lines which they have been following. 
A conference is being held in this city as we go to press. 


Nuts.—A formal decline has been made in prices on 
Cold Punched Nuts, which may now be quoted as follows: 


Off list. 
ME G22, 5. <5 alan iw. olkia eaebiea deal agiats 5.40 @ 5.50 
TROON 8 ideas. 85 i sow Raed. 6 EW aN 6.00 @ 6.10 
OR OS a ere er re 5.80 @ 5.90 
Hexaron ©. & Bs iissveiss hist AK wa 6.60 @ 6.70 


Prices on Hot Pressed Nuts remain nominally un- 
changed. As in the case of Bolts, concessions on Nuts 
will be made by most manufacturers to secure business. 


Coil Chain.—There is a continuance of the unsettled 
condition which has for several months prevailed in the 
Coil Chain market. Prices are irregular and very low 
quotations are named in efforts to secure orders of any 
account. 


Spooled Wire.—Quotations on Spooled Wire have 
some irregularity and a downward tendency. The Tinned 
and Annealed are quoted on a base of 75 per cent. and 
the Copper and Brass on a base of 70 per cent. Beyond 
these base discounts further concessions are obtainable. 


Sad Irons.—Declines in raw material are reflected 
in lower quotations on common Sad Irons. <A quotation 
of $2.50 to $2.75 per 100 Ib. may be named as represent- 
ing the market in a general way for small lots, factory 
shipments being given a lower figure, which varies with 
quality of the goods and the special circumstances. 


Bolts, Common Carriage and Machine.—While there 
is little material change in the situation, the Bolt market 
seems a trifle weaker, concessions formerly confined to the 
very largest buyers being offered with less discrimination. 
Leading manufacturers are acting conservatively in the 


effort to maintain an appearanee of regularity, but the 
prices which they recommend must be regarded as some- 
what nominal. Many are apparently desirous of booking 
orders and inclined to make concessions to buyer’s views 
when the narrow margin of profit will justify it. 


Asbestos.—The market for Asbestos products, in 
some of the heavier lines, has experienced a decline, the 
prices in many instances depending in a measure on the 
necessities of producers. The stronger houses, manufac- 
turing specialties also, peculiar to themselves, are holding 
Mill Board at about 3 cents per pound, while as low as 
$2.85 to $2.40 per 100 lb. has been made in large lots by 
other makers, Asbestos Paper regularly is held at about 
21% cents per pound, but this also has been cut in some 
instances to 2 cents in large blocks. Wick and Rope 
Packing for several reasons seems to show no diminu- 
tion in price, it being held at 20 cents per pound in any 
quantity. Asbestos Material is approaching the basis of 
several years ago when raw stock and labor was much 
lower. 


Copper Products.—Sheet Copper is still nominally 
17 cents per pound base, but it has been sold at much 
lower prices, largely by Western mills. There is also 
quite a concession in the price of extras, varying from 
15 to 25 per cent. discount from the list. Copper Rods, 
round are held at 15% cents, rectangular Rods, 16% 
cents; Copper Tubes, base, 18 cents; Brass Rods, 14% 
cents; Brass Wire, 15% cents, and Sheet Brass, 141%4 
cents, base, per pound. There .s very little doing, every 
one apparently waiting for a turn in the market, when, 
with some advances, it is expected buying will become 
more active. 


Window (ilass.—Additional Glass factories have 
closed down during the week, and July 1 will probably 
see nearly all of the hand operated factories out of blast, 
except a few that purpose making Glass throughout the 
summer months. Workmen have already begun drop- 
ping out of factories on account of the heat, and it is 
questionable whether enough men can be induced to re- 
main at work to fully man all departments in the differ- 
ent factories that expect to continue operations. It has 
been estimated that stocks carried by hand operated fac- 
tories do not now exceed 500,000 boxes, and that the 
American Window Glass Company may have an equal 
amount on hand, making the total stocks in the hands of 
all producers about 1,000,000 boxes. This, with stocks in 
jobbers’ hands, is regarded as sufficient to meet all de- 
mands during the summer and early fall. Reports from 
different sections indicate that Window Glass has been 
purchased by retail merchants at 90 and 40 to 90 and 40 
and 5 per cent. discount on Single, and 90 and 45 to 90 
and 50 per cent. discount on Double Strength. At a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Jobbers’ Window Glass Association, 
held last week, the following prices were recommended: 
New England and New York Metropolitan District, 90 
and 30 per cent. discount for Single, and 90 and 35 per 
cent. discount for Double Strength: Eastern and South- 
ern States, including the Carolinas, 90 and 35 Single, and 
90 and 40 per cent. discount for Double Strength; ex- 
treme Southern States, including Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama, 90 and 30 for Single, and 90 and 35 per cent. 
discount for Double Strength Glass. 


Rope.—No revival of interest has been manifested in 
the Rope market during the past week and conditions 
remain much the same as previously noted. The demand 
is very moderate and buyers are keeping stocks down to 
the lowest possible dimensions. Quotations on Hemp re- 
main unchanged. The Rope market is not very firm at 
the following quotations: Pure Manila, 10 cents; Pure 
Sisal, 7 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4%4-in. and up, 5% cents; No. 2 
Jute, 144-in. and up, 5% cents. 


Linseed Oil.—The market is a little easier as a re- 
sult of a moderate demand both in the way of prompt 
and nearby delivery. Crushers are not soliciting con- 
tract orders covering a long period of deliveries, as the 
future of the Oil market is too uncertain to offer them 
inducements to take risks. The demand is largely re- 
stricted to small lots for immediate delivery. Local quo- 
tations are as follows: State and Western Raw, 42 to 44 
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cents; City Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. Boi 4 Oil 


is 1 cent per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Operators at Savannah continae 
to keep prices from going below 40 cents, despite the lack 
of active buying and large receipts. In the local market 
the demand is of a hand to mouth character, while manu- 
facturing interests are commencing to cut down purchases 
for the summer months. The New York market is repre- 
sented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 424% to 
43 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 43 to 43% cents. 

——__~++- oe 


Automobile and Bicycle Supplies. 

N interesting addition to Hardware trade literature 
A is furnished in a new Automobile and Bicycle Sup- 
ply catalogue receutly issued by Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co., Chicago. Many wideawake Hardware mer- 
chants are gradually and progressively extending their 
lines of Automobile Supplies, which are found to em- 
brace many articles that can be conveniently and profit- 
ably handled in connection with Hardware stocks. It is 
not intended, nor is it practicable to carry Heavy Engine 
and Machinery Parts, this being the province of the 
garage and manffacturer ; but there is a growing number 
of Accessories which are more easy of access to the cross 
country tourist in Hardware stores than elsewhere, and 
as soon as it is understood that they can be found in such 
stores the trade will profit by this new patronage. It 
will, of course, be only the simpler needs that are thus 
served in the beginning, but there is even more room for 
development here than was the case with Bicycle Aces- 
sories, which have long found an established place in 
Hardware stocks. The catalogue above referred to is 
9Y, x 12 in., with paper covers, and contains 63 well illus- 
trated pages, in which are listed and described 1908 
models of Hibbard, Ajax, Mars and Oriole Bicycles, 1907 
Hibbard Motor Cycles and an extensive assortment of 
supplies for both Bicycles and Automobiles. The latter 
include Carburettors, Oilers, Dry Batteries, Tires, Patch- 
ing, Rubber Tire Lacing, Lamps, Liquid Rubber Cement, 
Chain Lubricants, Sparkers and Spark Coils, Spark 
Plugs, Ammeters, Indicators, Timers, Speedometers, 
Clocks, Windshields, Tires, Chain Tire Grips, Horns, Gog- 
gles and Automobile Repair Kits and Wrenches. For 
those interested in such goods, the catalogue will prove a 


useful reference book. 
re 


Pittsburgh Screw @ Bolt Company. 
HE PITTSBURGH SCREW & BOLT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of Machine Bolts, 
Boiler Stay Bolts, H. P. and C. P. Nuts, Set and Cap 
Screws, Special Finished Work, &c., has taken advantage 
of the recent depression in business to make some large 
additions to its plant, including a steel frame building 
100 x 100 ft. in size, which will very much increase the 
capacity for cold work. Since the business of the com- 
pany was established in Pittsburgh, it has steadily grown 
and it now occupies the entire square bounded by Liberty 
avenue, Penn avenue, Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
streets. The officials of the company are John R. Mc- 
Ginley, president; Thomas W. Smith, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Wm. G. Costin, vice-president and general 


manager. 
————_ pom -— 


Lee & UNDERHILL, 98 Chambers street, New York, 
manufacturers and wholesalers of Sporting Goods, will 
act as salesmen for the National Arms & Stamping Com- 
pany, maker of a single pattern of juvenile adjustable 
steel wheel sidewalk Roller Skates, which can be ad- 
vantageously retailed at 50 cents per pair. The Skates 
have the extension principle for adjustment to varying 
lengths of foot, black leather heel and toe straps of ex- 
cellent quality with tongued buckles. This line of Skates 
has been recently put on the market and they are espe- 
cially adapted for use on sidewalks, asphalted streets and 
similar surfaces. 


Epwarp H. Keating, formerly with the Joseph Wood- 
well Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and later with the Schwa- 
backer Hardware Company, Seattle, Wash., has located 
in Denver, Colo., and is now connected with the George 
Tritch Hardware Company of that city. 
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An Eastern Merchant’s Alphabetical File. 

ESCRIPTIONS have recently appeared in our col- 
D umns of several interesting features of the Hard- 
ware store of J. R. Gladwin, Westfield, Mass. The ac- 
companying illustration shows an original and convenient 
file used by that merchant for the accommodation of 
graphophone records. In passing it may be noted that 
Talking Machines are now handled by many Hardware 
merchants all over the country, especially those who 
make a good deal of their Sporting Goods department. 
The former line is frequently connected with the latter 
and forms a popular and profitable off season specialty. 

Such a file as that illustrated is very simple and 
easily constructed, but obviously might be successfully 





Alphabetical File Constructed by J. R. Gladwin, Westfield, Mass. 


applied to a variety of purposes. The horizontal shelves 
may be made as long or as wide as desired for the pur- 
pose in mind, and the width of the vertical compartments 
may be regulated accordingly. The latter are formed 
by cutting gains in the shelves and inserting thin parti- 
tion boards, as will be clear from the reproduction. A 
different compartment may be devoted to each letter, or 
two or three letters may be grouped, as in the present 
case. A feature of this file is that the letters on the 
upper shelves apply also to the lower, the compartments 
of the former containing vocal records and the Jatter in- 
strumental. Methods of- applying this idea to files for 
other purposes will readily suggest themselves. 


—_-e—___—_ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Ruby Valley Mercantile Company, Laurin, Mont., 
which handles Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Implements, 
Paints, &c., has disposed of the Dry Goods and Grocery 
departments of its business. 


Bailey & Cathcart, Brock, Neb., have just completed 
an addition to their store building. It is of iron clad 
construction, 40 x 66 ft. in size, and affords the firm 
increased space, which was greatly needed. 


Thompson Bros Hardware Company, Memphis, Texas, 
has succeeded to the general Hardware, Stove, Imple- 
ment, Vehicle, plumbing and Sporting Goods business of 
Thompson Bros. 


The Hurdland Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated in Hurdland, Mo., to deal in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods and Harness. 


The Rosenthal Hardware Company, Batesville, Ark., 
wholesale and retail Hardware, Iron, Steel, &c., has 
amended its articles of incorporation reducing the cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $25,000. 





Hines & Prentice have succeeded to the Hardware. 
Stove, Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business of 
J. D. Hines, Meri€en, Kan. 





June 25, 1908 
KEEPING RECORD OF STOCK. 


OR the past four years a coal mining and steel manu- 
F facturing company has had in successful operation 
the system for keeping a record of stock herewith de 
scribed. Record cards 4 x 6 in. in size are used, ruled 
and printed as in Fig. 1. Each article or size of article 


is given a separate record card, the one illustrated being - 


devoted to % x 4% in. Machine Bolts with Hexagon Nuts. 

* Ave. Cons.,” in the upper right hand corner of the 
ecard, means Average Consumption, this entry being made 
at the end of the year, when the monthly average is taken 
of the material used. 

The card shows that the record is kept in the form of 
a ledger; for instance, Bolts are debited with the quan- 
tity received and credited with deliveries. As receipts 
and deliveries are entered the day after goods are re 
ceived or delivered, the exact balance on hand may be 
struck at any time. 


The Record Shown on the Card 
is for the entire year of 1907. The first division to the 
left is used for entering dates on which stock was re- 
ceived, from whom purchased and the different quan- 
tities. The rest of the card is used to record the number 





of Bolts given out on requisitions and to whom. The re- 
ceipts of goods are taken either from the receiving clerk’s 
daily report or from invoices, provided they are vouchered 
immediately upon receipt of goods. Deliveries are taken 
from the shipping clerk’s daily report. 


The Card Index 


has 600 guide or index cards, and more than 3000 record 
cards, upon which approximately $80,000 of stock is re- 
corded, covering all material used in the plant. It re- 





Fig. 2.—Arrangement of Guide and Record Cards in Bog. 


quires a clerk four hours of each working day to keep 
the record up to date. It has been found desirable not 
to have more than five or six record cards to each guide 
ecard. It will be recognized that in a manufacturing 
business it is not necessary to carry a complete assort- 
ment of any line of goods, but that certain standards in 
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the .various lines would cover all requirements. The 
same system may be applied to stocks of Hardware and 
kindred lines which would require a much larger card 
index. 

The Arrangement 


of the guide and record cards is shown in Fig. 2. Three 
colors of guide cards are used—pink, blue and buff. The 
heading “ Facings” is on a pink card, “ Fans” on blue 
and “ Ferro-Silicon” on buff, the colors being repeated 
in the same order in successive rows. In front of the 
guide card “‘ Facings” are record cards for Cream Soap- 
stone, Charcoal, No. 2 Silver Lead, Ingot Mold and Sea 
Coal Facings, these being the different kinds required in 
the plant. 
A Few of the Headings Used. 


Following is a list of the headings on guide cards, 
from Fac to Lub: 


Fans, Glue Pots, Hydrant, 
Facings, Glue, Ink, 
Ferrosilicon, Glass, Injectors, 
Ferromanganese, Glasses, Iron, 

Felspar, Globes, Jacks, 

Felt, Gongs, Jaws, 

Ferrules, Graduates, Japan, 

Figures, Grease, Knives, 

Files, Graphite, Knobs, 
Fishplates, Grindstone, Lamp Black, 
Fillett, Grabs and Lamps, 
Fluorspar, parts, Lamps (Safety). 
Flour, Grates, Lacing, 

Flanges, Hack Saws and Lanterns, 
Forgings, parts. Lagging, 

Forks, Hammers, Lathe, 

Frames, Handles, Latches, 

Frogs and points, Hatchets, Level, 

Funnels, Hay, Leather, 

Fuse, Hemp, - Linings, 
Gaskets. Heaters, Lime, 

Gasoline, Headlights, Linen (tracing), 
Gauges, Hinges, Links (railway), 
Gears, Hooks, Locks, 

Glands, Hose, Lubricators. 
Gluetrin, Hoists, 


The First Step 


necessary in installing a record of this kind would be the 
taking of.a detailed inventory of all material on hand, 
which would be entered on the cards. If desired, a col- 
umn could be added on the right hand side of the card in 
which the balance on hand could be shown. Among the 
advantages which have-resulted from the use of this 
stock record by the company are the following: 

Purchasing agent can tell at any time what quantity 
has been received to date. 

When requisitions are sent to him by the warehouse- 
man he can ascertain the quantity required to order for 
stock for any period. 

He can find the quantity of any article purchased 
from any particular firm during the year. 

He can obtain the quantity on hand at any time. 

It is also advantageous to the manager, as he can al- 
ways be in touch with the consumption of any article in 
any part of the plant. It has been proved in a number 
of instances that the consumption of certain lines of 
goods could be considerably cut down. For instance, the 
company has been able to decrease its Oil and Waste con- 
sumption by 25 to 30 per cent. | 

a a 

The Burrows Hardware Company, Beeville, Texas, 
handling Hardware and Agricultural Machinery, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $40,000 under the 
State laws of Texas. The business, which was formerly 
owned by Burrows Brothers, has since 1890, when J. C. 
Burrows became sole owner of the present business, been 
run under the present title. The business will be con- 
ducted under the management of J. C. Burrows, as here- 
tofore. The officers of the company are J. C. Burrows, 
president; B. P. Stephenson, vice-president; C. E. Wil- 
liamson, secretary and treasurer. 


c 





J. S. Wallace of the firm of Yeates & Wallace, Stark- 
ville, Miss., has sold hig interest to Zeno Yates, who will 
continue the business at the same location, handling 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Buggies, Wagons, Glass and China Ware. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, é&c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

Frint & WALLING Mrc. Company, Kendallville, Ind.: 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 57 describing in detail the 
Star Steel Back Geared Windmill, Model 7, together with 
Pumps, Tanks, Parts and Fittings, &c. The booklet is 
an attractive one intended for distribution among farm- 
ers and other consumers, and contains information of 
value to any one interested in the subject. 

ALASKA FREEZER CoMPANY, Winchendon, Mass.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Alaska and North Star Ice Cream 
Freezers, Parts, &c. 

BurFaLo ScaLte Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue and price-list, No. 500, covering an extensive 
line of Seales for all purposes. 

CHANDLER & BaRBER, Boston, Mass.: Iilusirated Caia- 
logue No. 9, referring to a complete lize of Tools and 
Equipment for educational manual training with special 
reference to manual training schools and the require- 
ments of the Sloyd system. 


HARTWELL BrorHers, Chicago Heights, Iil.: I[llus- 
trated catalogue and price-list of Hand Made Hickory 
Handles, Hickory, Ash and Oak Handles, &c. | 


Cuicaco Dryer Company, Chicago: Catalogue No, 11, 
illustrating Chicago Sun Clothes Dryers for lawns, roofs, 
balconies, porches, drying rooms, &c. 

MARSHALLTOWN Drop ForcE CoMPANY, Marshalltown, 
Iowa: Large display card illustrating and describing 
several of the company’s Drop Forged ‘Fools. 

SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE Mra. Company, Worcester, 
Mass.: 1908 illustrated catalogue of Ice Skates, illustrat- 
ing and listing complete line and giving full information 
in regard to ordering; also attractive illustrated booklet 
referring to Roller Skates. 


CLEVELAND Twist Dritt Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Illustrated circular and price-list referring to perfect 
double tang Sockets, which are said to prevent twisting 
off the tangs of taper shank tools and permit using tools 
with broken tangs. 


Novetty Iron Works, Sterling Ill.: Illustrated cata- 
logue of Porcelain Lined Cylinders for wood and iron 
Pumps, Iron Trimmings for wood pumps, Automatic 
Stock Fountains, Lawn and Cemetery Vases, Registers, 
Engine Grates and Gray Iron Castings. 

Joun Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Descriptive 
price-list, including color cards, referring to a complete 
line of Paints and Varnishes for all purposes. 





LETTERS FROM THE TRADE. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


A Window Display Criticised. 


Yo the Editor: In your issue of the 18th inst. you 
illustrate a hardware show window display which struck 
me as very poorly got up, and I should like to know the 
opinions of others in regard to it. Who ever sells or dis- 
ylays hand sleds, skates, wheelbarrows and toy wagons 
‘winter and summer goods) at the same season of the 
year? 

Do table ware, chafing dishes, rifies and shotguns 
make a good combination for a display? Also wheelbar- 
rows, machinists’ tools and nickel plated ware? 

Hand sleds and skates are not used when grape vines 
or. trees are in leaf. This window trimmer certainly 
tried to put a sample of nearly every article in the store 
in one window. WISCONSIN. 
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Trade Items. 


NELSON LYON, secretary-treasurer of the Holt-Lyon 
Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., sailed on the Mauretania on 
the 24th inst., for an extended business trip to England, 
France and Germany. Mr. Lyon will visit these countries 
in the interest of the Egg Beaters, Carpet Beaters and 
other specialties manufactured by the company. We un- 
derstand that a good demand for the Beaters has already 
been established in England. 


JOHN DouNnaAN of the W. S. Dounan Hardware Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., has been tendered and has ac- 
cepted the position of secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. The organization is to 
be congratulated on securing the valuable services of Mr. 
Dounan, who is a prominent and influential member of 
the association and who served most efficiently as presi- 
dent during the past year. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn., 
has issued a very attractive wall hanger, presenting a 
repreduction of an oil painting by Muss-Arnolt, depicting 
the flight of ducks at the close of the day, and showing 
two sportsmen in an old dug-out, with decoys well 
placed, taking toll of the passing flocks. A copy of the 
hanger will be sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. 


In a circular letter dated 15th inst., addressed to the 
members of the Michigan Retail Hardware Association, 
C. M. Aiden, Grand Rapids, president, refers to business 
conditions and the outlook. A confident position is taken 
as to future trade, and merchants are urged to conduct 
their business with enterprise and energy. 


THE 1908 IMPLEMENT BLUE Book, a trade directory 
ot Farm Implements, Vehicles, &¢., has been issued by 
the publishers of Farm Machinery, St. Louis. Mo. 
The first 284 pages give the kinds of goods, with their 
trade names, manufacturers and addresses. A Vehicle 
section relates to various kinds of Vehicles, including 
Automobiles. Appendix A, pages 302 to 369, groups the 
manufacturers by States and towns alphabetically, with 
brief references to principal lines, while Appendix B, 
pages 372-478, contains another arrangement of branch, 
jobbing and transfer houses for the sale and distribution 
of Implements, Repairs, Wagons, &c., by States and towns 
alphabetically. The last schedules enables buyers in- 
stantly to locate the nearest distributers of a given line. 


IwaN Bros., Streator, Ill., manufacturers of Post Hole 
Augers and Diggers, Drain and Mining Tools, &¢c., are 
calling attention to their 12 and 14 in. Augers which dif- 
fer somewhat from smaller sizes and are especially recom- 
mended for telephone and electrical companies and others 
requiring an Auger for large holes. The handles of these 
Tools are usually 5 ft. long or more, the 14 in, Auger 
weighing about 24 lb. and taking out about a foot of 
earth at each filling. While one man can operate this 
large tool, it is better for two to work it in stiff soil. 


THE YALE & TowNE Mrc. Company, 9-15 Murray 
street, New York, is having its enlarged quarters at this 
address thoroughly renovated, this being largely necessi- 
tated by the water damage resulting from a fire in one of 
the upper stories of the building more than two months 
ago. An important detail of the work is the rewiring of 
the whole building according to the latest practice to 
prevent fire from defective electrical insulation. In ad- 
dition to the entire first floor above the street and other 
portions below previously occupied, the removal of Wie- 
busch & Hilger has enabled the company to secure a 
large amount of additional room on the second floor, 
which has direct connection with the main offices, the 
new space being in course of preparation for the com- 
pany’s purposes. This readjustment also provides room 
for the accommodation of the advertising department, 
which heretofore has been in a distant part of the build- 
ing. These changes make possible a more convenient and 
compact organization which markedly improves the work- 
ing facilities. 


GroRGE F. TayLor, manager and secretary of the Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock Company, New York, sailed recently for 


a pleasure tour of Europe, to occupy about three months. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
MELBOURNE, May 11, 1908. 
UIETNESS is the phrase which will most accurately 
describe Hardware trade conditions during the 
past couple of months. While Australia as a whole has 
had fairly good rainfalls, the State of Victoria, holding 
one-fourth of the population of the continent, has had 
less than half its average fall for the first four months 
of the year. Country folk have got alarmed and have 
tied up their pockets rather closely. With good winter 
rains we shall be all right; without them trade will tem- 
porarily slump. 

But it is well to note that the other States of the 
Commonwealth are having a good season, and it is a 
curious commentary on the vagaries of the clerk of the 
weather that Victoria, usually the most favored by him, 
is now under his displeasure. Our geographical posi- 
tion, however, practically assures an early return to bet- 
ter conditions. 

Throughout the States there is a good and steady de- 
mand for Fencing Wire and allied lines, while building 
requirements of every kind are in general demand 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Indeed, to in- 
troduce a personal note, your correspondent, with more 
than the average share of Australian enthusiasm for 
Australia, can scarcely reconcile the building activity of 
the past couple of years with the actual needs of the 
community. Yet trade was never on a better basis, finan- 
cial engagements generally were never better kept, and 
failures are few. 

Heavy goods are in fair, general demand for con- 
tracts under Government and municipal requirements. 
Shrinkage is chiefly apparent in household requirements, 
and can be no more than transitory. 

A letter received 24 hr. ago from New Zealand con- 
tains the glad news that weather conditions there are 
once more favorable and everything augurs well for an- 
other real good season. 


America’s Share of Australian Trade. 


There can be little danger, in spite of critics, of Aus- 
tralia “looking backward” in trade, unless we get an- 
other seven years’ drought. And your correspondent has 
often been puzzled why your country appears to con- 
tinue content with so small a proportion of Australian 
trade. One hears a good deal of American enterprise and 
“hustle,” and yet the fact remains that the Hardware 
imports into Australia for 1906 totaled roughly £45,000,- 
000 sterling, of which America sent us only one-ninth. 

This share is surely capable of increase. As a sugges- 
tion would it not pay to have a warehouse in each cap- 
ital city, or at least in Melbourne and Sydney? If a 
number of firms combined together to share the cost of 
this, the individual expense would be small. It would 
never do to sell goods there, the premises could only be 
used as a sample room for the exhibition of each firm’s 


lines, and as a general bureau of information. The - 


objection may be raised that every American firm pos- 
sessed with the solid determination to “get in” here 
already has a representative on the spot, or could send 
one. True, but he can’t be in every place on this big 
continent at once, and the permanent sample rooms in 
Sydney and Melbourne would invite numbers of casual 
callers whom he would otherwise never be likely to hear 
of. 

It may be urged that the various lines of American 
make are stocked by the leading wholesalers. True 
again. But how far does this apply? ‘Travelers and 
wholesale salesmen are generally kept full time on stock 
lines, and their hours of labor are necessarily limited, 
since the entire day has only 24 in it all told. And new 
lines are so multitudinous that they cannot always dif- 
ferentiate between the good and the bad. 

But the establishment of a central sample room in 
each of our two chief centers—a sort of American com- 
mercial consulate—open for the inspection of wholesaler, 
retailer or consumer, and with a live man in charge, 
could not fail to pay for itself almost from the jump. 

It would be a permanent exhibition—a permanent ad- 
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vertisement—a permanent stimulus to trade. There 
could be no objection to admitting the public, because, 
boiled down, it is the public—the consumer—who ulti- 
mately pays for everything. Convince the consumer, and 
one’s future is made. 


The Real Success or Failure of the Scheme 


would rest solely on the man in charge, who would need 
to be a brainy commercial enthusiast of the highest type. 
A 100-ton gun is potent for defense with brains behind 
it. Otherwise it has little more value than scrap iron. 
Our agricultural shows at Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide are becoming real educational exhibitions 
each year. No man of even ordinary commercial capac- 
ity and with a good line to handle, could possibly exhibit 
at these annual shows without creating some added de- 
mand through the trade for the lines exhibited. 

There can be found plenty of objections to the ini- 
tial ideas laid down above. It would be a departure from 
precedent. But things move rapidly nowadays. And we 
don’t wait for precedents. It is well to note that the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain has had 
its representative, B. H. Morgan, among us lately, in- 
quiring as to the possibilities of further increasing Brit- 
ish trade and winning still more of our business. 

The general opinion is that, with a few exceptions, 
American houses are paying less attention to this rising 
market than formerly. Possibly their home market is 
taking all they can turn out. So much the better for 
the Britishers. But—it doesn’t seem American! 





A new South Wales firm, Henry Vale & Sons of Au- 
burn, have secured the second contract for Wire Netting 
machinery for the Victorian long sentence prison at Pent- 
ridge, near Melbourne. The contract price is £2080 for 
four weaving machines to turn out 600 yd. of 14 x 14 x 
17 B. W. G. double rolls per day of 8 hr. The Victorian 
Government are fully satisfied with the result.of their 
experiment in Wire Netting production, and thus utiliz- 
ing prison labor for public good. What private manufac- 
turers of Wire Netting may think is, as Kipling says, 
“another story.” 


The Sydney agricultural show, held at Easter time 
each year, proved a huge success, the gate money total- 
ing over £8000 in spite of heavy rainfall on what are 
usually the best days, Good Friday and the following 
Saturday. These agricultural shows take high rank 
with our traders as opportunities of making good sales 
to the country people who usually bring well lined pock- 
ets to the inspection of exhibits. 


Large public works are progressing in every direc- 
tion. Irrigation is being tackled earnestly, and large 
dams are being constructed for water conservation in 
New South Wales and Victoria. Railroad and tramway 
extensions are progressing throughout the States and 
ealling for engineering requirements of all kinds. 


a 


THE PHILLIP Gross HARDWARE CoMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has lately issued an elegantly printed booklet, en- 
titled “ What Cupid Whispers to the Bride.” Its purpose 
is “to assist the bride or bride-to-be in selecting such 
furnishings for her home as are most necessary with the 
least amount of trouble and expense.” An illustrated 
love story runs through the booklet, interspersing which 
on alternate pages are references to goods comprised in 
the comprehensive Gross stock for the dining room, for 
the kitchen, for the laundry and around the house. 


THE COLUMBIA JoBBING HOUSE has opened a salesroom 
at 441 Third avenue, Pittsburgh, where a general line of 
Enameled and Galvanized Ware and Tinware will be 
handled. 


Swain Hardware Company, Shawnee, O. T., has been 
succeeded in the General Hardware and Sporting Goods 
business by Swain-Hartman Hardware Company. 
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New England Iron @ Hardware Association. 


HE annual meeting of the New England Iron & Hard- 
ware Association was held at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton, on the 16th inst., following a dinner at which there 
was a large attendance. The following officers were 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year: President, A. 
B. Marble of Jones & Laughlin Steel Company ; vice-pres- 
ident, William A. Hopkins of Baldwin & Robbins Com- 
pany, Ine.; Directors: E. L. Richards, C. F. Bragg, Oscar 
A. Shepard, Charles W. Sabin, Frank Marvin, C. C, Lewis, 
George Gray, Charles F. King, Fred L. Greeley. Charles 
A. Breck was re-elected treasurer and George J. Mulhall, 
clerk. 
The report of the treasurer showed the association 
to be in a satisfactory financial condition and the clerk’s 
report gave interesting statistics regarding the work of 





A. B. MARBLE, President. 


the year. During the year the association lost two prom- 
inent members by death, John G. Brown of Brown & 
Wales Company, and Michael McBarron of McBarron & 
Co. The bureau of credit continues to be a useful feature 
of the association. 

Retiring President Boutwell thanked the members and 
directors for their hearty co-operation and support dur- 
ing his administration, and, while the meeting was wait- 
ing for the Nominating Committee to report, ex-President 
©. F. Bragg, Bangor, Maine, gave an interesting talk on 
Porto Rico, which he recently visited. On taking the 
chair after his election, President Marble expressed his 
appreciation of the honor and promised the association 
his best service. 

A. B. Marble, the new president, has been connected 
with the iron and steel trade for the past 22 years, and 
is district sales agent of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Boston. He is well and favorably known to the 
trade of New England and New York City, where he for- 
merly resided, and has always been active in the associa- 
tion and particularly prominent in its social activities. 

—_— 


Pittsburgh Emery Wheel Company. 


W E regret that through a clerical error the products 
of the Pittsburgh Emery Wheel Company, Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., are given inadequate represen- 
tation in THe Iron AcE Directory for 1908 recently is- 
sved. While the company is classified under Borundum 
and Adamite Wheels, its name and address should also 
have been given a place under Emery Wheels, Corundum 
Wheels and Grinding Machines, of which the company is 
a prominent manufacturer. 
__oo oe 
It has been reported that F. S. Lovitt, Colby, Kan., 
sold his Hardware business recently, but we are advised 
the negotiations were not consummated and Mr. Lovitt 
will continue business as heretofore. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &¢c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From Bowen Bros., Lenora, Kan., who have bought 
the Hardware and Implement business of O. M. Elliott 
& Co. 


From S. W. Cottrins HarpwARE CoMPANY, which has 


- been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to conduct a 


Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint, Sporting Goods, Min- 
ing and Building supply business, with headquarters at 
Fallon, Nev. 


From Otis & VorsSE, Wilsey, Kan., who have pur- 
chased the Hardware business of Harry Farrar. 


From W. A. McKenzie & Son, Goldendale, Wash.. 
whose Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods store 
lias been destroyed by fire. 


From J. W. McCautrey & Co., who have bought out 
the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods business 
of Thompson Hardware Company, Marysville, Kan. 


From Bonp-GrorcGeE HARDWARE Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$35,000, and succeeds to the general Hardware, Stove, 
Implement, Paint, Vehicle and Sporting Goods business 


- of Bond Hardware Company. 


From CAMERON HARDWARE CoMPANy, Cameron, Texas, 
which lias been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
and has bought the plant of Bryant & Bond Company 
and will continue that business, carrying Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints and Implements. The 
officers of the company are J. T. Brown, president, Leon- 
ard Brown, secretary, and T. E. George, treasurer. 


FroM CHELSEA HARDWARE & PLUMBING COMPANY, 
Chelsea, Mass., which is just starting business and will 
handle general Hardware, House Furnishing Goods, 
Electrical and Automobile Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Plumbers’ and Steam Fitters’ Supplies, Marine Hard- 
ware, Paints, &e. 


From H. D. BAcCHTELL, who has opened a new store 
at 222 West Fourth street, Waterloo, Iowa, and is han- 
dling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Sport- 
ing and Athletic Goods. 


From StTicHteER HARDWARE CoMPANY, Reading, Pa., 
whose establishment was destroyed by fire on the 19th 
inst. The company will resume business and desires cat- 
alogues covering general Hardware and related lines. 


From Watt & Hotmes HarpwarRE Company, Cordele, 
Ga., about to erect a new block with three stores, one 
ot which will be occupied by the company. The company 
will be pleased to hear from manufacturers of store fit- 
tings suitable for an establishment of this sort. 

ee 

THE regular semiannual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Washington Hardware and Implement 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Spokane, 
Wash., was held on the 27th ult. This company, of 
which E. W. Evenson, Hutton Building, Spokane, is sec- 
retary, was organized in 1905, and its officers are prom- 
inently identified with the retail Hardware association 
movement in that section of the country. The report 
made under date 27th ult., showed that the insurance in 
force at that time amounted to $892,150, as compared 
with $689,200 in force on December 16 last. The ratio 
of expenses to premiums was reported as 12.2 per cent.. 
and the ratio of net losses to net premiums as 10.5 per 
cent. The return payment on premiums for 1908 is 33 1-3 


per cent. 
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TRADE TRACERS. 


BY FAR WEST. 


HE plan herewith presented of following up possible 
T customers grew out of observing the number of 
people who came to the store, and after examining an 
article repeat to the clerk the stereotyped expression: ‘I 
did not want to buy to-day, I was just looking around. I 
will send in my wife,” or husband, as the case may be. 
Whenever a person enters a store and makes inquiry for 
an article the clerk has a much better opportunity to 
make a sale than if the case were reversed and the clerk 
was in a dwelling soliciting an order. So if a sale is not 
made the proprietor should know the reason. The plan 
described not only places this information in his hand, 
but provides him with a list of names and addresses for 
future business, 


Information Cards 

about the size of a postal card are prepared and kept in a 
convenient place. The clerk does not use them in the 
presence of the customer, merely jotting down the infor- 
mation at the time and filling the card afterward. To 
make the use of the cards clear an actual case will be 
taken. Mr. A——, a stranger to the clerk, comes in to 
look at Cook Stoves. After the line has been shown to 
him he stops before a Six-Hole, 18-In. Oven Cook Stove 
priced at $24, and the following dialogue ensues: 

CustoMER: “I like the looks of that Stove all right, 
but they showed me one at Black & White’s that looks to 
me to be just as good as this for $20.” 

CLERK: “It is very difficult to carry in one’s eye all 
the details as to size. If the two Stoves were set side 
by side a great difference would be seen. Take this cast- 
ing (lifting a lid) ; notice the weight and that it meas- 
ures full 8 in. in diameter. Then we give you a guaran- 
tee of a firm that has been selling this same make of 
Stoves in this town for 13 years, and we can give you 
the names of 50 people who are using these Stoves. We 
set up the Stove for you, and if it don’t bake and give 
satisfaction and we cannot make it work, we'll take it 
back and refund your money.” 

CusToMER: “ Well, Black & White are an old firm, 
too, and they told me Mr. Burns at the Cash Store had 
one, also Mrs. Smith Jones, and they give a guarantee 
also. I have bought lots of stuff from them and they 
are all right.” 

CLERK: “ As you have given them a good share of 
your trade, let us put up the Stove for you.” 

CusTOMER: “I’ll have to be shown where that $4 dif- 
ference comes in first.’ 

CLERK: “ Well, let me present this matter to the pro- 
prietor before you decide, and if anything can be done 
I know he will do it.” 

The clerk then takes the prospect’s name and address, 
later filling out the card, which is reproduced herewith. 
and handing it to the proprietor. 





Possible Customer’s Tracer Card. 


The proprietor now has two propositions to consider. 
First, the arguments the clerk used, their weak or strong 
points ; second, the tracing of the customer. 

Weakness in Clerk’s Argument. 

He notices an error in the way the clerk presented 

his argument, showing him that in his broad, general 
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statement that 50 people could be shown who had bought 
Stoves to their satisfaction, the opposition had gained a 
point by mentioning two persons’ names, which was more 
convincing because specific. Again, that the castings 
were not only heavier, but were made of a combination 
ot North and South grades of iron that made them 
tougher; further, that Black & White had tried their 
best to get the agency for this line of Stoves. This talk 
leaves the clerk fortified for the next Stove customer, 
and it can readily be seen that the continued: absorbing 
of information gained in this way, makes of him a bet- 
ter clerk in every way. 

Going after the customer is the next step. The ice 
is broken and the strongest card is a personal visit from 
the proprietor. Even if no sale is made the customer 
will feel flattered by the attention, and good will come 
out of the experience. 

The card is now out of the clerk’s hands and into those 
of the proprietor, who makes such notes on the margin as 
the occasion requires and files it away, providing in time 
a list of people that need only the proper attention to 
make blossom into regular customers. 

The use of the information cards should not be con- 
fined to the clerks alone. The outside men have splendid 
opportunities for gathering information. The collector 
going his rounds and even the delivery man see new 
work undertaken and gain many pointers that may be 
turned to profit. The interest shown in the business is 
indicated by the use made of the cards, and the mere 
word of approval from the proprietor will be sufficient in- 
centive to keep the working force united and interested 
in their efforts to bring to the house all the business 


possible. 
i a ea 


FOURTH OF JULY WINDOW EXHIBIT. 


BY F. B. M. 

VERY simple and attractive exhibit emblematic of 
A the great and glorious Fourth can be made by 
placing a large imitation of a cannon in the show win- 
dow. Take a wooden Rolling Pin (the same as used for 
pic crust) for the axle and hubs of the wheel. Let the 
handles. project beyond the wheel and on each end one 
inch back draw a lead pencil line around the circum- 
ference, spacing this off evenly for the spokes of the 
wheel. Next take a Gimlet and bore small holes from 
which the spokes are to emanate. For the spokes, select 
from stock a number of %4-in, Bits and run just the worm 
end or point of the Bit into the Gimlet holes already 
made. If this is done carefully not a particle of harm 
will’ be done to the Bits used, so as to hurt their sale 
after the exhibit is over. 

This leaves the square shank end of the wood Bits or 
spokes projecting outward. The rims of the wheels are 
formed by placing a link of Iron Chain over each of these 

tit Shanks, the loose links of the Chain filling up the in- 
tervening space. Sagging of the Chain between the spokes 
can be avoided by interweaving a stiff piece of Wire. 

The barrel of the cannon is made out of Stove Pipe, 
fastened to the Rolling Pin axle by running two Stove 
Pipe Rings or Collars over the Pipe, one from each end 
until they just span the center axle, nailing the under 
sides of the Rings fast to each side of the central portion 
of the Rolling Pin. 

Now take a piece of board and a Compass Saw and 
cut out a circular piece of wood just large enough to fit in 
one end of the Pipe. Bore a hole through the exact cen- 
ter of this piece large enough to take in the spindle of a 
Door Knob. Screw fast to this a surface Lock, so that 
the Lock comes on the outside of the board, and the 
Door Knob projects therefrom. Place in end of cannon and 
secure in place with a few Tacks driven through the 
Stove Pipe. Place a small placard in the window as fol- 
lows: 

This is not “a flint lock Gun” 
(As used in the Revolution), 


But a modern door lock Gun 
Which we just made for fun. 


SE SeeEEEREEEEEE Nn cineca cael 
A gasoline Soldering Fire Pot recently exploded in the 
store of Gough & Snyder, Farmland, Ind., starting a 
slight fire. The damage was only nominal. 
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THE 


Annual Conference of Sargent @ Co.’s 
Salesmen. 


HE regular summer meeting of the selling staff of 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and New York, 
The pur- 


was held in New Haven, June 16-18, inclusive. 
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A HARDWARE DREADNAUGHT. 


EPORTS from the Pacific Coast state that the North- 
R ern progress of our great fleet has been distinctly 
marked by the appearance of miniature cruisers and bat- 
tleships in the show windows of retail merchants. Hard- 


Fig. 1—A Hardware Dreadnaught. 


pose of these gatherings is to exchange views and experi- 
ences, discuss plans for the future and thoroughly ac- 
quaint salesmen in regard to what is being accomplished 
in the factory relative to new goods and improved condi- 
tions. The business hours of the three days were devoted 
solely to commercial matters, but advantage was taken 
of the evenings for various forms of recreation. There 


ware stores are fortunate in handling a class of goods 
peculiarly adapted to such displays and several houses 
in the trade had battleships in their windows constructed 
entirely or in part of articles taken from stock. 

A Veritable Dreadnaught 
of Hardware battleships is the craft shown in the ac- 
ccmpanying illustration, as she lay in the show window 





Fig. 2.—Hardware Dreadnaught and Surrounding Display of Tools and Cutlery. 


was a banquet on Wednesday night provided by the offi- 
cials of the company, at which about 100 were in attend- 
ance. Informal remarks were made by a number of those 
present, including President George H. Sargent of the 
New York house, 


of Chas. Brown & Sons, San Francisco, where she was 
built on the designs and under the supervision of Geo. 
The surrounding floor of the window, as 
contained an attractive assortment of 
Regarding this floating fortress, the 


Meierdierks. 
shown in Fig. 2, 
Tools and Cutlery. 
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firm writes us that it was complete in every detail and 
accurate in arrangement. Every part of the ship from 
waterline to topmast and from stem to stern was made 
of articles taken from regular stock, and such as are usu- 
ally carried in a Hardware and House Furnishing Goods 
store. The following schedule was made up listing the 
various parts of the vessel in the terms usually applied 
to them in the navy and the corresponding articles of 
merchandise used to represent them. 


PARTS OF VESSEL. HARDWARE ARTICLES USED. 
AR ec er 2 6%-ft, Cross Cut Saws. 
Figure head......... 1 - — Brass Refriger- 
ator nges. 
Hull of ship. WOEOe MOBI 600 eas Teeth of hess Cut Saws. 
EE odo frase ek vee Yo. 18 Brass Jack Chain. 
Rail stanchions......2 2% x 12 in. round head 
Brass Screws. 


EN sos anion ea 2 No. 6 galv. Meat Hooks 
(soldered together). 
Rope. ClOats. 6 6.06 ccs . Flag pole Cleats. 
NNR oa Wie'e' Goins & Floor Door Stop. 
WORUORE 60 cca bean 2-in, galv. Street Elbows. 
Superimposed turrets 
with 8-in. guns.... Section of 1-qt. Tin Pud- 
At forecastle, ding Pans and Gem 
Nozzles. 
Superimposed turrets oe of 3-qt. Tin Pud- 
with 12-in. guns. ding Pans and plain 
Brass Hose Pipes. 
Rubber ‘“‘Gauge Glass”? Gas- 
- 


EDS: DOING 6.65.5 555.08 S kets. 
Superstruciure ...... 1 (12 x 17) sheet iron 
Drip Pan. 
PINUS nn CN CE OS eS No. 01 tin Bread Pan (re- 
At rear versed). 
forecastle. TN ys bon ein 6 e-w oe. 6 Valve Wheel. 
Military maét......< 1-oz. and %-lb. Spools Cop- 
Plat and \4-in. Brass 
od. 


Upper fighting top... 3-in, Scolloped Patty Pans. 
Lower fighting top...5-hole tin Mouse Trap (re- 


versed). 
Guns in upper fighting 
q to fit Ey Brass Gas Pillars. 
7 suns in lower fighting 
‘aa NN igs <b ramnc inte a ore Shotgun Shells (12 gauge). 
| Searchlight wee caer y-pint Tin Funnel with 1- 
ep. Electric Bulb. 
Monkey yard........ \Y-in. Brass Rod. 
Truck lights... ....1-ep. Electric Bulb. 
Foretopmast stay lifts 
| and signal halyards.No. 18 Copper Wire. 
Forward cranes...... 2-lb. bars Solder (bent to 
shape). 
Crane falls and cable. 14-in. Brass Pulleys and 
Curtain Cord. 
Smokestacks ........ 2-in. Leader Pipe (painted 
yellow with black band 
‘ at top). 
~~ So A NONG? .54.0,5:4 ded cae Steel Wool. 
Forward superstruct- 
ure ventilators....1%-in. galv. Ells and Sock- 
After superstructure ets. 
VGTITLIQUOES oc 8 cs 1\%-in. galvy. Ells and Sock- 
ets. 
After: CPOMCBs 66.660 ts 2-lb. bars Solder (bent to 
shape). 
MIAIDMAAY io 05 0:04:00 5% Same as military mast. 
Main fighting top....Same as forward fighting 
top. 
After fighting |} Main upper fighting 
tops. 1 We anc a nce cake Same as forward upper 
fighting top. 
Alter. CHEPO: 6.68 Entire 2-at, Tin Pudding 
Pan and Gem Nozzles. 
WOMUIINUOTO bia.d acs ace 2-in. galv. Street Elbows. 
+o rages mana aes ; -..«. Floor Door ye : 
bs | First whaler and gig. No. 4 Sensible Sad Irons 
Quarterdeck.. without handles. 
‘ ‘ |B OEY CLOBTB.. 0. < «0.9.9. 018 Galv. flag pole Cleats. 
BIGQSCREE acc is a-c%e ose Pe. No. 10 Steel Wire. 
Small boats. 6.6666 No. 4 Sensible Sad Irons 
(less hdl.) on davits. 
DOT on DAK te ag ood Brass = tae 
ooks (bent to shape). 
, Forecastle... {Boat falls.........:. Y%in. Jap’d Pulleys. and 
Curtain Cord. 
Gun sponsons........ % of i-qt. tin Pudding 
Pans. 
6-in. batteries...:...Gem Hose Nozzles. 
American ensign Na. 1. 
aoe es eae pennant, 
International Z, 
es ae International B. 
International H. 
International FE. 
International X. 


The firm writes that the model was an excellent ad- 
vertisement inasmuch as it proved of unusual interest, 
not only to the visiting officers and men who compli- 
mented it highly, but also to the public in general, some 
of whom were observed to stand at the window for the 
better part of an hour scrutinizing and comparing the 
various articles used in the miniature with the parts of 
a vessel which they were supposed to represent. 

shai Ul a eat 

E. T. Wilson, Gas City, Kan., has sold his Hardware 

business’ to G. P. Lamberton. 
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The Brown Shade Adjuster. 


A simple, convenient and effective device for the ad- 


& 


(aE 





Fig. 1.—-The Brown Shade Adjuster. 


justment of window shades made by the Hardware Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is represented in 
Fig. 1 of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, its ap- 
plication being shown in 
Fig. 2. The controlling 
cord when pulled releases 
the escapement ratchet 
allowing the shade with 
its roller to be raised or 
lowered to any desired 
position where it is firmly 
held by the adjuster un- 
til again released. In 
this manner the shade 
may be dropped when the 
upper window sash is 
lowered as in Fig. 2, giv- 
ing unobstructed ventila- 
tion without the annoy- 
ance incident to a flap- Fiy. 2—Application of Brown 
ping shade. The adjuster Shade Adjuster. 

is adapted to windows of 

any style or width and requires no special stops. No diffi- 
culty is experienced in its operation, as it is as easily 
worked, it is said, as the curtain on its roller. 


~<G 





~~» 
Old Hickory and Honest Abe Handles. 
The hand mage hickory cingle and double bit axe 


handies herewith illustrated. carrying the brands Old 
Hickory and Honest Abe, are the product of the factory 
of Hartwell Brothers, Inc., Chicago Heights, Ill, and 
comprise part of a general line of handles for adz, pick, 


. sledge hammer, hatchet and railroad and mining tools 


made by the company from hickory, ash and oak. To 
secure material for the best handles only the young, small 
bodied, second growth hickory trees, 6 to 10 in. in diam- 
eter, are selected. More than two cuts are rarely ob- 
tained from a trunk, and general only one, and these must 
be free from defects such as knots, streaks, bird pecks 






ue 
hdl aed eh abasic ees 








Old Hickory and Honest Abe Handles. 


and the like. The handles are blocked out and hand 
shaved with a draw knife in the woods and are then sent 
to the Chicago Heights factory, where they are carefully 
inspected and finished. After being thoroughly seasoned 
by exposure to atmosphere in a dry room—not kiln dried— 
they are sandpapered and highly polished over a fine 
sand belt, and are then put over a waxing belt, which 
brings out their whiteness and leaves them with a bril- 
liant gloss. After again being reinspected they are 
labeled and carefully packed. The octagon and oval 
double bit axe handles are made in 30 to 36 in., 38 in., 
40 iu., 42 in. and 44 in. lengths; single bit axe handles 
are made in 30 to 26 in. and 38 in. lengths. At the buy- 
r’s request Honest Abe handles will be packed one dozen 
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in a carton, an attractive metal edge box. Ten to 20 of 
these cartons constitute a case. 
ee 


Saw Set No. 201. 


The saw set shown herewith, manufactured by the 
Goodell-Pratt Company. Greenfield, Mass., has malleable 
iron frame and handles and tempered steel jaw and an- 
vil. Its construction is such, it is stated, that it can be 





Saw Set No. 201. 


used on saws of any width and has an adjustment to 
insure the evenness of the set. The teeth of the saw are 
at all times in plain sight of the operator. The tool is 
8 in. long, polished and nickel plated, each one packed 
separately in a pasteboard box. 

——————_3—--- oe ——___——_ 


Lincoln Nailing Plug. 


The Pittsburgh Channel Pin Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is offering the device shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration for holding nails in a wall joint in concrete work, 
&e. The plug is made by corrugating a piece of gal- 
vanized iron, perforating it in the center, bending over 
the ends to form a lip through which the nails may 
enter readily, and then folding the sheet of iron together 
so that the grooves of the corrugations are alternating 
one to the other. The grooves extend clear across. The 
plug and the nail in being driven between the lips forces 
its way between the alternating grooves, thereby insuring 
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a powerful grip. If the nail is long enough it extends 
through the perforations on the inside of the plug. The 
plug is designed to take the place of a piece of wood 
which has been generally used for the purpose of fasten- 
ing furring strips, expanded metal, &c., to brick and 
other walls. In using wooden blocks or plugs it is neces- 
sary first to saw the piece to a given length and then 





Lincoln Nailing Plug. 


shape it in the form of a wedge to allow driving in place, 
or else cut a piece the size of the brick to fit in place for 
nailing to. The nailing plug does away with all such 
labor and will not warp, shrink or rot as a wooden plug 
would be likely to do, thus weakening the hold. Plugs 
are put up 500 to a box, which weighs about 45 Ib. 


~~ oe 


NikKsah Duplex Copper Snow Guard. 





The Niksah Snow Guard Company, Pittstown, N. Y., 
is putting on the market its Niksah snow guard, made 
of wire with steel core, with an outside covering of pure 
copper. The steel core gives the needed strength and 
stiffness, and the copper coating is sufficiently heavy to 
insure durability. The guard is especially recommended 
by the company for localities where smoke and gases 
might corrode steel guards. 
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The Wagner Barn Door Latch No. 55. 


The gravity latch locking device here illustrated and 
made by the Wagner Mfg. Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
is designed for use on barn doors and outbuildings. The 





Fig. 1.—-The Wagner Barn Door Latch No. 55. 


objects aimed at in its design were to furnish a simple, 
secure and easily operated latch without a protecting 
catch piece. This, as will be noted in Fig. 1, is accom- 
plished by the use of a steel plate set flush with the door 
post, with an inwardly projecting catch piece. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is obvious, since the tendency of 
projections about the barn door openings to catch harness 



















































































































Fig. 2.—Application of Barn Door Latch. 


and clothes makes their presence undesirable. A locking 
plate is furnished with the latch for use if desired, the 
manner of its application being shown in Fig. 2. Latch 
plates are also furnished for attachment to the side of 
the building to hold the door open. The latches are made 
of steel, japanned, and are packed one dozen in a box, 
the weight of which is 15 Ib. 


a es 


The Chicago-Sun Clothes Dryer- 


A clothes dryer adapted for lawns, roofs, balconies, 
porches, courts and drying rooms, illustrated herewith. 





Fig. 1.—The Chicago-Sun Olothes Dryer. 


It is made by the Chicago Dryer Company, 381 to 385 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl., in such variety as to meet 
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i] there are seven steel 
| holders, each holder 
4} containing one pro- 


;arms 


| securing 
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many requirements, and is so simple in construction that 
it can be quickly installed by anybody. The arrange- 
ment of parts is such that the dryer can be removed al- 
most instantly from the balcony, the roof, or yard, and 
stored away when not in use. The wooden parts are 
made of the best Norway pine, while the castings are of 
the best refined malleable iron. Fig. 1 shows the dryer 
in position with socket equipped with supports for at- 
taching to a roof. The post measures 6 ft. in hight, thus 
bringing the clothes within an easy reach. The distance 
from the base to the top of the post is 6 ft. 6 in. and 
from end to end of the extended arms is 13 ft. 4 in. The 
dryer contains seven arms, each measuring 6 ft. 3 in. in 
length, and contains 
four lines 5 ft. 10 in, 
long upon which to 
hang clothes, thus 
making a total of 
164 lineal feet of 
hanging line. The 
dryer for the lawn 
consists of a cast 
iron socket which is 
placed in the ground 
with the center 
standard or post fit- 
ting into this socket. 
The top of the post 
is supplied with a 
pivot and the latter 
contains a steel 
wheel in which 


truding arm. The 
are inter- 
hangeable, and by 


additional pig °-—cnicago-Sun Dryer Lowered. 





arms can be used in the laundry or the drying room. 


|The balcony dryer is also useful to suspend from the 


piazza posts of private dwellings, and is especially useful 
n boarding houses and homes where laundry work is 
done every day. When the dryer is not in use the arms 


i may be lowered to a vertical position, as shown in Fig. 2. 





The CesKa Firing Scoop. 





The firing scoop shown 
in the accompanying il- 
lustration is being put on 
the market by the Hukill- 
Hunter Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It is made 
of 90 carbon crucible 
steel which the company 
refers to as an excep- 
tionally high grade, hard 
material to put into shov- 
els, insuring long life. 
The tongues which wil] 
be observed in the howl 
add to the strength of the 
tool and assist in scatter- 
ing fuel evenly over the 
firebox, effecting a saving 
in labor and an economy 
in fuel by admitting of 
earrying a light fire. In 
locomotive firing the scoop 
is said to be a great help 
in getting the coal up to 
the front end of the fire- 
box, since when’ bearing 
the scoop it is well scat- 
tered instead of in a long 
string, and the draft 
aids materially in carry- 
ing it up. 





The Ceska Firing Scoop. 
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Hand Bending Tools. 


Two hand bending tools made by Estep & Dolan, 
Sandwich, Ill., and here illustrated, are designed to meet 
the miscellaneous requirements of small shops and fac- 
tories where the character of service required does not 
justify the use of expensive power machines. The No. 1 
ring bender, Fig. 1, is suited to such work as the bending 





Fig. 1.—Ring Bender No. 1. 


of rings for hub bands, garden cultivator wheels, wheel- 
barrow tires, chain links, &c., and has a capacity for 
forming bands up to 20 in. in diameter, It is of very 
simple construction, being composed of a central wheel 
form, around which the shapes are bent by means of a 
pivoted hand lever. Upon the latter is mounted an ad- 
justable clamping device, which locks the piece against 
the form. Sizes of forms up to 10 in. vary by graduations 





' Fig. 2.—Hinge Bender No. 1. 


of 1% in. and above this size by even inches up to 20 in.; 
forms from 144 in. in hight and up can be supplied. For 
the bending of U shapes forms are also furnished when 
required, Fig. 2 represents the No. 1 hinge bender, 
which is referred to as being the only tool of this charac- 
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ter on the market. It is adapted to the forming of heavy 
hinges and flat eyes without offsets, such as are used on 
barn doors, gates, &c. One pin and bushing are furnished 
with each machine, but others are supplied on order. It 
is adjustable only to a limited extent, though special sizes 
are built for specific work. Both tools can be inter- 
changeably mounted on the same block. 
——_—~»--e—___—_—_ 


Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latch. 


The Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
as distributor, is offering the self-releasing fire exit 
latches for single and double doors manufactured by the 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latch Company and 





Fig. 1—Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latch No. 23, for 
Double Doors. 


designed for use in schoolhouses, churches, halls, public 
buildings, &c. The device on the inside of the door is 
represented in Fig. 1. It combines in one the usual fea- 
tures of locking devices, the dead lock and top and bottom 
latches. About waist high a solid. bar stretches across 
the door, standing away from the wood, and connects 
directly with mechanism of the latch. Any pressure ap- 
plied to any part of the bar instantly and positively re- 
leases the dead lock and latches simultaneously and per- 
mits doors to open. It is pointed out that in fire catas- 
trophes the loss of life is due primarily to the fact that 
the exit doors refuse to operate at the critical moment, 
when terrified people mass themselves about the exits. 





Fig, 2.—The Usual Hardware Trim Applied on Outside of Doors. 


With the device illustrated it is explained that when peo- 
ple rush blindly toward the exit doors and the leaders are 
forced against the bar across the opening the latches 
operate automatically and the doors swing open, even 
though the latch bolts are dead locked from outside. In 
Fig. 2 the lever and escutcheon is shown on the outside 
of doors. The latch is operated from the outside in the 
same manner as any ordinary lock and latch device. The 
device is carried in stock in a number of finishes, for 
doors up to 3 x 8 ft., and is easily adusted to doors of 
lesser widths and hights. 


os 
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Universal Ball Bearing Caster. 


The Universal Caster & Foundry Company, 1170 
Broadway, New York, has put on the market the Uni- 
versal oblong ball bearing platform or plate caster, here 





Fig. 1.—Universal Ball Bearing Steel Caster. 


shown in detail. The parts are made of high grade open 
hearth basic steel. The rivet fasterfing the horn to the 
plate is proportioned to the strength required in each 
size; greater as the sizes increase, to prevent bending. 
The balls are of steel 7-32 in. uniform diameter in all 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Horn and Ball Race. 


sizes of casters. One of the new features in this style 
is the ball retainer, Fig. 2, by means of which the balls 
are securely kept in the proper position and free to roll 
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in any direction regardless 
of obstructive particles in- 
cidental to any position so 
near the floor. Fig. 3 is a 
sectional view of the new 
style steel wheel, as now 
made, having fewer parts 
and better shape. The cast- 
ers are made in Nos. 3 to 
8 inclusive, with wheels 
from 1 1-16 in. to 1% in. 
diameter, the horns of 
which may be obtained in 
steel, brass or nickel plated. 
The wheels can be supplied 
in iron, steel, lignum vitae, 
brass, nickel plated, solid 
brass, leather and soft and 





Fig. 3.—Section of Steel 
Wheel. ' 


hard rubber, according to 


preference and service required. The plates range from 


1% x 1 3-16 to 2 9-16 x 2 in. 


—_++—___. 
The Howard Dustless-Dusters. 





The Howard Dustless-Duster Company, 164 Federal 
street, Boston, Mass., is manufacturing dusters of chem- 
ically treated cloth, designed to dust, clean and polish all 


furniture, finish, metal, glass, 


&c. The material of which 


the dusters are made is a soft black fabric, calculated to 


be used on the most delicate 


surfaces without scratching 


them. The peculiar feature of the dusters is their dust 


retaining quality. It is expla 


ined that when rubbed over 


a dust covered surface they absorb the dust, and can be 
immediately used on a dark colored material like a derby 


hat without communicating to 


it the dust already absorbed. 


The dust can be washed out of the duster with warm 
water and soap, but the company states that the prop- 
erties cannot be washed out of the cloth. The article is 
made in four varieties: Standard dusters, office dusters, 


floor—or bag broom—dusters 


and auto dusters. 


—_9-+- oe ———————_ 

THE WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. 
Va., is distributing a series of card calendars, which are 
cleverly designed to advertise the company’s leading 


lines of sheet metal products. 


size for inclosure in business 


They are of convenient 
envelopes and have on one 


side a full calendar for 1908 and on the other side, 1909. 
Above the calendars are illustrations with brief printed 


descriptions referring to the 


company’s products, includ- 


ing Sheets, Ceilings, Shingles, Roofing, Stove Pipe, Gal- 
vanized Ware, Dripping Pans, &c. 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
















Chalk, in bulk......... # ton 3.00@ 3,40 
China Clay, Imported.# ton 11,50@18,00 
table Oils— gai. | Cobalt, Oxide........ #100 1.45@ 2.60 
tAnsoed, State and Western, “4 Whites. Commercial. % => = 2 
RT csvasecsansesonsaceccsocactl: GG | “gee asm rs ‘oa 
city, ‘Boi etree eaten 45 46 Ex, Gilders......... 10 b .60@ .6 
BLY, TRRW. coccccccccccccccccces 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls ere ee a 
Lard, Prime, Winter.. In bladders........... eveses Ah 00 
Extra NA 2a cece 4 @ In bbls, or stubs. ce 12 Ar 
Opies petal | ie O58 ates: 
commer oer. prime....... a7 oan ae ee ae a er 
ummer White...... . 
roicliow , Winter pone st as Spirits Turpentine— x gal. 
‘allow eS 52 
spices In Oil DbIs........00000+ soeeeee4d @43% 
Hii Hrs Sl In machine DbbIS........0000+0+--43%@44 
eac! BER c<ccccesecen’ oe. 
cae mienshed Winter... 42 @ “ing Glue— $b 
oanut, Ceylon.......... Cabinet ....... eccceccccesocccoces 12 @15 
WHER cdiiduddacdressnars # Th 74@ 7% | Common Bone......ccccccccceees 7 9 
Cot fected Prime.......... S © | BRR WINE Fick csssdbicccodecse 18 
CWEOUNIGIOANG cccccccccccccese Fish, - 
Red. WRG. since Uaissedasecekest 37 ee oe ee oe @i.20 
Saponified aounee -B 5% | Foot Stock, White..... otek 
o Mr fli teeeee . on Foot Stock, Brown..... 
Palm, Lagos.......+..--s.. eb sK@6 |gann Common Hide. 
Mineral Oils— Trish enero 


Grade. 
fe gravity, 25@30 cold wr 13% tine White 


POUL, scoced # ton 18 09 
GEROE. co vcvecosecs ton 13, 6.50 





Colors in Oil— eb 
Black, Lampblack........... ooee12 @ld 
Blue, Chinese «36 

ue, Prussian + 32 
Blue, Cees bdeeslecoasnece 3 @16 
Brown, Vandyke............+s++ li @it 


Green, Chrome.. 
Green, Paris.. 
Sienna, Raw.. 





White Lead, Zinc, &c.— 


eb 
Lead, English white. in Oil. .10%@10% 
Lead, a White: 
500 Tb or over, je Oil.. eg 6% 
iets ‘tes than 500 tb, in Oil.. m% 
—-. White, in oil, 5 D tin 


or White, in oil, 1 to 5 bh 
assorted tins.......+...scssseeee @ 8% 
Lead, American. 


eb 
Wee; Oalbial veccccccccaccacece 4 6 
Be CN ve nzksideds cesececs 31 
eS. ere 29 @3l 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. 3%@15 
Brown, GS. ctsccdcastonee 1 
Carmine, No, 40.....-.-.++++-- $3. 10@3. 25 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3 5 
Green, Chrome, pure........... 17 
Lead, Red, bbls,, 5 bbis., kegs. @ 6% 
Litharge, bbls., bbls,, kegs. @ 6% 


Ocher, p Elastin pada ton $8.50@16,00 
American Golden ee? 
WOE) dda cdeserecvinta 
Foreign Golden...... . 1 
Orange Mineral, English....... 10 @12 
WN Gatkee du dauingstadeek ohne 12%@1 





Red, Indian, English 
American ‘.............. 

Red, Turkey, English 
Red; Tuscan, English 

Red, Venetian, ——- 
WER *vcetacssssaxas 


ioe 





500 ths and over 2% for cash if paid OO Gund ab cesadeaksvesee 3 @9 
in 15 days from date of invoice, Italian, "Raw. Powdered...... 3 @T 
American, Raw..........sccccce ; 2 
Zinc, Dry— American Burnt and Pow’d. 1%@ 2 

#8 tb Talc, French.......... ton $1 aan 

Aedes. * chee ndendh deaiians 5%@ 5%| American ........... ¥ ton 15.00@25.00 

ch process).. 6%@7 | Terra Alba, French... 100 .90@ 1.00 - 

al SBeal ‘i process). 74@ 7] English ...........2-. #100 h .80@ 1.00 

German Red Seal (French fee 7 100 tb, No. 1. .75@ .80 

, D . niadevdenoginnneed am 64@ 6% American ...¥% 100 tb, No. 2. .60@ .65 
Green Goal seeeeeesereseseeeeese yee Umber, T’key, Bunt, & Pow.. $ 

> Seem sonneseddvaanesacene Turkey, Raw and’ Powdered. 2%(@ 
French, SD eae 84@ 8% Burnt, American..., eee 14@ ; 
Green Geal.......sseeereersenes 10%@10% Raw, American..........00.++ 1%@ 2 
Dey Colors— # ® | Yellow, Chrome, Pure.......... 13%@15 
Wile: COMBO.) in c'siiskcccssedeed 6%4@10 Vermilion, American Lead....7 @3 
Black Drop, American.......... 4 qe: Mi icedsrnthsake 65 Ou 
—- Drew. ins tansesss a English, Ta Mbobsceareasere on 
TWO acc cncthkesiccvecess gi si mported........0..+4 5 
Lamp, commercial............+-+ OBES CNORS coc denndbeceddce cesasas $0.90@1.00 
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“Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


T hey usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—-A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Aa; usters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 33% % 
EE aces bobesniinnss cnnubskeentan’ WZ 
Zimmerman’ s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 5 
Rene? - TGR, . .scsvncesssacnvisecseeses 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection...............++6+ 35% 


Ammunitlon—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anti—Rattlers— 


Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton  Anti- 
Rattlers, o%, pairs, _ a 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, 

Fernald Quick ’ hifter, att 
WOR kn ccccvescnesepanrecpeves 


Anvils—Ame <a 


Eagle Anvils..,..........0. #bh @*%¢ 
Hay-Budden , Weonght.......0¢ 9%4@9% ¢ 
TERMER, a coceccevscvmecscsse # th 9%@9% ¢ 


Imported— 


Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Guperice, 
See ete tees ch eSbane 10@10% ¢ 


# Db 
Peter Wright & Sons, # tb, 84 to 349 
tb, 350 to 600 tb, 11%¢. 


Anvil, Vice and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co,, $18.00........ 15&10% 

Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &¢. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Thsinmston Mal (58. cuvce<cssccpscceens 10% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75&10@80% 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright 65k 10709 


Black Lip or Blued. .65@ 6565 7, 
Boring Mach. Augers. jiuchon 0% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... yoe10%. 


Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 40&5%, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co,, a 


ard’s 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits ‘pieneastake 5% 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 

No. 10 ext, lip. R, Jennings’ lst 


ey, 

No, 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... 50% 
Russell Jennings’............ 1&2 %, 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............. 16% 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.......... 45% 
PR NONE ont coctknuuscenkoneecates 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........... 357, 
Eh: SOOO. SOME... a ccuncnonencswa 60%, 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60%, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60%, 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............. 50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50° 


Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, #® don, $26 ; 

gg oe Read, 160810 % 
Ford’s ‘Clark's Pattern.. 


766 &5 7, 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 





Size, $26.00...........scceseeeres 60&10% 
ER Svabescacadseescshnceutinsee 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dbdl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.7 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. -65.0@0.00 


NE EAP o en ccunesbockelone dante 


SRNL « wo sintids acacvenvcahicedsandbcan ee 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Shi ,4 MOR kt acund : a. TF 
ne esheets rr) 
aie & Co.: 
O58 SEGMUMOTNAT'S .0<'.0secacéaoessces 6% 
MNS ekecccspastecasecdnes 334k&T\ % 
PUES ras batben gh keS5605 cb bass bscenensee 48% 


Awl Hafts—sece Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 


Brad Awls: : 
UD - is dow <5 gro, $2.7. 
Unhdled, Shidered. -gro. eee 


Unhandicd, Patent. .gro.66@70e 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 


Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 

Handled, Com. . .gro. $3.50@4.00 

Handled, Socket. gro.$11. 50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Thus 383% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


Axes— . 
Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 

First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 

Second Quality...... $4.25@ 4.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality pieis sae $7.00@7.50 

Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose a” . 4Y4Ga4she 
Concord, Solid Collar... .45 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. " 34as ¢ 


No. 1% Com., New Style. LYzG4%¢ 


No. 2 Solid Collar...... LY4GPAe¢ 
Half Patent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12........ 70% 
Nos. i3 to SS Te eee: 10% 
Nos. 15 to 18... .70&10@720&10E5 7 
Nos. 19 to 22... - k1OA@NE10€5 7% 


Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
SO. 6s ta anh 05's ss 08 1b., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 
1b., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent........-1b., Ye@10¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: ea 
A. Balt... ccccccccccccccscccsesscesccce 20% 
EE MIOEE, cncbscscsesncneveseesoosenes 3.257 
Competitor Bait.........-.-+s+++. W&5%, 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........+0+-+++- 50&10% 
Pullman ......ccsccccccccscevcccese 50&10% 


Spring— 
Light Spring Balances .60@60é5% 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Ssalances apmeuatied 40@40&10 7 
Circular Balances.......--++++++ 50&107, 
Large Dial..........sssccccccscscsees , 
Barb Wire—‘Sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per 1b., 2, @2e¢ 


Towel— 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..® gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Monte BOG... .0ccsciccres 40% 

Chattillon’s No, 1.......-.-eeeeeeees é 

Chatillen’s No. 2.........s.ceeeeeees 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co,: 
No, 12 Wire Coppered #8 doz, $0.80; 
Tinned $0.85 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 
NE) nc nadndiosncsonsebhsesionen © $1 "20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz. $1.50 


Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. C 
Genuine Dover, per TO. No, 1, 
Tumbler Size, $7.50; 2, Fam- 
ily Size, No, 3. “Extra Fam- 
ily Size, 24.00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 
00. 


$30. 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 
Heit, per, doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
Jap'd, $5; No. Me Jap’d, 
ed ’No. ap’d, $ 
Lyon, fap'd per a "No. 2, 
1 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Dover. rt gTo., No. 60, 
8.0; No, 75, $6.b.: No. 100, $7.00; 
102, Tin’d. $8.50; No, 150, 
Hotel, "$15. 00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, E ae” No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz,, $25.00. 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List: 
Split Leather....... 604k 100065 Y 
Grain Leather.... : ee 

Hand— 
Meo oe sep te § 
Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 | = 
Molders— ~ 

Inch.. 10 12 15 16 z 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00) = 
Bells— Cow— 

Wrought Cow Belis......... 735% 

ness chalice cbpaebhonbudsicssis& 75& 10% 

PORE. pcvein=chapaabbaupersehncesa 50% 

Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg, Co.’s...... &10% 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrReEcToRY, issued May, 1907, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
Lists ” 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Hand— 
Polished, Brass....... 60@60410 %, 
White Metal. ........:; 60606 10% 
Nickel Plated........c0¢ 50410 % 
A ea 50€10%, 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bel.s...... 33% @35/, 
Miscellaneous— 

i ee! lb., 24@2%¢ 
Church and School... .60@60610% 
Belting— Leather— 
Standard .....s- We 10@0E 1045 % 
RE 4'55c 5 be ate Sa oe ee 754105, 


Cut Leather Lacing. .60@60é10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. o" 


Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
704 10@75 % 
. -60€10@70% 
- 40@50% 


Standard ey 
ee! eee rr ° 
Bench Stops— 

See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
RUMI © Sus acdspvsbstsnbonebessaccoaned 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes.............. 50% 
NN  hoccsencndsesncacvecsscovaseaset 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Gommon Wi ooden re T5G@TEESY 
& L. B. Co, 


a Wood hestits, 50% ; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50% ; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, y 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

MN Gan acdsdnddancvenaendncsbsoosen 309 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
ee SERS ree 55% 
Boards, Wash— 


See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co........ccscccce 334% 
Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
3% a2 6 and smaller. Be O—% 


Larger and longer..... a —%, 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . ae 
i Bh OSS wa 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
3% x 4 and smaller. .75410@—% 
Larger and longer..... T0@—% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
non... 8 4 § 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 35 45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring ~ — 
OS errr ee 10 
oe ee 31°20 150 2.25 
= Iron Chain, oa —— 


PIs 6 om ae 0 * 5100 10 165 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
MER c0's aia ee eo 6 6 8 10 
BN SS 5 5.5 44 «oat $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
806 10@80E 1045 7, 


PU. vik oa oe 70¢10@ 706 104.10 
EN wicaees 5 50S @50E 1045 9 
Square Neck........ WEATHER I0Y 
Square .... - + -70£10€10@80 % 
Ives’ Patent Door........ 00 BY 
Ives’ Wrought Metal +. 45% 


Expansion— 
F, Evans’ Crescent........... 40@60% 
Richurde Se Sree 55&10% 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 












Sfyle No. ~ Double - 60% 
Style No. eS 60% 
Style No. 1i0, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .557 
NE WN oases cctccdecseganiveresd 66% 


Piow and Stove— 


PAOD  Saapaw sa <\0400 . - 65k5@710% 
OOO ashe sn 6 00s see 85@85E5 % 
Tire— 

Common Iron.... « - 80G8IL5% 


DOVE TON 0.0. ceeas 80@ 8045 7, 
American Screw Co. 
Norway Phila., list * Oct, 16, 84. 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, cat. “aim 
Bay State, list Dec, SW caess 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
porwas Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...80% 


le Phila., list Oct, oi’ "84. . 82% 
nee Rte list D BR. Sissktesseced % 
i : ‘Burdsall '& ward Bolt & 


meee” Fist Dec, 28, ’99 
Norway Phila., list Oct. a 
MUON esse dase sesadevendapesdbnteeee 
Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99....80% 





Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884. “gone 
Ugen ‘Nut Co.: 
re Bolts..... sbbananenausunescacee 72%% 


Borers, Bung— 


Borers Bung, ame. with Handle: 

Inch... 1% 1% 1% 2 

- -$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 

Pe Pea ees 2% 2% 

A OE sot 3 ata 4 voia x $8.65 11.50 
serie: Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 

75; No, 3, $2! 50 each......... 25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E, Jennings & Co............00+- 25% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
Acme 1 








Perfection 
Seavey ... 

Braces— 
Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
UME ocbesbessinscen 50d 10810608107 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. 60% 
rave No, 61, 166, 206, 614. 

Jennings & Co..... e 
Mayhew’s ERE 5 -ocbunccaneaancaed 60% 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. ao 
Millers re s Drill Braces....... 25 &10 
P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.. a0 

Brackets— 
Wrought Stecl.75€10@75€10410% 
Bradley Metal Ciasp.. 80K 10@80K lU&v 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10% 
Griffin’s Folding panel. paeeeed 70&10% 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
SEE ciwebauednssstdvensd doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............+0- 75& 20% 
Wire Goods 757 


Buckets, Galvanized — 


M’fr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart. . » 2 15 
Water, Reg. . .26.85 29.50 38.50 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 
Fire, Rd. Btm. 32.00 34.65 38.65 
We u cosets ea 87.35 41.85 45.35 


Bull Rings—sce Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,706.55 oe 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.............+.- 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40410@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40410@50% 
Loose Joint. ineoueutes Wé10@75% 


ET k5ES% 


Loose Pin........ o ++ OD 7 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 7 
Parliament Butts....... soaioes 


Wrought Steel— 


Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
WEUUIIE: “elas web a'w'o-s VOLS Y, 


Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 


Reversible and Broad..70€5% | | 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light, e 
Inside Blind. éc...... ~4 
Back Flape, Table Chest. ose ™ 
Japanned., e 

= 

& 


HOLS Y, 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip. 60% 
Broad Hoes 
Steeple ">> ocecees eh 

: . 70% 


eee eee ee we eeee 


Ball Tippe 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee rr 
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Cases, Bird— 


dryx Brass: Series | 3000, 5000, 
“hie, “het list; 1200, 15%; 260, 3, 


Pee eee ee eee ease ses eeeeseeeseeeees 


Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800.. 30% 
Hendryx Enameled 35% 


Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b. WYo¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per lb. Pi: @a¢ 
Burke’s, Blunt, eee? Sharp, @b% ¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, i ¢ ; Sharp, Hees 
Perkins’, Blunt, P tb, 3.65¢; er ¢ 


Beer eee eeeeeseeeeee 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


-” eB. Bin cvcccccces +2 cbse 
et cet cee 35¢ 


fr L. ww cs cceecces sper M.hO@4s2¢ 

Go. Divine ve sons sll lper M O¢ 

Musket ....ccvcces per M 6: 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets.. 15410% 
All other primers per M.§$1. 52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— . 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: 
98 0. Fg C6. 0 se 000% - 1045% 
5B 0, B, 81.00» vi0000+02sMeen 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50.......+ 10457 
aa cal. Rim, $2.75....+0+. 1065 


Caps, Con. Ball, pat. $190 
? Caps, Round Ball.. i 49 
Goumel Ms docad akeee eae 
Target and Sporting Rifle. isa 
Primed Shells and see ~ 


Rim Fire, Sporting........++. 50% 
Rim Fire, M ilitary... ses ae eh 
Casters— 
BOS Siissedwensaee . - 65410@10% 
PURE 4 i604 044.0200 60L5GO0E 107 
Philadelphia ....70&10@70410£10 
Acme, Ball Bearing ak evuesane khan 35% 
Gem ‘(Roller Bearing) Siaan T0RI0KI0NSS 
Steel GMs roe ccvccccccsccseccccescceees 50% 


Standard Ball Bearing............... 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. “aRi10% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-16 % 7-16 % %& 
$8.15 5.55 4.60 3.95 $3.75 8.65 3.55 
% i 1% to i4 inch. 


Ta cask wots, deduct 25¢. 
German } ved ma = . 60@60E5% 
German Pa ern 

6-0 to a sa¥ecn ae ease oie 7104:5@70610%, 
2 and 8. .604¢10410@60d 10410857 
j, 5 and 6..... 50e 10045061045 % 


Halter— 
Halter Chains...... 60£5@60E10% 
German Pattern Halter Cnrains, 


oun July *. 97... .60410£5@ 70% 

Yovert Mfg. Co.: = 

Halter ere cecceccessesesecseeseres 355% 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and -Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces,.Western Standard: 100 pr. 
644—-6- -8, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
614—6- -2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
6Y44—8-2, Straight, with ring . $32.00 

6i4—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per og Sor Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4¢ to price of 
Straight Link. 


Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c.. .60410@60E1045% 


Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 

TOR -5 ivcan's 06% 000 mare 

BV GBR. 0-0. 0094-4 0-00 6. gee o 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain. 75 139 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 444@5% 
Bridgeport Chain Co. : 

Triumph Halter and “Coil. 56060 » 

Triumph Do to 


Brown pale and Coil.. ee abes 

Covert Mf 

Breast, fists: Heel, Rein, Stal- | 
Mh eiweceebaceececs cinbusdagopeené ’, 


Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog ond. Eesnel 
CRONE. gaarncoksedcsstereat 4@40%, 
Niagara Dog Leads ae — 


COD. ceva Ssednneussavcucned 1&5 % 
Wire Goods Co.: — 
DOg CHAIN. 0.000500 -0cceccsecsncesese ~ 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
Steel Chain Rpieens Wpavedenansewese<rd 60% 
Pullman 
Bronze’ Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
I 0h aban. du bahens oCAns 6 60&10% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. 8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, r 100 
We a Sawiasieiis canndyastees . 00@ $5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk—. (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue... Ay 50¢ 


Carpenters’ Red........ , 45¢ 

Carpenters’ White..... ‘ion 450¢ 
Checks, Door— 

Depiater's saddssegscddebhs sin casvseds ngs 
Allman, PET PO.......eeeeeeeeeeeee , 

RGGSWIN so crcccccccccvcccccsccccseec Sey, 


THE IRON 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co,: 

Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 35% 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .25% 
Farmers’, ——. etc,, Chests, 

MM so cs 4 tude stbay 20% 

Machinists’ and 


Ce PIE on 6 dicentusecanciuae 45% 
Tonk CRMMRSs i. s6scceces ccssecend 45% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
MGM MUMMIES saccnielcescscxcind T4% 

Chisels— 
sooketFramingand?irmer 
Standard List........ 80é1 1-8 
PRM, Meco cndewsdactaaecseqénde te’ 


C, E. Jennings & Co.: 
Socket Firmer No. 10.. 


+e D&T % 
Socket Framing No, 15 





I a di icsehavendsecanccevouel 66%4@70%, 
L, & I. J. White & Co...... “30@ 30857 
se 
Tanged Firmers. . 80€5@35% 
me is cscddccaneddhs ck sanuawneee’ x 

Jennings | & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25% 
| ied Pe DOR vasccnapaagela 25&5% 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, good quality. neue 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks.............+++ 35% 
Almond Turret Ste Foal Chuck..... 407% 
Beach Pat, each $8.00............- 35&5 % 
IRD acccccscicccsasvccoscceendecvede 25% 
DISCOS oo oc ccccoscesdecdescoesees 25% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.........++++++++ 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive..............+ 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 3% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws. ...35% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25% ; 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat.. 
25%; Positive MRR <a ee von ans 40% 
Planer Chucks...........cscceseceees 20% 
WOE WIN BOB oo ca vidnsevetesecsee 35% 
Standard Tool Co,: 
Improved Drill NR eke ccctis 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination Nos, 2. &¢ 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 2i......8. 35% 
Scroll Combinations, Nos, 83 ang. 


Independent iron, “Nos. 18 and 318. 39 
Independent Steel, | OE See: 25% 
Union Drill, Nos. 000, 00, 100, 101, 
ME» SOs ON canccdaivesducsescacett 35% 
Union Czar Drill..............c0+0+ 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 05 
Universal No, 42... 0... scssccecesees 
Iron saan Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, %,., 


SdwGhanebepexeks coekeudoceh atneeve % 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

BN CER as cSccncsieschavewecc’ 50% 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 50% 


Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50% 

Little Giant Drill, Improved 

i RR rere 

Scroll Combination Lathe... 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

PORN Tiscsacessecssceeecaccece 


Clamps— 


Adjustable Hammers........... 20@20&5 % 

Copriage Makers’, 8s & W. 
cals valeaaaavoupnhes 

Besly, Parallel........... aa ’, 

Myers’ Hay Rack L, 

Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65% 

Wood Workers’ Hammers....... 40&10% 








Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..# $08 ns net 

0z., 


& C, Shank, All Steel 
7% in,, $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


Dy MIN iscsienesreRaian sh caxaaeen 30% 

oe a re 30% 

Bes Be Gy Wee Ob.. rbcaviensence 30% 

Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 
ym Century Horse, each...$5.00 
Hghtning Belt Horse, each. $15.00 
hicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | 32 


Stent: 8 Enclosed Gear 8 
| re $6.75 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 


ing Machine, each........ $12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, 705, 
80680610% 


Cloth and Netting,. wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


' Racking, "Liquor, Bo ttling. 
Meee dee her acwe ee sis e 15%, 
Compression Bibbs. 20% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens £. 
Son’s 5 st 


y Dividers, a 
Ordinary Goods.......70&10@75% 











AGE 2065 
Conductor Pipe,— Slaw and Kraut— 
. Henry Disston & Sons: 
L. 0. L. to = ealers : Slaw: and Kraut Cutters Lee ey 35% 
Gal. Steel. _Charcoal.} Gorm Graters 30° 
Northeastern. 10&10% soeoariee J. Me Mast ile, Oss. ee - 
Eastern..... 75% 504£1047 Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....3 doz. $3.00 
Pittsburgh ..75&145% 60% Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
Central . 15410 % 60% GENCE cccrcesveceseqacecey 8 doz. $4.00 
orthwestern, Tobacco— 
WEMLY, 60% 
Western ....20G12%%  50612%% | All Iron, Cheap. . .doz, $4.254.50 
Tennessee .. .70€10% 504£12%7 | National, @ doz.. No. 1, $21; No. 2,” 
Southern .... 0% GRID, BS Ran cposcdy eck cxaussicncasts eases 0% 
Southwestern. 70% 50k5% 
Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- D 
tory shipments generally deli 5 iggers, Post Hole, &c— 
See also Eave Troughs, Dieston’s: 
Coolers, Water— Rapid, @ doz., $24.00.............. 25% 
Samson, doz., Se cecccesvces 25% 


L. & kG: Mfg. Cy: 
PR eS $1735 $2°00 $2°25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, pened, side pantie, 


eaeee 


Ga 2 

Each ..... $1.95 $015 $2.40 $3.30 *% 
White Enameled 
Agate. Lined.........cccccccccccccees 10% 
Coppers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 


and heavier, 20¢; — 

than $ lb. to patr.......-- 22¢ 

Cord— sushi k 
Braided, Drab.......+++: Ib. 35¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 20¢ ; No. 7, 20%4¢; No. 6, 
21%6¢. In_ lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per ound. 

Cable ‘Laid Italian, 1b., No. 18.37¢ 

Italian, 1b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 

Common ‘India...... ., 11@i1%¢ 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted. eS 

Patent Russia........- 

Cable Laid Russia...... Ie 

India Hemp, Br’d’d..... tb. -21¢ 

India Hemp, Twisted.. .1b. isaiie 

Patent India, Twisted. lb. 


Pearl Btaided. cotton, No. 6, ie ." 
Wee; 2642¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 

Badystone, raided, Me 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 

Harmony Cable Lad talian, Hos, 7 
GR icnsncsevinccontereesosecese # bh Be 

Pullman: ss 
Wire Sash Cord............sssesee: 10% 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, $2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 


Pee. #8 w., “Drab Cotton, 
55¢; ‘Ttalian ow q 10¢@ 
50¢ ; feinen _ oe PS 
ton, 50 — oe aed 8 
Meer chusette Dots. -# b woe 
Massachusetts, Drab....# Ib m : 


Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12.. 


— pat > g 
Be " White, 40¢; 
Ay Ot ¢; B, White, ei 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen.. 


See also c ain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
PO TAMMIR. 6. occ tens 9a@— 
Short Length....... 914200 — Y 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85410 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture | 


NE, eve vacccvececcecesouccessaseusece 90% 
Cradles— 

ee a ae 5% | 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50 and $9.00 accord- 
ing to grade, 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: : # Fi 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% jin. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal eee 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 
¥% in. pote, $1.75; 5x%x 3.16, 
$50: TOG SE Beidcccccccsace $3. 
eusaieh: “Black, $2.25: Blue, Red 
Qtid  WellOWs Goecsssssasaceecbsces $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz,, Heavy, $5.50; 
TAME cvdelvutentNabnenbndscsceccaced $5.00 


Crow: Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
We cance da ccccedctdsteantas 50% 


Cutlery, “‘Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. .) doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor.............+- #8 doz. $3. 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... g doz, $2.50 


Cutters— Glass— 
EE. Eh, MaghewW Geis. ccisccessccssas 40% 
Red_ Devil..... pamnleginedecaettiasndate 60% 
ye i ae are ere 40% 
WORN onc iciccnscsicccccyssssesicee ‘, 
Meat and Food— 
sAmanen seuiecidesseeawiedins daaaeaks 30% 


Nos, ....401 402 403 “404 405 406 407 


Each ...$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Nos..... 5 10 
Each 2 sats sis B@B&T4 
MO. Eo CEM. idcdiveitvc inset KT, 
P58. & wr a} 
SII ocx cibdnsesuaob eae # doz. 33%% 
Nos... 1 2 3 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
TOG ~. civatevecccésscdiacsingt 40&5%, 
Faas spasccatescesne sats ein 10&5 7, 
e ant....... ervese 10z, 40@50% 
Nos.. pa 310 312 322 


320 
00 $48.00 $44.00 p=" $68.00 
New tok No. 605, # doz. $24.00, 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; Nowa” 
MURAI cctaceresecedaat nthatacad 10&10% 

$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Ghavers. aaeeet + -25@30%, 


Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. 40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 

# doz., $7.00 

Perfection Post Hole Diggers, # 


doz $8. 
Split’ Handle Post Hole Diggers, 


# doz., $7.75 

Hercules Pattern, # doz........ $10.00 
Kohler’s, #@ doz., Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules. 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 

SES ONMNONG is ban icciccccececeacd 50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
gs: PN coh. cccecccnopsankteudaten 609 


Dividers—Sce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... yA 


Drills and Crill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 
Machines « o..cc- « -$1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers r-- 
Breast, - ey ee  Wiriacencctccceads 3344 % 
Goodell Automatic Drills.50&1 @60&10°, 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills,334&10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25% 
Ratehiet, Parker's. icc. ccccccccceoccsss 40% 
PERO, ©» WOMEN Be ic.néccscecevacecous 40% 
Ratchet, 
proved 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 


50& 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 14 


Twist Drills— 








Rts Bt0OO se 5 BVA eee WGINES %, 
Taper and ‘Straight Shank, 
604 10@20Y, 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, @ 
os.. 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., | 
Buck Bros,’ 
Champion Cond headheontnsdes ceteunecte 
BEEN bncctientdindin onuhdudiin 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. 
ety; aoe Action Ratchet... 
, ells WED s co ccscvcessouces 65@65& 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40 
Mayhew’s Monarch.............cess0. 40% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21.. ~ 25810 % 
Millers Falls Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42. -15&10% 





Smith Hemenway 'Co., Nevxer- 

turn, $o%7 Elmora, ““*"" ar, 
W&10% 

Swan’s: 

Nos, 7565 to 756%, w%; No. 7540 
40&16% 


= Trough, Galvanized— 


Charcoal. 
Territory...Gal. Steel. Iron. 

Northeastern. T5k10L5 Y, 60420% 
Eastern... . .8042%4% 60420% 
Pittsburgh ..80&é20% 654107, 
Central . 806104104 2Y% 654107 
Northwestern. 806 10610 % 65410% 
Western ....80€10% 606 1065 
Tennessee .. “anes 6081085 °% 
Southern .... 80% 606 10657 


Southwestern. 154 1042%% = 60457, 


Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory* shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel and —_ 2. 
cane Gauge. ... .85@85é10% 

PeeedPeesseecoawees 50% 
No. i eacdavactixerers ne 
Be Dhencnthe iii cte dads 10% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


eiwents, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 

Royal Blue........ 40&10& 10%, 

Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40&10%, 

Emery, “Turkish— 
4to 54 to 

46: 220: Flour. 

Hege <.<...80.5 ¢ ous 314¢ 

gee Re MM 

10-10. cans, a ’ 
case.... 7 6 

10-1b. cans, less ‘ 

i De cae ” ¢ 10 8 ¢ 

Less quantity.. ¢ BB ¢:. 8 4 


NOTE.—In lots 1 8 tons a discount af 
10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice— 
—See Squeesers, Lemon. 


‘ 
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canes and Weight-. 


Bute Gl WR soc kvicccccsssessasea 33% % 
Corrugated— ‘ 
Acme Corrugated Fasteners........70% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined...... > cu 
Metallic Key, Leather a a 
Red Cedar. .....- pasos ss 
Petroleum ....... . +e - WEN@Tz 
B. & L. B. Co,: . 
BAL TERY. ccvcsccvovcnssesecsios 60&10% 
DERE ccrcccccnccdcnvcnsepiccescenensses z 
ee ere 50&10% 
John Sommer’s Peerless ™ Key.. ol 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......-. 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. -50& 10%, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 1 ey. a 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. 504 


John Sommer’s Reliable Cork iiees 


10% 
John Sommer’s Cateses Cork Lined. 607% 
John Sommer’s O. Cork Lined.. =e 
John Sommer’s No a Cedar... .507% 
John ae. s Perfection, Cedar... 140% 


. an 5 Cte SOM mens 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00........... 
National Seneusine, # doz, $36.40&10% 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 


Files-— Domestio— 


Nov. 1899. 
Best Brands.... 0 10@75810% 
Standard Brands. 75410@80 
Lower Grade.. .- Tb OGIGIE IC 
Im ed— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Blube’ list, var 
24, eRe @0%, 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 2 
Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
104 $3.75 


eee teem weet eee eeeeseaeeeee 


Fusible Links, No, 96.............+ 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No Bw cceed 60&10% 
Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 


Inch poses sai tf DD 
$3.60 3.85 4.15 4 


Reading Hardware Co.............0+ ae 


Fodder Squeezers — 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato... 
Victor, Hay..... 
Victor, Manure. 
Victor, Header. 
Champion, Hay 
Champion, Header 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, Hay 
Columbia, Manure 
Columbia, Spading 








— Wood STEGT .cccsbevenckad 40% 

& C. Potato Digger.......... 60&10% 
eon TRAD ..conccesessvscbsc 60&20 7, 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. 60&10&5 7, 
Dakota Header........ . 608207, 
Jackson Steel Barley. - - -60&20% 
ay ERE. .ccncancncasnccciscvened 657, 


& C, Favorite Wood Barley....40% 
Plated. ‘See Spoons, 

Frames— Wood Saw- 
White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.7. 
Red, 8’: - Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 
Red, De . Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, ioe ee 


see e eee 


) “st. 25 sie $1.90 $2.20 2 $0 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp eeeeee eee een eee $2.75 | 7 
Cotton ......+.+20+5> : io SS) 
Waterproof Sql. Taped. . 2 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. ‘0 s 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


ates, Molasses and Oii— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. .... .80@80E5% 


Gauges— 
Marking, erties, éc. .50@50£10% 
ens 0. 
Cee ee baa 
on’s arkin, ortise, e.. S 
ire, Brown & ‘Sharpe's 33% 
WOM. | MIS Bonaibe vepessacccssavtence 25% 
Wee, Was Ws Oise csdsvccnctil 33% % 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
soe. Metal, No. 1; $2.00; 2, $2.30 
ke, Metal, No. $4.00; 2, $4.30 
ail, Wood Handled 'N No. 4 ca. 


‘$2.30 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Botties or Cans, with Brush, 
5410 @50%, 
Elwell’s ........ 


SPER eee Ree eee eee eeeee o 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade. . .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, ” {u-lb, pails, ea. 
85¢; in boxes, "doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 


2 
Helmet Hard Oil.... 
Griddles, Soapstone— 





Pike MEG Co... .c00.ccsece 33%4@33%4&10% 


Grinders— 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
a Ol, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 2, 


. Alundum”” Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos, 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A 
Combined, BOMB is pist ca eseteee 30% 

— "Dise Grinders, ae, 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
i We OS SD, wnssesenanssc % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10&2% 


Fl aiters and Ties— 


kA - 65 @65E10% 
Bridgeport Chain Co, : 
Triumph Coil and Halters.35&24@407, 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5% 





Brown Cow Ties...... 10&5%, 

Brown Tie Outs........ 10@75&5 %, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

ME Miskbsbadsusdsnwettenedsaeevun 30&2% 

6.5. cc awuekbsbbeesexsi omen 357%, 

EE ERED.» cneccncsccncsocccssnsenss 20%, 

ST I cp cncastoossuvebsey ene’ 45% 

NR nccinroesensacoucsessend 45% 
Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5 7, 

Zn: CT, cscascnsiescovened 45@50 7 


Niagara Coil and Halters.. ess 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&:5@50. 10&5%, 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&57 
Heller’s Farriers......... 408 5@40&10&5 7, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 

Crucible Steel. 








Farriers’ ..... SGhishebbsebaesuusee 40&10%, 
OS 40&10° 
Machinists’ ..... 
Blacksmiths’ ... 
Fayatte R. Plumb 
he By cnncneeel 40&2%4(@40&12%4 7, 
Eng. and B, Hand. ‘wee oT 
Machinists’ Sceee baeaee CO@6O&10 


Rivet and Tinners’ MOR TUG 12457 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 1b., per Ib., -: . -80€10% 
3 to 5 Ib.. per 1b., 40¢. . .80€10€10% 

Over 5 Ib. » per ib., 30¢ oie recht 
Over 5 Ib. » per 1b., 30¢ .80410€10% 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 


Age, Pick, dc... .60&10@60E1065 % 
NE, ED. ees 50, 6:0 w'b,0 6% 02 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 

Oe See 40% 

Ea 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
OO RE. 40% 
SL nics cxataseneuseasehebed sasbe 50% 
CN al Gee caeken 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
Brad Awl........ gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.380@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, é&c., 
60€ 10@60£10€5 , 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 804 
85¢ ; Not Varnished..... ‘65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Chapin- -Stephens Co. : 
Se Dak pcasbensbioxin 30@30&10%, 
Cc . -60@60&10% 
mameie: 
Screw yy toa 
—— Falls “Adi. and Ratchet A 


eee e ee ee eee eee teweseeees oe 


andles 
Nicholson Simplicity wast Handle.. 
50 
J. L, Osgood: s0.858i. 
Indestructible File and Tool, # 


go No. 1, $8.00; No. 2, $8.50: 
Yo. 3, $9.00; No, 4, $9.50; No. 









i a <banienenkaanwhall gro. lots 10° 
W. A. Zelnicker Supply i: . 
Hammer, # doz., . $2.00: 


. 80, 

Sledge, #@ doz., oval, 30 5 
80; octagon, + in., $3.80; 

e> >; Octagon, 
n., $4.00. = 
Axe, ® doz., 2 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in. 80. 
an, doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in, 80. 
Pick. # doz.. R. . 36 in, 
Hatchet, # doz, 12 to 14 in., 
$2.00. 


tlangere— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
way Sees ea track 
Door per double set 


with track, &c. 


Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, Nos. ‘1 and 2; Allith, No, 
3; Allith A justable, No. 6: Re- 
liable Parlor 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 





Oscillating . 
lend Twin.. ad 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

BG Cat DGOP. .i...05.0004 50% 
BRUM” sivevceses'vdbesveevestsll 30% 
DIE cate vessestiaégensbbces’ 50% 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
I ec ine nil MY, 
Roller Bearing.. Lsdwosceecdee 0&2 % 
Griffin Mfg, 


Co. 
Solid x. No. * 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, os ot. 





10% 

Rae aneerine. Ex, Hy., No. 

er cmce cee ndmadl 60&10% 

Bull a ni Was ccentubosee 70% 

Lane Bros, 

Parlor, Ball Boasing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; 105, 85; 
mo Model, $280; “ew Cc ~ 

ML <ucdwehhwcsnnen aca tseaseen 
ere Door, Standard 

Hin, 

Covered ...... 

Special ...... 

Lawrence Bros, 

Advance 

Cleveland 

Clipper, 

CRUE,” Shas neces sescccsessoee 

Cyclone, No. 40........... net $6.50 

Tandem, No. 50........-.- net $7.50 

BG, ARs cnn nedne sabeyivnac 55&10% 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2.. 10% 
BOUIPTICRION. - + 0 00s 003 vn00scdsad 
Hinged Hangers, Hing Gian 


b 
Richards Mfg. Co. 
Hangers, Nos, 47. 48, 147, 247, 
; 08% 
Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. .$2. % 


Roller B’r’g St’1 Track No. y $2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 13.$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
O&714% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16........ 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... $2.25 
Auto a> ae No. 22. ~~ 
Trolley B, No. 17, $1.25; 
D. - i, $2.25;" No, ig, 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


50% 
Tandent No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 
—. Adjustable Track 55% 


Peer eee reenneeereeseeeees 


Morel, Adjustable Track No. | 
50&1 


Rolier Bearings, Nos. 37. 39, 
41, Sizes 1 and 2. TRIE 

Antifriction, = 42; No. 4, 
sizes 2% and 3.......0..0..0+4 60% 
Hinged Tandem _ 48... .60&5°% 
“ne Door B. 

an & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing.50&15&10&5°% 


. Swivel oa. 


Myers’ Stayon Hangers.............. 60% 
Hangers— age 
Pullman Trouser, # 1 


oni No. 4, $24.00; No. 6, 716.50, 

a Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 

su ‘00 No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
te ee i ere $10.09 


Viotor Wolding. .6......ccccves # gro. $9.60 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. - 

net $4.50 


Joist and Timber— 


Lane Bros, Co........ Sbunendhedoeceses 30% 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 


McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60% 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. Hera 
Second qualit RO Oins «ee £5 @— 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Cee, a 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
j No, Os $2.75; No. 7D, $3.00; 


Nos No. $3.50......... BY, 
Clark Coal ? "doz., $0.i8 eeseanaiedl 0% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Gravity fang. ne: 
(Victor; National ; Do. #. 
Niagara ; Clark's. a P.3 
yar Tip; ae) 
ee ere $0. 75 13s 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 
(lL. & P., O. 8., Acme, &e.) 
sy ess 6.0 5. oe re ee 
Doz. pair....$0.70 65 60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
— éc.): 
she Wh vile Webe w: 1 ye) 2 
a. Tk 5 ss eel $0.70 -60 
North’ . Automatic Blind ao 
No. for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
obec, “$11.50... nanan ttinny wed Sands 10% 
arles EN 65 kabecccces ++ -T0@T5% 
Parker Wire Goods Co. ” 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic oe 


Hinges 
Hale's 1 Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
bene ‘o fet. $9.00; No. 111, = 
y 


brick, %. 
antes "Gravity estes bdveseevauteaee 60% 


; 


MURS i dawtaan ores 50% Wrightsville Hardware ae : 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
~~ i # doz, sets, without 
$0.95; with screws, $1.25, 









. &., Lull & Porter.. 

Acme, Lull & Porter.. de 
een City Reversible... 008% 
ee Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 

End-cktnkae oeupenkiathrenakakan 5&5 % 

Niagara ‘Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 

s is holt wehee antes ek enlliesdand 15&5% 

T = Wee Besasshescicasee 75&107 

Scapencentadbad -sineieeieste 75&5% 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 

ME sowkt dotveenadenines+san 1&5 % 

Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75% 

Champion aur Locking Peirce 

Picneer ... 

aa 65% 

H, Co,’s Mortise Gravity lok: 


"he __ Oe SR 60&10% 
Gate Hinges- 
rece or ene wee ae 
cacadevenense 3 
Hinges with L’t’che. 52. 00 a 70 5.10 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.52 
Latches only....... 70.75) 85 
New England: 
With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 
Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.€0 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 
Without Latcn.. doz. ...@s1si 
Western: 
Wen EO00R.. cid sss doz. $1.75 
Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co,: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 


So a FO eee 70% 
Pivot Jiinaee— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot........ moods ses 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchioss veaneaies 4 50% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, O'st Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J, Bardsle 

Bardsley s Non- Checking Mor- )} 
tise Floor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33% % 

Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bali Bearing - Floor. .40% 
Bommer Spring Hinges...... 40% 
No, 999 Wrot. Steel ae — = 
gro. 
Cifeone Spring Butt Co,: 
hicago ~_ Hinges........ 
sre End Spring Hinges.. 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. Bs 
Garden City Engine House.. ‘3% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 5% 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 








American z 
Columbia, # gr., No, 14, 99. 00; 
A MENG s Sines nad cnehnadbneeeas $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ® gr. $12.00 
Columbian Hinges......... 60&10% 
Se ee ere 30% 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, gro, 
lots, $5.10; % gro, lots...... $6.00 
Oxford, New list... .ccccsaceess< 30% 


Floor Spring Hinges...... 65&10% 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless. ..30% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Superior Double Acting Floor 

BUND. osescncueacsbunsabevensd 40% 

Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 

Buckeye All Steel BO ee 00 
Screen Door.......... Vg. & 
Chief Ball Bearings = 
MEMO ain ccacccieddsten nec custe 50% 
Ball Doartaw BOOP x0 ss0s5020 2% 
No. 1777, © iw Steel Holdb’k, 


# gr. 
Standard Miz. Co.: 
Ch = Jouble Acting Door 
SRMNNO NeiacSicceesedtaa 25&10&10% 
Standard Double vom Floor 
MND sshctsicvsnesbeben &10&10% 
Superior Spring Hinge a 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 33%% 


Wrought Iron Hinzges— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
December 20. 1904: 

Light Strap Hinges. .504é10% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60é57, 
Tight T Hinges........50% 
Heavy T Hinges....... 40% 
Extra Hoy. T Hinges.50€é10% 
Hinge Hasps..... - « S8314Q% 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .60€5% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. .50410% | 
Screw Hook { 6 to Rin. .1b.: 
and Strap. 14 to 20in. .1b.3 
(22 to 36 in. ‘1b.3 


Screw Hook a Eye: 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


10LTHG%. 


“38 Extra 


Oe a a Th , #1Lé 
Sh-inch ....... Sesh aeed 1b. T¢ 
EE Son 660d wawieke 1d .844¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
eyere list, price per JTO88! yo 
15 16 17 18) 
Gao. Open... .$35 $39 $42 7” ¥ 
Jap. Open..... 26 28 31 ge 
= 
~ 


Galv, Funnel. 43 48 52 $6 
Jap. Funnel. ... 33 36 59 43 


Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, Bee; GR. cnet each $1.35 


Hoes— Eye— 


Bcovtl and Oval Pattern, 
604 10@ 604 104 19%, 


: Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899. 


re TE, ieee... concen csaeeenuned 
Am. wie S Hoe Co, Gays Pat-— 
TD secs 


cenengecocccesoccoscscceesee iy 


LT | LTT 


—_—— OE — ee 


(Se ee ERI CT 


NN oe 


Fair Quality....... 
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Handled— M ics 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are gelling ttles— achines—-Boring— akum— 

from the list of September 1, 1 

‘obbers Brass, Spun, Plain......20@25% Com. Upr’t, without Augers. WE ce bheCESaaN a ane a8 1b .644¢ 
gust nas tind at al tee _ Enameled | ont Cast cso ee - ea 2 sai mS 00@2.25 Sane MODs in 6-44. 6-t0 Ws <8 a g 
Gronk's Weeding. No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 . om. Angl’r, withou ugers cee eec eee eeeceeees 
Star, Double coli tise. iigiiens | Knlves— anime $2,252.50 Plume Spun Oakum..2%G3 ¢ 
ht, Madison t, /e , SOU feiss cececdinees % ante 
Ft, Madison Crescent Cultivator re Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— Jenin 2g os, 1 and 4........ B&T4 7% Oil — eGen Senta, Oe 

BH OZ... .cescccsscocscveccseeses 70&10% | Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... or Mate WME hei de oo sacacuns 5.75 ers 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% Snell’s, “Upright, $2.65; ‘Angular, §2,90 | Steel, Copper Plated........75% 

Foueet — pascecnens P Sos. bg Corn— Corhing Chase or Paragon : 

MIDE END och nda cetoonnons 7 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, 2 or, Columbian. ee, jpiosks aie Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. See ri on 5 ; ; : “$5109 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco, Hoe...... | Withington Acme, doz., P doz, $48.00 papeed se ceeeeess + -C0GL0E10% 

B&lORT 4 Dent, 75; Adj. Bernated, Fence— iL -— Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........... 70810 7, Serrat yer Yankee No, Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50] Nx,7% 974, 13,24; Old Pattern, 
vou. ee dccasccnbedadasenns — 4 ankee - 1. . Holatinn— ann 83 2 Sales Pi. 
BB 6'in., Cultivator Hoe........§3.40 raw ng— « | Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% | — Spring Bottom Cans.-......70@70&10% 
B. e MNT EO ce cael 50 feeacere List........ 80€10@—% Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Railroad Oilers,. && ideuat 60@60&10% 
Acme Wedding......... # doz., net, As C. E, Jennings & Go,, ‘Nos. ais ” wrrate io cgseveryasnacrtdosccace cing” a ay FS ee 3 spetennnx 
W. & C. pene on ee Pdoz. Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41 | 4, F a 25% | Railroad Oilers, é&c........60@60&10% 
Raleteg noenee a Swan’s ator Ice Cutting— Openers—Packing Box— 
See Machines, Hoisting. Watrous ; 16% % | Chandler's .........+-++5 cecsecceeee12%e% | Herculever, per doz, $24...... 30% 
Holders se.......seux| Hay and Straw— Washing ep ttingadreg 
lar, ‘ OZ, OB. cc ccccced c —_ ; 
Ts a Serrated Rage, per doz. $5.50@5.15 MBoas Nop eneeneesess a got ao | Sprague, Iron Handle. .. .20G35¢ 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and, ah Sickle Edge........ # doz, DMER Si idctlencicthtcasnssee .00 prague, Woo andle. 

DROME: “aires vad cacssdesenivesseseesens % | Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. sto. 00 Senate Hotary Banner Ko, 1 .$57.00 | Sardine Scissors.... $1. 5G30 00 
WOUND . ovvcccccccrcveccccssdcwosecouces 50% Miscellaneous— Standard Champion No, 1 .00 | Yankee- Can and Bottle Opener, 
SEA: dcoocbs Ankntiesadstdges¥ékead 25% ; = Standard Perfection....... a # doz, net, $0.75; Little Gem, 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- Farriers peceeees - doz .$2.60@3.55 Cincinnati Square Western... WF Gg i iakscbadsceddcecsancssas $0.65 

ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 11, Bure, Wostenholm’s ......-.++ P doz, $3,00@3.25 Uneeda American, Round.. Sis : Ege— 

ah nengngueteoesssacegreeweneeciead a rt 
rte sai | , Knobs Mallets— ageing yell lanas 

Base, 2%- Tae Birch or Maple, é 
File and Tool— Rubber gro. $1. 25@1. 450 Hickory ecccce eeeeee $5: 5@50% 
Nicholson File Holders and File. Carriage, op. alk sizes Lignumvite Neales 4 . 454550 % acking— 
Handles ....csccescoecers oo eee Bd ¥R@40% * gro. W@45¢ Tinners’ ene and Apple- Ashéstos Packing, Wick and 
Fruit Jar— e Door, Mineral........doz.65@70¢ wood .... - doz. 4£5@50% Rope, any quantity........20¢ 

— = aoe ernie, cs = 81,25 Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 20@75¢ Mangers, Stable— Rubber— 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace nee, # doz. 


Dash Rein ‘Hoider, e ‘doz. pairs. 53 
Hones—Razor— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Ory 
50%; German. ....csscccccccevccees 4% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading............+.+++- 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List......... 40% 
Coat and Hat, Reading....... 458207 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsvilie 
Harness, Reading BAR. cccccccoocesd 
Wire— 2 
Belt spe searegzases ieee <esday 
Wire 0. & H. Hooks....... 80% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat a p 
Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling........... aes 
Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem...... 5% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., ‘King. “foai0% 





Wire Goods Co. 
Acme, 60&10% ; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 6%; Brace, 75%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.15. 


Cotton .........+-d0%.$1.25@$1.50 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous ~— 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium. 

$6. 15; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 


$2.75@$3. 00 
Grass, common sree all sizes 
per dOz.e.ecceceee + sBL.25@$1.5) 
Whifletree .....0..+.-1b.5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 
Brass ..cceccesee s C0G60E10% 


Malleable Iron......70@i0&10% 
Comme, a Co, Gate and Bouttte 


FL 95> ES Cut-Easy gore Hooks, 


doz, $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Showhbes, «025 <kbé<esnses geeceeces 0% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
orse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition Sh we os athe 
3-ply Guaranteed. ft. aes 
j-ply Guaranteed. . t. tear ¢ 
Cotton Gurden, %-in., coup é 
ee | ft. 8@ 9¢ 


: ft. 0@11¢ 


rons— Sad— 
From 4 to 10. 1b. 83@3%4¢ 
B. B. Bad Irons... ..ib. 84@sise 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50° 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops...... 83 80 93 91 
Tee SOOes 56s ss 88 85 98 95 
New Buglend Pressing. .1b.38%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%: 
OGG Ss dciveaia icin Sia weieiah ead one 6)% 
n — 
Pinking wee aa ae ° 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. ; 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Auto Screw.......... %; Steel, 457 
as 30&2% ; Stee % 


Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130. . .50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 25% 


Lad der— : 
Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Site. 50% 


Door, Por. Nickel. - doz .$2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ 8s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Lasiee Leather— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co,, Reliable.......... 50% 
RN SEN va can ccdedesanbeteansetand 25% 
Myers’ “on Store Ladders... 50% 
Richards Mfg, Co. 

upeeres Neiesiees NG, 10K. 004 50% 

Climax Shelf, No, 509 

Trolley, No, WD. ccisees eetusevssrer ay 


Ladles, Melting— 


L. & G, Mfg, oes (low list)...... 20% 
; ae ee Ss pelleted ééuene Sevened 40&10% 
TRORGIE  vccavcccoccess eedenieveseseeess 60% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0... ..d02.$4.85@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0....doz. $4. 4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0:dos shana 78 
Other Styles.........40@E10% 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
SEE ccs Seweeect ws Ol .50 
Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw, 
doz .35@40¢ 


Door— 
Allith Mfg, Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Storage, 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. 101, 


# doz. $2.00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
BED’ savcenavecesdgodpeasenestcsesion 1&5 % 
Richards’ ‘Trump, SS: ees $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 
BOE ssc 6:44: doz .50¢ 3; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; “Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 
Litters, Transom— 
Me EE BiGeses ba adbavs cinee couccasapayeou 10% 


Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet.......-.$8.50 2.25 2.00 
re eee $2.10 1.80 1.65 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3. 407%, 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30° 
Silver Take Braided Chalk, No, % 


$6,00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2 2, $1.00; N Sa 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, x 

White Cotton, Xo. 32, $1.50; 3; 
$2.00; No. 4%, ; Colors, No” 3%, 
$1.75; No, 4 3B No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No, 3%, $2.50; oO. 4, $3.50; 
NO, 6 GAGE cvccereshscsscees 2... 0% 
Tent and Awnin Lines: No. 5, 


oat Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 

Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft., 

$2.75; 60 *: 70 ft. $3.75; 15 

ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., we 

100’ ft. és.%5.° acseahintambededatentt 20% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Cham, Masons’ and 
ROO TARO. oko ccminocecscived 40% 
Clothes ines, *Wiite Cotton.. ».20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks..........--8%% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c — 

on QTE —Net Prices arevery often winds 





5 

‘. &) E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steed ond, 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 


Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent, 
60%; Iron. 69%; Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20%; Robinson Pat, Venti- 

Pullman’ Patent Vonitiothog, Lock. 
iiman ent Ven ng -BY% 
Reading Sash % 


Swett From Webs. ccccceccoccecccses 50% 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel............+++- 50% 

Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list,50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—Sce Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............+ 20@25 % 
National list Jan. > ee Y 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. “33%, 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10% 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...........++.+- 30% 

Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil........ ise 30% 





Lippincott’s .....cccccccevcceee +0 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
16 18-in. 


vance 25¢ for ae oe 
1 
High Grade. ..$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 


Continental ..cccesccccccssesevescceces 60% 
Great American..........ccccccsssece 70% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new =. y 
Maker OMY. cscccdiscccveccecvcsecces 70% 
SUMAFIVENIS  ccccccccsecccesesesercess 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
50&10&5% 
Pennsylvania Golf..... sdbcanctueesatt 
ennsylvania Horse..........+++ 33%4&5 7%, 
Pennsylvania Pony..... seedeccesés 40&5% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel.............0+. 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel... ar og 107 
tyle C, ig eel, spc 8 
0&10% 
Style D High Wheel, spel, list..70% 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.. 8 .C., K,, T....708&10&5% 
Style A, all Steel.......... aoe 


Style E. High Wheel........ 
oanet and Gold Coin, 7 tists 40 my 






Eagle Horse... « 305 
Tat Big Ms, PROM OM se ydecockaccecuencc 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous ........-85&5 @85410% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

i a Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. $ a 8 9 10 
Anchor ...... 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Coleman .... 3 fH Be Bk EB eccess net 


New Haven.. 2 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
Western th 8% 

Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9@10¢ 

Picture— 

% 2 22% 3in. 
Brass Hd, gro. 45 .55 60 .70 


Por. Head, gro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 

BE kc one Ch SMES C4 CORES 

PEs scuvendeness ate 3d109 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Coid Punched: Of list. 
BqUGTE .cccvecivisccecs chu 
HOGGGOR 2.02 cccceses - + -5.80¢ 
Square, C., a GBs ss oe 
Hezragon, C., . & R......6.80¢ 
Hot Pressed: : 
BONNETS cc ccccccvcccess cata 
Hemagon .. wu cccesecees + C80G ; 


(Fair quality goods.) 
Sheet, O. I... 


. ee  LI@IRG 


Bheet, CO. O. S.ccececr + AlQpiee 
Bheet, 0. B. Bi. .vcccess »-gise 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ HOQ4E¢ 
Se eee 40Q@50¢ 
Jenkins’ ’9%, # th, 80¢............. 25% 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....lb. 7@10 

Cotton Packing...... Ib. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian one Ub. 12o¢ 
Jute .... oa eed. 4@ 4 

Russia Packing: : -lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Water, ‘Well, é&c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 


Standard List...... Sore 709 
Edwards, Royal Blue........... Te, ? 
Fry— 

Common Lipped: 
NOB s«.. 1 


teas Baie a 5 
Per doz...$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
pare a7} 16 18 
Per doz... $1.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: 1b 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 1b., per 100 sq. ft., 
2 “ais¢ 


Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and oe in., 45 to 60 1b., 


WO See Ge. URS ina 042 20 3 ¢ 

Mill inant Sheet, 40 @ 40 in., 
1-32 to Ys ec) irae cee 3¢ 
Per roll. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 


8G 58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lba, to roll, 

56@70¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 

15@78¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. 


ie: Gh Wes BR hn s.0s cacuane $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 ~. ft. 
DOP POR 6 0 4 6x80 4k Kees $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 


$34, onas38. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. .65¢ 
$3 ply, rol’ 108 eq. ft.....-2- - 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft. ) .80¢ 
Sand Paper and Se 


Flint and Emery........ 10%, 

Garnet Paper and Cloth... van one? 
Parers—Apple— 

Goodell Co. : 


Family Bay State........ 
Improved Bay State..... 
New Lightnin, “a 
Turn Table ’ nabs 
waste ee ated Sar 
onanza Improv 
Dan 





OOO e eee emeeeeweeeees 


Eureka Improved,........... 
New Century..... pesnes Adeaes each 









Rocking Table.. ad 
Reading Hardware Co.: 3 
MEY, i ncessnecocacdeesé # doz, 
cccccgecceccccece sa 
pending 72. eccccvccccceses 4 OZ. 
Reading le eee ee eeeeescores doz. 


Potato— 
Sarat 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List wee ecto 10410 
i. ees I 
Cronk’s Hand’ed Garden ee % 
# doz,, No. 2, $2.60; No, 3, $6.40. 





¢ 
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Pinking lrons— 
See lJrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


DRE isco os bcs oe - 0@50E 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. “60@60d 10° 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-6 in....... 6045Q—Y% 

Eatra Heavy, 26 in... .7&5@—% 

fittings, Standard and Heavy, 
Wk 10@75 % 


Pipe, Merchant— 


Consumers, Carloads, 

Steel. Iron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% % 


% % 
and \%in..6) 38 6 «.. 
Moicace ..66 58 6h 50 
icacssedh:. 2. -@- i 
% toGin....72 - 62 70 60 
7to12in....69 5) 6% 58 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First- class ees keke oe bao 87% 
Second-class ...... ceccces 90% 


Pipe, Stove— 


Ow 
@ 
“ 
ve 
3 
ow 
3. 
= 
5 
er 
? 


Edwards’ Nested: 
5 in,, Standard Blue.... 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 
7 in., Standard ae 
5 in., Royal Blue.. 
6 in., Royal Blue.. 
7 in., Royal Blue.. . 

Wheeling orrugating Co. ’s 
5 in,, Uniform Color..$6. 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 
7 in., Uniform Color... 7.65 


Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 








sted : 


& Sesaark 


RR 





Bench, first qual..... “et 

Bench, secon que... eeiee® & 

Molding .......++-% - 25@ 25410 7, 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: E 
Bench, First Quality cpehes eine 000% 
Bench, Second Quality....... +» 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous. B 
Toy and German.......... 

ee a re 


Iron Planes - 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes........... 50&10% 
TTA sien secddccdosncsonvcsosesonesoenl 60% 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Bema. list 

Dec. 12, ’06. > 25% 
Buck Bros.......+.- 
Chapin-Stephens C 





cect... 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 

Kohler’s Eclipse............. # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 

DD csth won ese oe 1D. 4G@H4G 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... .75&5@75&10€5 7, 

Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@$1.30; 6 in., $1.45 $1.50. 

Gas Pipe ‘te Zz 8 10 =18-in. 


Aems BAMMSES. ..000.cccccesccseceed 50&5% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button,............0....- 80% 
Improved Button................ 75&10%, 
ERCUE. Sua pccuducasbcoecasesvencoeen 60% 
No. GD) Tdmemen’s. ....0..cccccoccces 50%, 
oe 8 OE aa aa ne 45% 
Combination and others........ 3344 % 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools.............+ 40&5@40& 1065 % 
P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
pers Jakansckaspivebusksepeanbasesaeeed 40% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
RI TBE, ec cscncenvescscosensd 50% 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : 


Plumbs and Levels........ 30@30&10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10%, 

OE re 10% 
Extension Sights............ 10% 


Machinists’ Levels.......... 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels...... 
Stanley’ Sch ccabapdatise'’s 
Woods’ Extension.................++ 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers....1b. 9 
-Ib. papers............1d.10 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. . Bee 


MOE ah aSEseieceecwsewaceveescbsanede 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Prestoline aie No, 1 (% rt) ¥. 
doz, 1 
ae a eepdicsbu “98 


é 
a see 1b. os 





George William Hoffman: 
U, 8. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; @ gro. $4.50; 
% th boxes, # _ si 2s; 1 hb 


boxes, # doz 
ou & rik 8 oz cans, # doz., 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75. 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 fb cans, 
th 10¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. a 
# doz. te 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. 
Black Kid Paste, 5 th can..:each, 3 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 






PREM Lis Shak aeabbesankssunnscnsnien $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, @ gr. $5.75. 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago..... sieaes -B D8 
ERED coatabanarbesbocnsesnses # gr. $2. 
SR: OP, Ds cncvccesesevccsekant ’, 
NED Scnchabbisbernpssediels # gr. $3.50 
|| Ree gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 

# doz. $1.50 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
I qt. Square .doz.$1.00; gro.$11.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; gro.$13.50 
Pest Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Stee!— 
Steel oF a4 om. 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft. 6% f ; 
Steel itching melee” ahaa hese each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
PORNIOE. oo cciccccsess ee 
Tee sens sue ae nee ce 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
COs AO nn 6b ene a ee each 45¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 ce each 75¢ 
Rifle, %-th. evar eae each 16¢ 
Rifle, J ae each 25¢ 
In Kegs: 
| ©  SPeeerrrerrn 
EGO. DOOR. 6 icc ace occces Ohee 
King’s 1. ?.— ee 
a cs Ci MOE. sis ccdsnaeoseeet $6.50 
Half Ke (12% DRED .csncnean 50 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ 1,90 
ase 24 (1 Tb cans bulk).......... 50 
Half case (1 Tt cans bulk)........ $4.50 


King’s Smokeless: Shot “a Rifle, 
eg (25 tb bulk).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk).. 6.25 1.75 
uarter Keg (6% th bulk) 3.25 4.00 
‘ase 24 (1 Th cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 th c, bk).. 7.25 8,75 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co.............. 20@25 %, 
_ Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # doz., $20,00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 


ON nos ccohisenabscubadciedscanessee a 
Miller’s Falls, No, 3, # doz., $12.00 
33% &10% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
$20.00 


50% 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 


SE EN os cas vciswacss buuebeus eee 50% 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
BO, BP CI rene cc csvcscccccccesse $5.50 
SE CMEEEEEDS sncdbnnsescctseneesey $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
SE (Bs ous Sh sbnseWeesssessunbaie 70% 
Re cio aD oouk unpub ss ehbanen 50% 
Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
SL: sb cehbaabndepenebhsiesocsandadese 60% 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
RE EEE %h 1% 2 3 
Awning or Tackle, 
ROE: .«ls0e $0.30 45 60 1.05 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
STEED ana cs ae 56 2 2% 2% 


Hot House, doz $0.65 85 1.20 
SE bine nine & 1% 1% Mm 2 
Screw, doz $0.16 .19 23 .30 
MERE 1% 22% 2% 
Side, doz...... $0.25 40 55) 6 
SOM kb bus Kdes 1% 1% 2 2% 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 
J Se ere ree 17@20¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., m% and 2 in. . 20@21¢ 
Acme No. -1% in., 19¢ ; in., 2042 ¢ 
American Pulley Co. : 
= Steel American ce 


elena t Steel, Eagle.......... 17@20¢ 
is — Electrically Vee 

es BONE b.i.icosccicaiessocssee 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, 2 ats 

"@ doz. 50% 

Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ae 
“ome, o 2B, 1% in., 194; ie 
len 26 Troy..1% in., 14%¢ ; 2 in., 16%¢ 
Star, No, 26....1% in., ¢ 2in., We¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
SED ach ats o's a'b's ap een 60% 
Pitcher Spout...... naeres %, 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, és. 50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. 4085 


Barnes Pitcher Spout............ 75&10% 
Ceeneoetene Rubber Diaphragm, _ 
B. & L. Block Co............. $16.00 
Daise Spray UND oo sdgened # doz. $6.50 
rice ti cWalling's Fast Mail Hand. 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
DS keaksthekdeedas stacetahobabness Se 50% 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
MU ~ sch ons Ghabaovebsomdinsane 75&10% 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50.......... %, 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) ebeasaspe 40&5 7, 
Myers’ Power Pumps............+ 40&57, 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. 40&5% 


Pump Leathers— 


Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 
ee 2 3 4 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 x 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: =~ 
Inch.... % 3 3% 4 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, ont, 
doz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, wer qual- 
BE cin aie WAKE ais oa hh oe ee $1.75 
Besaleine (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’ i Drive. 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1C, 
BED, SEI, «nbincesesoes cesnancceseeves 50% 


Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00........ 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches............ 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., ~ & W. Co..40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., & W. Co., 8 

Se. SE cncaskscoaeevadrethusncsaan 40% 


PReit—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door. Painted Iron, 


2YG2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
TY im., 1D., KG... cccesecs 30% 
Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger 
IE cc cnocnakevctsnéscscacnsessaace™ 50% 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 3%¢ 
OS Be, Te PRMD occccccnsncsseesecsd $3.12 
Griffin’ 5 


xxx 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $2.25; 
1% = 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
~ $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., ” $4.00, 
Lane’ 
Hinged ae. # 100 ft 
om. & # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.00; 1% 
$3.45; WR in., $4.00. 
Otenitend, WL Sits. soc oconae # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
US BOs, sks chases bad tances 55&7%2% 


McKinney’s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 


Da DG8 TRE 5 vi cccccsnccgnncs S&T Y, 
Myers’ Stayon Track............. 60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Commmen, 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 1% = 

3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 

Special Hinged Hanger Rail. .60&10% 

Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............ 50% 

Gauge a Track, A ft., No. 31, 

9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, ea 


No, 

Nos. 61, $3.00 $3.25; 63, $3.50 
4.00; '45, 25; ‘46, $3.50; "49, No. 1 : 
"25; 49, No, 2 , $3.50. 


© 

Rakes— 

NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.7) 


Cronk’s: 


Steel Garden: Champion, 75%; 


Ideal, 80%; Victor............ 80&25 * 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 

$2. linakkddbacestasanab ase net 
Anticlog ‘Lawn, at: WR ccavanacen $4.0) 
Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 

$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18. is sev 80% 

Kohler’s: 


Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....@ oa. $3.15 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth 8 d 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... a Eh 





Paragon, 24-tooth.......... 

Steel Garden, 14-tooth....@ doz. 

Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$2,00@2.25 


Rasps, Horse— 


Disston’s stapeteesereeeeescessrescncess 757%, 
SUGNOE BOR nan cockenvees 70&5@70&10&5 
Liveright Bros.’ ‘Gold Medal. 70&10@75 % 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60&10&5% 
New Nicholson........... ooeeT0&10@75 % 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
Rie TORING ssc cnssecessenenneseas 60% 
Fox Razors, # doz., No. 42, $20.00; oft 
ao $20.00; No. 82, Platina, ae 
GRE I a siici ci ecssssconctute cove 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M 6, Q 6, A 6, mY 6, M 9%. M 16, 
8 16, A 16, 16. 4008, Rubber. 
‘opulo, Nickeled Po ” enone 20% 
Aluminum, German Silv., Bronze,257 
SEED <2. “GEN Binns eckvaspavanensesgeee 207, 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9.......... 5% 
qN, 6 PN. 2 N, 3 PN.......... 9 


986 PN, 2004 N, 974 PN............ 9 

5009 PN. eer ee x 

Comes, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P. 
102 PR, 22 PR.......... ae 


304 P, 3 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33 
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Registers—List July 1, 1903. 


Japanned, Electroplated eee 
EO MINE. 50/5 Gn o's ssa Yo nee 70% 

White Porcelain Enamel. .50€10 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 


Ringle Action........... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, “eacept 44 ca Son 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
BEE oo cence vicsacne dD $4.00 


Hammerless ... 2.00. 00005 8h.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 tm....eees per doz.$2.50@$2.75 
17 im.....5..per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
SS Ws wives ed per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2% Sitnch. 


2 
a Oe es $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
eee 81.10 1.85 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers-— 


Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.50@$4.00 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
60@75¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, a Bin 
2.80@95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@$5.50 
Blair’s Ringers...per doz.75@90¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CORT: baikaes chan 50 @50€5 %, 
Carriage, ees Tinners’, éc.: 
ne EE eee eee 20410% 


Metallic Tinned...........%70% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bozes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. boxes, paste- 
board boxes, 50 count, 23@25¢; 
Tin boxes, 100 count, 29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 
29@382¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 


oo ae OD ae $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoft No, 55, $0. 
No. 56, $0.75; . 60 
Lane’s Stay i ceustdtdscebvacebescbansace 40% 
Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adi. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
dj. and Reversible No, 58, 50¢ 
% 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 ow _ He. 50% 
Underwriters’, a & Et ckiavaued 50% 
ME, “UNE: Ei ecancascsbesatocsed 60% 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and ee: 
MN ~ 85 Kas the win de 1b., 10@10%4¢ 
re 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
WO ics acusiciie. a 6148 Ib., TH@ITHe? 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
lower grade.. 00., » @7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide ‘and 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
ROE. sn 55wae at a. Bans 
WOE bes dasew ans 


Sisal, Tarred, Sadaezs Lath’ 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
OEE, Ss ons esx ds ce ee 
WOE elena das i eaw ease 1b. 644¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, 14-in. and larger. . . 18@20¢ 
Medium, 4-in. and larger. U@I17¢ 
Common, 'Y, -in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, ¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
— No. 1, \%4-in. and “Pp. 
— No. 2, \%4-in. and ae w 


bo eae ecccecees 4 ¢ 


Wire ‘Rope— 


Galvanized ........ » SUEY, 
a ae 0:06 6'6e's we 0ON Ver 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
UD, Oe MOR, vanncurtpeseasescod 20% 


paement dias ee edioa 60@60410, 
MOO ee 854 10@35 E1045 7 
onke Stephens Co,: ~~ a 
Boxwood 
MND 0 Gueesiecuacksesmercatanccd 
PET ysknsteiewsiestunoc ced 
Miscellaneous 
Stephens’ Combination 
SEND a. Sua dackivex cee osd 


Folding, Wood.. 
Folding, Steel 
Lufkin’s Steel........... 
Lufkin’s Lumber 
Upson Nut Co,: 
ree 


60@60&10 
TVOEY ccccccce Oc ccccces 35& ib@354 10810 y 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Sew Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—sSee Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 
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Saws— 
Atkirs’: 

SPOUIAE vcs doctcsced covvechncscsvens 45% 
TRAM “vc cincdus 50@50&107, 
Wateee BAGG iis aac css sions segecsncst 50% 
CE Ts scans nfcksstadedae esos sed 35% 
One-Man Cross Cut.........scccees 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut............cs.00. 50% 
Hand, Rip and Pane!.......... 35&5% 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 2% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 

DNL. 6 cdinnikatnaiaksiesied 4009 


Ww 
Chapin- ae Co,: 

Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 


Sterling Kitchen Saws....30&10&10% 
Disston’s: z 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. a 
Band, 2 to * IN, WIC. .ccccscrceed Z 
Band, 3%. 0. 1%... .cscvccccseccccced 60° 
RRMRER oi hc ocoeesoeees 00% 30 ABZ 
Narrow Crosscuts.......... 50% 








Mulay, Mill and Dra 
Framed Woodsaws. 
Woodsaw Blades........ 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned. oii 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 100. 

D8, 120, PEW Bcc socdacesasss 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 





0, 00, Combination............++ 30% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... 25%, 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
SOREN CRW ic ads ciccaavecwsssosias 16% % 
ge errr Baie % 
Compass and Key Hole _ Saws, 
33%4R74% 
Framed Wood Saws........... B&74% 
TERR OWE soca soos scvsecerstean 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 334k %, 
Millers Falls: 
ROE CRNIIs cous cnvescccetusse 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades..... «oo 15&10% 





Massachusetts Saw Wo 
Victor Kitchen Saws......40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@ 40% 

Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.30% 

Simonds’: 





Circular Saws.........c.cesseseeeeee 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10°7 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 45% 
Gt CRIN, <c5.0507esvcantocueeiala rel 50% 

tO ree eee B@W&7M 
Butcher Saws... ..cccccccoee 35@35KT Y, 
eee SPP Per eee ey 25@B&7% %, 


Hand Saws. Bay State Brand... .45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@25&7%% 
WOGd BAWG ose ccs ccscsccaséiecs WKTHY, 
Wheeler Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.......s.00. 50% 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 


Cos: TRANG écvicsesvievdenksave 2% 
Beyetone . HINGES ..i.06cccesessseses ; 
Hack Baw Famed. .......cscccseese% 
Bimnnds. FUG De. ices scesestncedevess 35% 


E, Jennings & Co. 

‘Hack Saw Frames, a 175, 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 189, complete, 
40&744% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 

Sterling ae Hack Saw Machines, 


each, No, 1, $25,00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............- 20% 
Victor Hack won yy 40% 
Whitaker Mfg, Co.: 
National Hand Blades............- 40% 
National Hand Frames......... 30&5% 
National Power Blades.....:.. 30&10% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, Oy Tei ciekseksades8ietase 23% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, §18: 
with boring attachment, $20. scene 

Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 


Seales— 


co Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Uaion Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.80 

Chatillon’s: 

pi TIT rier eat 

PAVOPIOO™ ais cesews docsecet 4 

Grocers’ Trip Scales.. 
The Standard Portabies 
The Standard R. 

ree re aectewccsdecdeceswnveecge 50&10% 





Scrapers— 


Dor, 1 Handle....doz $2.00@2.25 
Box, 2 Handle....doz $2.50@2.6N 
Ship...Light, $2.00; eee $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co,, Box. socado&107 
Richards Mfg, Co., Foot...........+ 60% 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
275; IY, $5.00@8.85; 14, $8.50013.75 
Bench, Wood..... - 20@20£10% 
Hand, Wood... - 704 HG 70d 10610 7 
Chapin-Stephens Co., WE, ca as ae 
T0@70&10&2% % 


— 


‘Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 


Lag, Cone Point. : .80€5@80410 
Coach, Sag Point. -80@80£5 
Hand Rail.......... [704£10@75% 


Jaan Screws-- 


Standard List........7&10@5% 
Millers Falls...... oe Mngt 
70@75% 








Swett Iron Works.............+ eee 
Machine— 
‘Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 


Flat Head or Round weet 
Fillister Head...... oaotig 


Rolled Thread, F. H. or R: H., 
a er ar 75: 5610% 
F. H, or R. H., Brass, ata 


Bie Cee ens as eet 65£10% 
Set and Cap— 
Bat: ATOOMS <0 siaidie-n-00: TILIETEY, 
Set (Steel), “net advance over 
PE i piaiee cin hb 0s 6. eee 25% 
Be. He. CEOs. oe oeies Wk10LTYY, 
Hee. HE. COG so verses WEIETIAY 
Rd. Hd. Ca ap Bes tee are en 50ETIAY 
Fillister Hd. Cap.. » 6087142 


Wena. 
List July 28, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron.... .8T445@. .% 
Round Head, Iron... .8545@..% 
Flat Head, Brass..... 8045@..% 
Round Head, Brass. 
Flat Head, Bronze. i 
Round Head, Bronze. 2Ué5@. <a 
Drive Screws.......8Vhé5@. .% 


Scroll Saws--— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 


Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$7.00@7.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $7.25@7.75 
No. 3 Clipper, Pol’'d Webb, 
$7.50@8.00 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Steel, 


$7.75@8.25 

Bush, Weed and Bramble, Nos. 
So... 30 @UG 1054 ota s $7.25@7.75 
COO, BO Bicwinewcess $9.00€9.50 


Bronzed Webb, No. 1. ..$9.25@9.75 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain, 


$9.50 10.00 
Solid Steel, No. 6... .$10.00@10.50 


Seeders, Raisin— 
PING Skanedoccipetndusaccancis 25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
res * Tool Handles, Nos. 1, bar 
, $3: No 4, ds. No, 5, $18. “308 10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


“2 








and Shovel............. # doz, sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
CPM. w'wis <b wees gro .$3.5043.75 
WE, NRie ieNcetvekectcrdissenscect 24% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro, ay 
TE vec i ccuhiaatuiecsdesd .00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt.... 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........75@75410% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion .... 
Adjustable . 
ee 8 Star, Monarch and TH 
Mores 8 5 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut.. -60 
Seiichi, MNEMac is sensacidesins anes 9.00 (x 
Nos. 10, MEL Micascishnasseanen $15.60 “( & 
No. 1 Old Style Peik Sa saesa sea $10.00 
BOROEED Gincsccscs vehsin dads tase $16.25 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... #8 doz. $8.00 
TOE, THONG. ve cctcvsbabecadac #8 doz. $4.59 
Taintor Positive............:- ® doz. $6.75 
Shaving-- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 39............ 
. # doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast — Pocket Knife —- 


DR unas cwqucnen pets cae 
Matera! a Carving Knife x 
Hones, # d 
Quick “Cut 
Knife Hones, ® doz...... $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, # dOZ......sssseeees $2.50 


Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.; Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
TVOR _ tases de oe we he ele doz. $1.23 
OE, a ct wien cass «She doz . $2.00 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 
Chapin- Stephens Gi ienae sine 30@30&10, 
Goodell’s, @ doz, $9,00.......... 15&10% 
Shears— 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 


Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
. -$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, é¢e.: 
Rest quality Jap... .70@?0€é10% 
Best quality Nickel.. 1606107 
Tailors’ Shears...... 40 10%, 


Acme Cast Shears............. 5% 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears paiedehan 10% 
Nationa) Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 


10%; Japan Handles........ 70&10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co,: 
Baca: 1 ‘ist... wast 
Horse or Muie.. 
J. Wiss & Sons Co, 





Best Quality Jap 4 esbehnion + 60&10% 
Best - grand Nickeled.... mkeced eae 
OE 5 iedcnsurpnanveavighs pans west re 


‘Tinners’ ‘Snips— 


Steel Blades....... .20€5@20410 
Steel Laid Blades.... oe 10Gs08 


Peat aes Steel Blades, ay 


Bere eee erases sncsiene 





National Cutlery Co,’ 


Niagara ops cribinckas tant acco udeadied 40% 
P.. 8S. & W. Forged Handles, 25%; 
GE ret ct acaned 40&1 0% 
J. Wiss & Sors Co.: 
Wiss Forged Steel..............5. 23% 
Pruning.Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............. 33% 75 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .3344% 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, #® doz, $18.00 5% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 





SAIN origi ihx in bntnecenn seh aioe 25% 
John T, Henry Mfg. Co. 
Pruning Shears, all quades pawedenld 40% 
8, WG, Men ak cadtiwatcnceess 40&10% 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 
60&10% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
BRODIE cin snckidiaekneense ps <ocecensss 
R. & E, list. 
Sliding Shutter— 
Re so 5k 00.ccceecedeesassarage 40% 
R. & E. list.. 10% 





Shelis—Shells, spacing 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
GI&5% 

Paper Shells, Empty 
New Rapid, 10, 12, is and 20 CoE bey 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 


25&5% 
Union League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
ee GI viinvcccicsccncct totaones 25% 


New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OR TP Bas csconaineiessties 2085‘ 5% 

Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded, with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless. Powder, 
medium grad@.......ee. HOLS % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high gradeé....coves _ 40€104 107%, 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40&10&10%, 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5%, 
Smokeless Leader Grade.. -40&10&107 
BN OMG ig sic cdotinss gacceowwcend 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per §8q. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galv. 
oe $4.25 $6.00 
10 x 14... 6.25 
7 x 10 6.50 

Wheeling Conngetins Co. 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in. Q $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.. » 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


- Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


Wakes et daw ses per keg.$4.10 
Steel ..........--per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes Bistethpoawd # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. baa 
PO OM: 660 ic sce cams $1.80 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
MPMI née ane 6 655 Gin a e006 ede 
CO Sct i tect ceeees wa 205 


DMG in a io 00 Casta‘ ae Oe 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902./0% 


Avery ftamping Wis econ beets 40% 
Snow Shovels— 
Tong Handle........ $3.25 @$3.50 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
$3.75 @$4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 


gro. "$9. 50@10.00 
Hlunter’s Genuine......+++04- 
per gro. $12.00@12.50 


Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
GG si cncaddcescoancksinssegteuss $39.) 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r—Per dozen. 
Mesh ...... 1 6: 38... 20 
Iron Wire....8105 1.05 1.10 12) 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1,15 1.29 1.89 
Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10. 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.990@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0041 05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.4) 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 22 woS6 in...... 60% 
20 vw 24 to 24 w 59 in......507% 
24 @ 60.to 24 w@ 120 in.....30% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and fncinding 20 x 36 in. mae 
20 x 40-to 24 x 50 in.....0........- 45% 


NOTE.—There is not entire un‘formtty 
in liste used byjobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 


CO A ok oe ea ees WGAI5£10%, 
GE aa poses 00% coc ccc e HOG Z 


Slates, Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipments. 


OF)? OOS. 5.0 5 ark 50@50€10% 
Eureka, Uneacelled Noisless.. 
60€5 tens 


Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens £5% 


Slaw Cutters—Sce Cutters. 
Snap3, Harness— 
German .. geceseeceee 40@40E10% 
Covert Mf 
Derby, 5 °5 : Panties, 30&2% ; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2%. 


High Grade, ested WOM aRissssidcis 40% 
GUND Soc cctqncdcideccacqdetcceciaiue 2% 
Snathe— 


BOYtR oeicccecccese cer SEGCOY 


Snips, Tinners—See shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality...... .50€10@60.25% 


Pare piiil. es@eod.0.2 
International Silver Co: 
1847 Rogers Bros., ERX: Rogers 
& Hamdltotiessecessiccscccccecss 50&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Roasts 
See ae! 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. pckacucassiene 
Wm. Hogers & Son....... eve ee 060810 % 
Miscellaneous 


German Silver........60@60£5% 


Tinned Iron— 
i Re per gro .50@55¢ 
| ee per gro ..$0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
RRO AEE ans wreindenseebans 0&10% 
COON WEE so asikensde'scencas 
Pullman Door and Gate. denne 
OTRO. SOO sian co ccc ccncepeeess 40&107, 
SE MEd scncencent.sseesseness.c6uceeen 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in......... #8 doz, $1. 10 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
1% in. and Wider: Per Loo1d. 
[AA $4.75@ $5.00 
a Bright. . -$4.75@$5.00 
RIN ne te ao <'< 6 $5.25 $5.50 
Painted Seat Springs: 
ly vw 2 & 26....per pair. 45@47¢ 
1% @ 3 & 28....per pair. 68@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 





CURE OF BOR Sincinnentadvccwdas $12.00 
IN soit detaarkedaets eedecide 25@30 % 
Philadephie ‘Ni No. 1, @ doz, $12; No. 

di, Bac saickcchaiweds 30% 

Squares— 


Steel and Iron, 80@ 8045 % 

Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
7'-Bevela ........Wé1EUGIY 

Iron Hdl. Try 8 uares and T- 
Bevela .......40410@40€10£10% 


Nickel plated.. eae Jan. 5, 1309, 


Disston’s Tr uares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel... .ccccaccscccce 15% 
Squeezers, Lemon 

Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
SOR Se ida ike he base's doz. $1.09 
Good Grade. wee cccccs doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... * “doz. $0.750 1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed POON a 6s aves 854585410 % 
Electricians’ ...... 80k 10E 1085 7, 
Fence Staples, Polished, . me 
Galvanized .....ccece - $2.35 
Poultry Netting Staples. . 2a, ate 


per lb. 314,G3i4¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Det sie eri ice ck eckeccbadeeced 
FON TIONS cnccic vtcnctncaciaciihins 309 
Steelyards — ... .30@30410% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ....... 50610% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die ets 38 
Derby Screw Plates.... oth 





Stoners, Cherry— 


UIE oii asutctsdedesccesscce 25@30% 
Stones—Oil, &c. 

Pike Mfg. Co. iw list: Db } 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2,80 
Arkansas St. ‘No! 1 * 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... $4.00 
od White ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 

y Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ x 
Washirs St., Extrs, 4to8in..50¢ 
Washita St., ft to8in..40¢ 1% 
Washita St., 4 to 8 in. .25¢ 
Lily White Slips.- ies asad sabden oh 90¢ 
Rosy Red. Slips...............- 90¢ 
Washita Blips, TERIOR nc cctnss 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. : peenecsedn 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2............0-. ¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list)..3344% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Oil 

Stone, Double Grit............... 0% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit:............ 33%4% 


Quicketit Emery Rubbing qo 49% 
Hindostan. No.-1, R’g’lar.# th 8 
Hindostan No. ae ‘Bb we 
‘Axe Stones fall indahs3i0k.. cis 
Turkey Oil Seen,” Extra, 5 to 
POU sie és esd cnc poeksusinil # th 89¢ 
Oneer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ 
Queer Creek Slips..............4 é 
OGG TAGES: seca pvussinccande 6¢ 








Seams dsocnntacainin, a eit ereantilal 


wena toe aa 
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Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black jiamond 8. 8S. ¥ = 
Lamoille 8. S......... 

White Mountain 8. 8. ° ro. § 

Green Mountain S_ 8.# gro. 

Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro 

No. 1 Indian PondS.8.? gro. 

No, 2 Indian pond a. 8S.? gro. 

Leader Red End 8. 8.? gro. 
¥ = 2 


erie tee 


weescsseescess 


ick Cut aoe 
Te ease plc 


eke 


Crescen 

Emery ‘Bcyihe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat,$13 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 
eet tro (Artificial), 


Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls.........-++++++sss+0 15&10% 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. 1, $10.00... .50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50......-+-++++++ 50% 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stevens Co.........seeeererees 20% 


Straps— Box— 
Ac Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Gary's Saivemel, case lots...20&10&107, 
Stretchers, Carpet— —_ 
Cast Iron, Steel ee ee 
All Steel Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher ini Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, # doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........ - -B@B&T%, 
National Specialty Co., list om, 1. 


1 fo 
P., a. SS i eee 40& 1085 °% 
Sweepers, Carpet— 








Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany aeaeel $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers........ =e 
Parlor Queen. Fig. <eecnenebeee 
Elite, Hungarian Ash........ -$29.00 
Am, Queen, Fig, Mahogany... .$27.00 
Ideal, Bird's-Eye Maple « $25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 
DOOD nacinccsossncbhertsasessncene $22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; een .$20.00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21. 00: ap.$19.00 
Crystal, Glass TM cbneasesaschsss .00 
Grand, 17 in, wide..............- 00 
Parlor Grand.........sssseseeeeees 8.00 
Club, 24 in. wide.....cccccccccccee $54.00 
Hall BB it, WIGC...0.s0csssevccced $60.00 


NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three poem lots; $1 =. dozen on _five- 
dozen lots; $2 per doz 
Smee dozen on twenty-five dozen 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 
American Carpet Tacks. ..90€40% 
American Cut Tacks..... 904407 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... 904407, 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90450% 
Te eee 904507 
Oe ee Se ee 904507, 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ 904407 
Looking Glass T'acks........ 65 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
eer 
Hungarian Nails. Se 
Fintehing Naile........2+-> 
Trunk and Clout Nails. anew 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straght Weights. 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks, 


9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Wilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gasoline oO 


30 75 . 
60 Bs tt 
110 00 . 


Tapes, Measuring— 


ass= 


American Asses’ Skin... .50@—% 
Patent Leather........ ssasies§ 
POUR? cccasveecuseve .. 338% 457 
Chesterman’s « « REGRET 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Favorite, Ass Skin. oe 40&10@50%, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 


WB&5@BKNY 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 


Lufkins x 
Aapes’ Gkktim, .......0..00000 -- 40& ’, 
DEREIINES © éLoséccacnpaseacebhacee 30@30&5 % 
Patert Bend, Leather. ..25&5@25&10% 
ID kaakbcbokbapsscadanbont 40@4045 7, 
GON * a cnoadbabisoecantahp ncenet 3344@35 7, 

Wiebusch & Hilger: 

Chesterman’s Metallic, No. ML, 
eee eee oe rele s cies oceans 3% 

Chesterman’s Steel, No.  1038L, 
OEE, ce reeceececereesccscececnceneees 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger, 
per 100 Tbs......... -$2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
A | ae ee ee 30433 4 % 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Bingte TOG ss 06.0450 s9 824% 410% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &¢.70&2\2% 

Tinners' Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Soqennet and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
ae See eae WE@2N&K5%, 
Haying— 
ME MERES- TO Bic racvsiceceshessere 45% 
Ice Tools— 
ee Gis icddasccancstasct ons 15% 
Miniature— 

Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Piated, $1.50; 
ee $2.0) 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.. aes 

Simond’s Improved................- 344 % 

ge | rrr rr a4 

Ship— 
L. & I. J, White....... Scibbesnenseee 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 
Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 
SERS LE LEE ee 45@45&5 7, 
NT EB ee rey 65% 
SE SecUstetcnensnpscaeanckons 75@75&107, 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 
DED debs dcbesverscosstecansed 75@75&10% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 854.90¢ 
ee French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine) : 
No 1, Rat, ® doz,, $13.25..$11.50 doz, 
No, 3, Tat, # doz., $6.50. ..$5.75 doz, 
No, 3% Rat, P doz., $5.25. $4.70 doz, 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz., $3.00. $2.25 doz, 
Oneida’ (Community : 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse # doz...... $0.60 


Out o’ Sight, Rat, 2 TR is cmcmhie 13 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz.......... 35 
Easy Set, Rat, # doz............. 1.00 


Wood Choker, Rat, # doz. holes. .12 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, # 


Oe Rs ccudens skbaesoasecane 75 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 
Disston Plastering.................... 20% 
Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
IE suc aschlcashihenscabh 30% 


Kohler’s Steel ne Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 00, 
Never-Break Steal” "Garden Trowels.. 
# gro, $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25° 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L, Block Co,: 


New Tork Pattern... 2.000000 50&10% 
Western Pattern................ 60&10% 
Handy Trucks............. # doz. $16.00 
0 ERIE: #8 doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.09 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 


Vohe, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s «vs — per lesa 
No. 2 
Galvanized. $67 $19 $89 $99 104714 


EIS % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: 

No, 9,4%4 and \%-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ 

No. 12, \% and %-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 

No. 18, 4 and \%-Ilb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 

No. 24, % and \% -Ilb. Gere. 


1514@ 1To¢ 
Na. 36, % and \%-Ib. Balls. 15 @17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton %-lb. 


BAUS .nccccccccccess Lp @ee?g 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
to GOB oo nes cccccsec OS 19 
Cotton Wrapping, & Ralls to ib.. 
according to quality. .18%4@ 19¢ 
American 2- ae Hemp, . and 
%-lb. Balls..........12%4@15¢ 
American $-Ply Hemp, 1.-(b. 
Balls ....cccccecees LSU@IE¢ 
India 2-Plu Hemp, % and 14-Ih. 
Balls (Spring Twine). - UH @9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Batis 


7 @9¢ 

India °-Ply Hemp, 1%-'®. Balls, 
7@Ru¢ 

2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, 1%-Ih 
ce te EE ee ee eee 9@1 ¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bla.'7¢ 
No: 265 Mattrese, y% and &% 1b. 
Balls, according to wee 


Wool, $ to 6 ae. eared yes 


Mintd— 


Solid Bow....... .50&5@504E1045% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable.............. 40% 
ER sau LUsenieess ss ssarcsskaced 40% 
ee erry 25%, 
ER eee 40% 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos, 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00, 

Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 


CE cok eine ats ssvsssecsveese 25% 
SE; NE ER eskeecedknacedensaned 40% 
Hollands’: 


Machinists’ 
Keystone ... 
Lewis Tool Co, 


- 40@10&5 7, 
- 65&5@70% 





Adjustable a eae 30% 

Monarch, 50%; bd JAW. ccccccs 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Ds Sots suuseGn cs clu baxceannce 40°% 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15% 
DD ctr cchins cin mcceiadiesweuinaaen 0% 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. eae? 
Parker's: 


Victor, 20@25%; Regulars....20@25% 
EEE. o cdubankacavacyarbearenin 40@45% 
Combinatio: Pipe............... 5560 % 
EE Tein ci ametnshesscbbicckweda 20@25 % 
icdiscawivesandeacenteennl 25% 
PS -Ois, Mipevtusase« -wédevenn 33% %, 
WEE chedstenssnsbiveds%400s0% 33% % 


Saw Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 2 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, S doz... .$4.50 
cub ssnusccinss qsescunsccceaee 60% 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
Reed 


Massey Vise Co. 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 69%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
870, 40% 
Rock Island TD escesscusneesvaseank 25% 


Si, 


ads— Price per M. 


es ae Os > 4.40 90 4a -60¢ 

BD; 0,2 GRE L060 cess - 70¢ pe 
B. ie pete ack tg SS a rprin.w a: Seu De 80¢} is 
B. Scraiwkees aaaaae 80¢ | ™ 
Pr; , it en Ee $1.00 [ 2 
P. i’, DS cee eee 1.25} A 
ee eRe rer ee 1.50 

SLM eM ois de iS alee ea de 0. 1.50 

Ely’s 'B. E. 11 and larger.$1.70@1." 3 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Weare, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


ENE os 6505 4 0 > - 45€10% 
SE iis sis si 5 0 0 eae 50457, 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 109 
BR VST ian ei ius tk A mie a ee $3.00 
W hite Enameled Ware: 


Mastin Kettles... 2.050% 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned..... 35410% 

DE. 6 vi alae) s 0 45€10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 3344 % 

ts SIE IDS bi caccesescrntae 70&10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea pene? 
SAO cuss ys 6 8 9 
Each ..... 45¢ 504 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. MOEA? 
BVOEE TRMMROOE, cs0se< cccsstusencsazence 60% 
Porcelained ...........0.++. 50&5@50&10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 

65&5% 


Never Break Kettles................. 60°% 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5%, 
Solid Steel Kettles..............000- 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: # 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4. 05 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector OES RE REE RS $4.05 

Double Zine Surface: a 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 


-40@40& 10% 


Rac ce dvcescseccenvacaad $3.55 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary oo ig ale Pa $3.60 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
RAMMGURDEN  <s'oSessss-vecccevcocesse $3. 
Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.85 


Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
EE oi a a $4. 
Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
BE. cUNGuc esate cetanvakstedes¥ uxeu $3.60 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
back $3.9: 


Enamel Surface 
Enamel King. Single Surface, renti- 
lated ba $3.9 


Se eee ee area eeeeeeeerees 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


BORE: sassexsabearces 904904107 
WSN oa nenlens\o ++ + PGIES %, 
Coil: % 1 1%, +1% inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ per bor. 
era or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-6 ® & & % 
Washers... .$4.65 3.75 2.45 2.25 2.05 


The above prices are based on 
$6.75 off list. 

In lots less than one keg add 
14¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add ¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \%-inch, barrel lots, 
per Ib. M4@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
OG PERIBR snc 040048 1b., 24% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
COONS BERS, KR si casivans cascaxeed 30&2% 


Sash— 

Per net ton, f.o.b. factory: 
Eastern District.... .$21.0@— 
Western and Central 

PO $21.00 @ $22.00 

Wheels, Well— 

8-in. “3 $2.00; 10-in., $2.45; 
$3.25; 1)-in., $4.45. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and Annealed: 


12-in., 


De Wack s bas see WEE YY 
MD MED UB c cision eon Yok 10610% 
he ae TIENWENEZLY, 
OF OBE. oa ke saa eare IMokIMBY, 
Galvanized: 

280 Bis ois 6 ave se ooo e  QYEI0% 

Se EEN chs a oaciatae 24k 10657, 

BS: Esa os 3 ose aes W2E10£5 % 

BT. 0: BOs 6.wwia a0 6 aoe Ones 72% Mr % 

’ Se. Sere er or d5k2147 

BID SE coke eweane 6541010 % 
Coppered 

ke J Pe cece ees 65E10E10% 

OT AE ooo osha cee 2061045 % 

SS 6541041046107, 

SOU OREG, 5 sos Sweat F0k5ELY 

7 to 36 » 72106214 % 
Tinned: 

O80: BB. o5c so 5s bce sO EERO?, 
REN (25 ANS soN os 15%¢ Id., base 
Mi RE 1i¢ 1b., base 
Cast Steel Wire..... peibiee- 6.000% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
204104104107, 
Brass and Copper.. .60€104€10410% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10@$2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel We ire Goods. .906334%4 @—% 
Brass Wire Goods. 9049010 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

85£10% 

Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Poultry Netting, 

80k 242A 80ET14LY, 

Painted Sereen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.85 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 

Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 


Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh........ $3.00 
VO; 0 WOON s ios ke ies sees $3.27 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh....... $3.75 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 
Agricultural ......... 80€10410% 
Alligator or Crocodtle.. 106 10@76% 
Baster Pattern 8 Wrencher... 
eS 
Drop Forged 8. WEES? 
PEE ssi snossamasddcansesasseunbent 60&10 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. 10° 
Bemis & Call’s 
Adjustable 8S, 10% ; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
0%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%, 





oo eer 50% 
Combination Black.............. 40&5 % 
ee ae ee 50% 
> ear eee 40%. 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl...40&10&5&5°” 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hadl...40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ Genuine Hammer eg Oe spitinte i 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ’’. _ADg OR INES” 
Donohue’s Engineer.............. 40&10% 
DE: catncaecsnnnacsnesuasceoeteese cate 70% 
SE cs sascnksscsesokss shwansdon 30% 
Ee re eal ver cascesparscareeuee 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 

SRE OE Litas he ciysctasaekacne 5% 





Less a case lots. 


W. & B,. Railroad Spe 
BUG MRE D6 vo chu ckAsduesen 06i4su0 eeu 50% 
Less than cane, — emapecsre d 40& 1085 °% 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10% : 
SE ERS Gos ch deeeds Vosesex 5081085 % 
SEED. auc sun sontawsssesthinsensebesse 65% 


Uwanta Wrench Co.: 


Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 


s0&1085°, 

Other Wrenches.............ssee00- 
Vulean and Agrippa oo ee Be 
Whitaker Machinists’: 

ME WEE ve skscne creas <ssagened 50&19°% 

Less than Cand bots. ....ccscvccccsee 50% 
Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., iat March 


eS eS So a.8 ding oo ates 854104 10% 


Zinc— (Cask lots at mitt.) 
BRO. occ vencs POV 100 %., C700 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





